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Metalworking Pulse > 


TURN 


Metalworking Pulse 


INDUSTRIAL 
E EVIOUS MONTH YEAR | 
PRODUCTION INDEX WEMMAY'30, WEEK AGO AGO 
Based on steel output, electric 
power output, freight carload- 166* 172 167 125) 


ings, auto assemblies 
*Prejiminary. 


After setting an all-time high of 172 (1947-49=100), SrEEL’s industrial 
production index slipped 6 points as the result of the Memorial Day holi- 
day. But this was less than the average holiday dip over the last six years. 

Details on Page 81 


U. S. PASSENGER 


WEEK ENDED PREVIOUS MONTH YEAR 
CAR PRODUCTION TUNE 6 WEEK AGO AGO 
Number of units 
dssembleds-s te yeiere.« 120,000* 117,470F 134,763 73,696) 
(Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports.) *Estimated. ¢Preliminary. 


Despite the holiday decline in production, automakers built about 546,500 

cars last month. Production last week still reflected the Memorial Day 

weekend, but the rest of the month should follow the May pattern. 
Details on Page 78} 


NATIONAL STEEL 


INGOT PRODUCTION WEEKENDED PREVIOUS MONTH EAR 
Net tons (thousands) ........ 2,674* 2,650 2,604 1,685) 
Index (1947-49=100) ...... 166.5* 165.0 162.1 104.9 


Percentage of capacity ...... 94.0 94.5 94.5 60.5) 
*Estimated. 


Mills have produced 2.6 million tons or more of steel ingots and castings: 

for 13 consecutive weeks. That figure was first attained in mid-March. 

Record pace may be slowed soon by strike-precautionary shutdowns. 
Details on Page 144 


STEEL SCRAP 


PRICE COMPOSITE JUNE 3 AGO MANGO. ‘Aco 
d . | 
sparta Re $35.00 $34.00 $33.67 $26.17 


tRevised. 


STEEL’s composite on No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap rose $1 a ton to} 


$35, augmenting the gain registered in the previous week. The market; 
is especially strong on the East Coast where exports have reduced supplies. 
Details on Page 156° 


FINISHED STEEL 


WEEK : 

PRICE INDEX JUNE 2 AGO aye vrai : 
d 

Sfatisties. date: (1947-492 100) 186.7 186.7 186.7 181.6 


A firm price level is being maintained in the finished steel market as, 
buyers take all tonnages produced. Outcome of labor contract negotiations’ 
will be key to changes this summer, if any, in price schedules. | 

Details on Page 145 


RSTEEL Takes a Bow 


Word from Chicago, the headquarters of In- 
dustrial Marketing magazine, shows that STEEL 
is again a multiple award winner in IM’s editorial 
competition. 

_ A letter to STEEL’s editor, Walt Campbell, from 
IM’s managing editor, Leo Anderson, tells the 
tale: 

“Congratulations! SrrEL has won a first place 
‘plaque (shown below) for best series of articles, 
‘Cost Crisis . . . How to Beat It’) and two cer- 
tificates of merit. One is for outstanding original 
research (“Metal Selector—1958’) and the other 
‘is for an outstanding single issue (‘1958 Yearbook 
—Year of the Marketeer’) . . . in the industrial 
publication category. 

_ “This year there were 555 entries in the com- 
petition. So you can see you had to be good to 
win. A group of 28 distinguished judges picked 
the winners...” 

— Youwll pardon our almost immodest pride, but 
we think this is quite something. In the 1958 
competition, STEEL won more awards than any 
other publication and now holds 28, more than 
ouble the number garnered by any other metal- 
working magazine. 
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Caught on a Cloverleaf 


The opening of this department can be likened 
to traveling a new highway. The road signs are 
in place, we know the route, the secondary roads, 
and that the traffic is between you, the reader, 
and us, the editors. All we need is a name for our 
vehicle, 

_ Remember, the reader submitting the best name 
tor this department will be given a handlettered 
ard proclaiming him Srrrt’s Honorary Editor 
No. I. Official chistening will depend upon your 
entries. A post card will do. 


Please direct all correspondence to attention of Ed Service, STEEL, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Designer at Work 


Seated behind this scale model of the Firebird 
III is William L. Mitchell, General Motors vice 
president in charge of styling. His experimental 
lab staff made the models expressly for STEEL’s 
Beat-the-Experts contest. 

You can win one by correctly guesstimating the 
number of cars that will be produced in the U. S. 
from Jan. | through Dec. 31, 1959. If you en- 
tered the contest with a coupon from the June | 
issue, please submit another entry. The coupon 
erroneously called for production during the last 
six months of the year. 

The ten next-best-guessers will receive full- 
color prints of a dream car rendering by George 
W. Walker, Ford vice president and director of 
styling. The contest closes at midnight, June 30, 
1959. In case of ties, the earliest postmark will 
determine the winner. 


We Get Kudos... 


H. E. Carson, advertising manager, Niagara 
Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, gave thoughtful 
consideration to private eye Acton Chance’s ar- 
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in the U. S. from Jan. 1 through Dec. 31, 1959. 


automobiles will be produced 
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' STEEL 

i ADDRESS) Yo a. See 
1 Penton Bldg. 

Cleveland 13, City —___________ eo 
' Ohio STATE Gs sk., a ba ieeat 


IT’S 

MACHINE 

“TUNE-UP” 
TIME 


How long have your Ex-Cell-O 
production machines been in 
continuous operation? Even the 
most reliable equipment will run 
faster...more accurately and 
longer after a thorough going-over 
by skilled Ex-Cell-O machine 
repairmen. 


Necessary replacement parts are 
Ex-Cell-O ‘original equipment” 
quality; re-wiring conforms to JIC 
standards; tables and ways are 
hand-scraped to their level best; 
coolant and lubricant systems are 
restored to full efficiency, spindles 
are trued, and tooling can easily 
be up-dated to your specifications. 


Call your local Ex-Cell-O Repre- 
sentative, or write direct for details 
on how older Ex-Cell-O machines 
can be economically “tuned” to 


today’s production needs, 
59-42 


(XLO) EX-CELL-O FOR PRECISION 


CORPORATION 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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You Name It... . 


ticles: *““The Case of the Vanishing Jobs” and 
“The Case of the Vanishing Taxes.” Says 
Reader Carson: “. . . this is a serious situation. 
The more you can editorialize on the ‘Vanish- 
ing Taxes, bringing it to the attention of our 
people in Washington, in particular, the faster 
we will get somewhere. I am convinced that 
Washington officials are really apathetic toward 
the matter of foreign competition .. .” 


. .. And Light Umbrage 


Reader Carson also says: “In view of the gravity 
of the situation and the quality of the content 
of the articles, we were quite disappointed to read: 
‘these thoughts occurred to the writer between 
bourbons.’ We can appreciate your trying to in- 
ject an element of stage setting into your presen- 
tation . . . but (such remarks) . . . degrade the 
article, robbing it of much of its real impact.” 

We appreciate your points of view, Reader 
Carson. You’re right, we did try to dramatize the 
stories because we felt they should receive the 
widest possible distribution. Also, we deplore Ac- 
ton’s drinking habits and even his roving eye— 
but gad, what a reporter! 

As to prodding Washington officials out of 
their lethargy, our Washington editor, Jack Botz- 
um, says that directors of federal agencies have 
evinced interest in the articles. 


Meeting Foreign Competition 


1% 


Looming next to Editor Walt Campbell is evi- 
dence of one of the most important problems 
facing American business: It’s the good ship 
Filleigh. Registry, London; cargo, steel from west- 
ern Europe; location, she’s moored at the mouth 
of the Cuyahoga River, in Cleveland’s harbor— 
just about a mile from the mills of domestic com- 
panies which produce exactly the same products 
that were unloaded: Fencing, wire, channels, 
angles, rods, reinforcing bars, and round bars. 

Editor Campbell was doing a little on the scene 
researching for next weck’s article: “Meeting For- 
eign Competition,” the fifth article in the Pro- 
gram for Management series for 1959. 


ST 


LL TO YOUR LOCAL STEEL DISTRIBUTOR ENDS IN T SHORTAGES FAST! 


rgency? Your steel service center can end it ina hurry with practically any amount, 
ity, size or shape of steel you may need. No more in-plant steel shortages—no more 
t shutdowns—no more lost contracts. 


ou may choose to use his facilities, stocks and fast delivery service on a regular 
s. Whatever your production needs, your local steel distributor is on hand ready to 
stant service. All you have to do is phone. 


him for any quantity of Weirkote continuous-process zinc-coated sheets, Weirzin 
trolytic zinc-coated sheets, hot- or cold-rolled sheets or any type of steel you may 
d for any type of production job. 


WEIRTON STEEL 
COM PANY 


WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


a division of 


| NATIONAL STEEL 


day in — day out 
DEPENDABILITY 


Atlas cars like the 75-ton ore transfers above are 
built to the individual load and schedule of each 
user. This custom engineering method, with match- 


ing care in manufacturing, assures dependable 
service incorporating all approved personnel 
safety features. 


Since 1896 designers and builders of Ore Transfers... Scale 
Cars...Coke Quenchers... Coal Larries... Door Machines 
... Safety-Type Transfers ... Storage Battery Locomotives 


ATLAS CAR & MFG. COMPANY 
1140 IVANHOE ROAD 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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CALENDA|! 


OF MEETINGS 


June 9-12, Material Handling Ins; 
Inc.: National exposition of ma 
handling equipment, Public Auditoy 
Cleveland. Institute’s address: ] ¢ 
way Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa, ] 
aging director: L. West Shea. 

June 11-12, Pressed Metal Institute: 
conference, Bedford Springs Hotel, 
ford, Pa. Institute’s address: 3673 
Rd., Cleveland 20, Ohio. Managin 
rector: Harold A. Daschner. 


June 13-15, Metal Powder Industries 
eration and Powder Metallurgy Con 
tee of the Metallurgical Society, A 
International conference on powder 
allurgy, Hotel Biltmore, New York. 
formation: Metal Powder Industries 
eration, 130 W. 42nd St., New 
36, N. Y: 

June 14-16, National Association of fT 
Finishers: Annual meeting, Statler 
ton Hotel, Detroit. Association’s adc 
60 Bently Rd., Cedar Grove, } 
Executive secretary: P. Peter Kovati 


June 14-17, National Association of 
chasing Agents: Annual meeting an 
hibit, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. New 
Association’s address: 11 Park Place, 
York 7, N. Y. Executive secre 
G. W. H. Ahl. 

June 14-17, National Industrial Adver 
Association: Annual meeting, Fair 
and Mark Hopkins Hotels, San } 
cisco. Association’s address: 271 I 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 1 
dent: John C. Freeman. 

June 14-18, American Society of Mec 
cal Engineers: Semiannual me: 
Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis. 
ciety’s address: 29 W. 39th St., 
York 18, N. Y. Secretary: O. B. S 


June 14-19, Society of Automotive - 
neers: Summer meeting, Chalfonte- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Soc 
address: 485 Lexington Ave., New 
17, N. Y. Secretary: John A. C. W: 


June 15-17, American Nuclear So 
National meeting, Gatlinburg, 
Society’s address: 86 E. Randolpl 
Chicago 1, Ill. Executive secre 
Octave J. Du Temple. 


June 15-18, American Electroplater: 
ciety: Annual meeting and indt 
finishing exposition, Statler-Hiltor 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotels, and D 
Artillery Armory, Detroit. Society 
dress: 445 Broad St., Newark 2, 
Executive secretary: John P. Nicho 


June 16-19, American Marketing As 
tion: National conference, Statler-F 
Hotel, Cleveland. Association’s ad 
27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. E 
tive director: William C. Gordon 


June 21-24, Drop Forging Association 
nual meeting, Essex and Sussex F 
Spring Lake, N. J. Association’. 
dress: Public Square Bldg., Clev 
13, Ohio. Executive vice pres 
Dwight M. Allgood. 


STI 


STEEL LOCKERS provide clean, attrac- 
ess-wash-and-change facilities. Big and 
interiors are spacious and well designed 
livenience and good ventilation. Strong 
urdy, made of steel to assure complete 
tion of personal effects and tools. 
| -ized, an exclusive feature that provides 
rior base for the baked enamel finish. 
s bumps, scratches, abrasions of every- 
ice to the site of the injury. Available 
e selection of sizes, styles, and 
air locking devices. Write today. 
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REPUBLIC’S BERGER DIVISION CONTRACT FACILITIES 
can help you solve fabricating and assembly prob- 
lems. Berger will manufacture your product in 
volume runs—engineer, fabricate, finish, pack, and 
ship, all to your specifications. Your contract- 
fabricated products can be completely assembled 
with operating mechanisms installed. Sheet metal 
assemblies can be finished with a prime coat, ready 
for final finishing, assembly and packing at your 
plant. Write today. A Republic representative will 
review Berger’s facilities with you. 


STACK...STORE...SHIP...WITH REPUBLIC MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT. These strong, steel, rugged 
skid boxes deliver long, efficient service at low 
per-year cost. They feature corrugated box con- 
struction and heavy-duty stacking brackets for 
easy handling. Four-way space fork channels 
simplify handling in close-quarter restricted space. 
Stacking does not damage the boxes and stacking 
speeds materials handling. Let Republic’s Berger 
Division Materials Handling Specialists solve your 
materials handling problems. Send coupon. 


Si ett 


REPUBLIC 


City 


Name 
Company 


Address 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

DEPT. ST-7896 

1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Please send information on the products checked below: 
O Republic Bar Rack (1) Republic Steel Lockers 
OContract Facilities [Materials Handling Equipment 
O Please have a Republic-Berger representative call 
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Steel Inventories Will Outlast 30 Day Strike 


few steel consumers will be hurt for a month. 
After six weeks, many consumers would be in 
trouble because of imbalanced stocks. After 
eight weeks, shortages would force mass shut- 
downs. That’s what SrreEer discovered in a 
survey of steel buyers (Page 59). Since Jan. 1, 
customer inventories have grown from 13 mil- 
lion to 19.5 million tons. By June 30, about 
21 million tons will be stocked. Automakers 
will have nearly 90 days’ supply; appliance 
people will have around 60 days. 


Britons Cut Steel Prices 


The British Iron & Steel Board last week announced a 2 per cent price re- 
duction (about $2.80 a ton) on shipments of 10 tons or more (Page 140). 
It means tougher foreign competition for U. S. producers. And it applies 
even more pressure on U. S. industry to hold wages down. British steelmen 
say the move was made to encourage buyers to place larger orders. That 
would make longer production runs possible and result in greater produc- 
tion efficiency. The move may save British steel buyers $33 million a year, 
- say some trade experts. 


Aluminum's Going Places 


Expect U. S. aluminum to reach 4.2 
million tons annually by 1965 and 
10 million tons by 1975. Current an- 
nual production: About 1.9 million 
tons. A STEEL survey shows that 73 
per cent of aluminum users will boost 
their consumption during the next 
_five years; 1 in 10 nonusers will switch 
to the light metal. It stands on the 
threshold of major new automotive 
uses, faces a booming packaging mar- 
ket, looks to steady growth in marine 
and electrical applications (Page 103). 


Where Foreign Steel Comes From, Where It Goes 
Most of the imported steel coming to the U. S. via the St. Lawrence Seaway 
is destined for Buffalo, Detroit (often via Toledo), and Chicago. Wire and 


rebars are the predominant products. West Germany, France, Belgium, 
and Great Britain are major nations of origin. Italy sells a_ little; 


103 Market Outlook—Page 135 


If the United Steelworkers walk out on July 1, 
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METALWORKING OUTLOOK 


Sweden is shipping specialty products. European producers apparently think 
that Chicago can become one of their best markets because some mills re- 
portedly will set up direct sales offices there. In Cleveland, the three biggest 
buyers of foreign steel are a fastener maker, a warehouse, and a structural 
steel firm. As an example of the quantities coming in: 2500 tons entered via 
Detroit from May 18 to 22. In just one shipload, Chicago on May 13 
received 6600 tons of bars and channels from Belgium. 


Islands of Steel: Rejuvenating an Old Market 


Offshore mineral development shows 
signs of shaking out of its doldrums. Re- 
cent Louisiana underwater leases brought 
record bids (up to $3000 an acre). It 
signals the rebirth of a good market for 
steelmen and other oil country suppliers 
(Page 137). And it may continue good 
for some time. Over the next decade, 
experts forecast a 63 per cent jump in 
U. S. oil needs and a 111 per cent leap 
in foreign consumption. It means brighter 
long term prospects for shipbuilders. 


World Steel Production Sets Record 


World steel production rose to an annual rate of 350 million net tons dur- 
ing 1959’s first quarter, reports the Commerce Department. That’s 49 mil- 
lion better than 58 and 28 million better than the previous record, set 
in °O7. The U. S., Canada, Russia, Japan, and China were the major coun- 
tries with gains. European Coal & Steel Community didn’t hit its *58 pace. 


More Metalworking Money Moves Overseas 


Continent hopping is becoming stand- 
ard duty for many metalmen. Reason: 
The significant shift in the type of pri- 
vate, long term investments abroad. In 
the 1920s, most American money went 


into portfolio investments, which imply 
no important implication in management 
decisions. Today, most money goes into 
direct investments, where ownership of 
more than 25 per cent of the business 
is usually involved (Page 74). 


Steel Chiefs Disagree on Third Quarter Prospects 


92 


If there were no steel strike, what would be the industry’s third quarter 


operating rate? Inland Steel Co. would run at better than 80 per cent of | 
capacity, believes Joseph L. Block, chairman. Youngstown Sheet & Tube _ 


Co. could operate at 70 per cent or better, reports J. L. Mauthe, chairman. 
But Roger M. Blough, chairman, U. S. Steel Corp., said his company’s rate 
would drop to 60 per cent. And Charles M. White, chairman, Republic Steel 
Corp., said his firm’s third quarter would be “not very good,” because “every- 
body has built up inventories.” 
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Everybody—Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant, Chief—in Steel Act 


In Gary, Ind., a doctor, lawyer, merchant, and Indian chief have decided 
that a 4% cent an hour pay boost for steelworkers would be noninflationary. 
Dr. M. R. Marshall, Attorney G. W. Hulbert, Merchant A. J. Feinberg, and 
Chief Lone Eagle sent their message to President Eisenhower, R. Conrad 
Cooper (chief management negotiator), and David McDonald, USW presi- 
_- dent. Gary area churches are conducting “a prayer crusade for peace in the 
steel industry.” 


Look for Congress to slice about $400 mil- 
lion from President Eisenhower’s defense 
budget for fiscal 1960 (Page 68). The Army 
stands to gain ($222 million); two services 
will lose (the Navy $83 million; the Air 
Force $539 million). Reason: Congressmen 
are placing more emphasis on the long term 
projects, less on the short term ones. They 
also charge the Pentagon with bickering, 
confusion, and duplication. 


% 4 Goldwater Blasts Labor Power 
The unworkable labor conditions forcing Electric Auto-Lite Co.’s La Crosse, 
Wis., plant to close is just one more example of the abusive power exercised 
by some labor leaders, declares Sen. Barry Goldwater (R., Ariz.). Auto-Lite will 
close the plant July 3 because of the “severe handicap” its UAW labor con- 
tract placed on it. Local union leaders ignored a plea from the company at 
last winter’s contract negotiations. 


_ Group Thinking Aids New Product Development 
_ Expect the committee approach to be- 
come even more popular in new prod- 
uct development (Page 65). It has 
been paying off for many firms. Ex- 
ample: Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
An active search for new profitmakers 
(Example: radial saw) has won Rock- 
_ well new markets (it’s now the second 
largest maker of radial saws) and 
boosted its sales by 35 per cent in six 


years (1952-58). 


Werner von Braun Asks for Better Materials 


Missile and supersonic aircraft designs are being limited by the nonavail- 
ability of suitable materials, reports Dr. Werner von Braun. So designers 
use composite materials, unorthodox designs, unusual fabrication techniques, 
and sometimes disregard commonly accepted safety margins. Adds Dr. Von 
Braun: Although aluminum makes up about 90 per cent of the total airframe 
weight of our larger missiles, it doesn’t mean that aluminum will continue 


METALW'! 
OUTLOO! 


METALWORKING OUTLOOK 


to dominate the field. The metal begins to suffer measurable loss of strength 


above 400° F,.. 


Reliability: Why SPS Emphasizes It 


If the product you make has 100 parts, and 
each part will function perfectly 99 times out 
of 100, your product will probably fail six 
times out of ten. That’s the law of proba- 
bility. Such mathematics is becoming an im- 
portant sales tool for Standard Pressed Steel 
Co., Jenkintown, Pa. It’s teaching its cus- 
tomers’ purchasing agents the reliability for- 
mula. You may want greater reliability. Take 
a tip from SPS’s approach (Page 64). 


Is Radar Obsolete? 


Radar can’t protect us, says the “father of radar,” Sir Robert Watson-Watt. 
He contends that the U. S. is wasting its money on three systems that de- 
pend on radar for their effectiveness—an antimissile missile like Nike-Zeus, the 
ballistic missile early warning system (BMEWS), and the air defense control 
system (SAGE). Sir Robert says a better approach would be through com- 
munications satellites. The Nike-Zeus full program reportedly would cost 
$5 billion; SAGE and BMEWS will run $8.7 billion if plans for the next 


four or five years are carried through, reports a Pentagon source. 


Australia Sees Big Investment Gains Coming 


Australia looks for a 20 per cent rise in investments from overseas during the 
fiscal year beginning June 30. New in the picture is Japan. Non-Australian 
interests are already putting $275 million a year into the country; about 
$330 million is slated for the coming fiscal year. One reason: Australia 
claims the world’s lowest unemployment rate. Spending for plant and equip- 
ment during 1959’s first half is running about 12 per cent higher than dur- 
ing 1958’s last half. 


Raytheon Plans "Cabin in the Sky’ 


Sky stations, hovering in fixed positions in space are being planned by Ray- 
theon Co. Power will be transmitted from a ground generating plant. It 
will be generated by a battery of amplitron tubes (now used in air traffic 
control systems) and beamed upward by antennas grouped in a 400 ft square 
array, coming to a focus about 100 ft in diameter at the sky station. 


Straws in the Wind 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is leasing $3.5 million worth of equipment 
(1350 pieces) and has reached an agreement for the rearrangement of union 
track forces that will bring about “100 per cent mechanization of track 
maintenance by June 16”. . . Prices of light bulbs will be boosted up to 
16 per cent the end of this month . . .Convair Astronautics won a $33.5 
million contract to build the Vega, a vehicle that’s scheduled to hurl a 2 
ton, manned laboratory into space . .. Union Carbide Metals Co. is study- 
ing the feasibility of a new atomic fuel element (uranium carbide clad with 
columbium) . . . Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has developed an international 
version of its F-104 Starfighter and is trying to sell it to Western powers. 
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Inflation: Our Gravest Danger 


The gravest danger of our times is the creeping inflation eroding away the 
value of the dollar. 


Today, the dollar of 1947-49 is worth less than 84 cents in terms of whole- 
sale prices. 

The dollar of 1937-39 is worth less than 45 cents. 

The dollar of the 1933 depression is worth less than 35 cents. 

The dollar is worth even less in terms of many things industry must buy 
and replace. 


For example, Republic Steel spent $33 million on three new coke oven 
batteries at Cleveland. It will spend another $10 million for coal handling 
equipment. 

The new ovens replaced four old batteries originally costing $1 million each. 
Republic recovered the $4 million as depreciation but must provide the balance 
($40 million) out of earnings or new financing. 

The same type price inflation has affected every business and every indi- 
vidual whether it is applied to machine tools, automobiles, or shoes. 

It has eroded the value of savings accounts, government bonds, insurance 
policies, and retirement benefits. 

It has inflated common stock prices out of proportion to their earnings. It 
has cost the U. S. a large share of its export market. 

Now the dollar is under further attack by labor. With its monopoly power, 
it can insist on keeping the wage-price spiral going even contrary to the wishes 
of the rank and file. 

Management needs to do two things: 

1. Resist demands for wage increases that are out of line with increased 
productivity. 

2. Do everything in its power to help dispel the myth that “a little inflation 
is good for the country.” 

People are apathetic to the real dangers of inflation because, like an opiate, 
it is so insidious. 
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As the strike deadline 


nears what can you 


count on from Ryersor 


As this is written we can only hope, as everyone does, 
that a steel strike can be averted. However, if there 
is a strike here’s the assurance we can give you of 
cooperation from Ryerson. 

Long before the current heavy demand developed, 
Ryerson began building up inventories to meet any 
eventuality. So we entered the second quarter with 
stocks at an all-time high—by far the nation’s larg- 
est in tonnage, types and sizes. 

Although demand has been exceptionally high we 
are currently able to meet most requirements and 
expect to reach mid-year with much larger stocks 
than we have ever had in any comparable period. 
So, with few exceptions, we should still be able to 
take care of your needs. 

Naturally, if steel is not being produced our stocks 
will not last indefinitely, but it’s still a safe bet that 
you will be able to get what you need at Ryerson— 
if you can get it anywhere. You can also count on 
Ryerson to maintain its regular policy of fair pub- 
lished prices and to furnish steel that is always of 
high, uniform quality. 

Your Ryerson representative is well qualified to 
review the facts and help you get the maximum for 
your steel-buying dollars. Ask him to analyze your 
requirements with you the next time he calls. 


CARBON STEEL BARS 
Hot rolled and cold finished 


STRUCTURALS 


Channels, angles, beams, etc. 


PLATES 


Forming and welding, flange 
and firebox qualities, high 
carbon, E-Z-Cut, etc. 


SHEETS & STRIP 
More than 20 types 


TUBING 


Seamless and welded me- 
chanical, hydraulic cylinder 
and fluid line, structural, etc. 


STEELS IN STOCK 


STAINLESS STEEI 


Sheets, plates, bars, tul 
pipe and fittings. 15 ty 
standard and aire 
qualities. 


ALLOY STEEL 


Case hardening, direct h 
ening and heat treated, f 
leaded alloys, aircraft « 
ity alloys, etc. 


CONSTRUCTION STI 


Re-bars and accesso 
spirals, wire fabric, open 
joists, etc. 


TOOL STEEL 


Water and oil harden 
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{iL INVENTORIES are _ in- 
ing steadily in spite of the ris- 
rend in consumption. 
the United Steelworkers hit 
wicks on July 1, few users will 
urt for a month. After six 
s, many consumers will be in 
le because their stocks are out 
alance. After eight weeks, 
ages will force mass shut- 
S. 
ice the first of the year, users 
upped their inventories from 
illion to 19.5 million tons. By 
30, they'll have about 21 mil- 
tons in stock—9 million more 
they had last September 
nm liquidation ended), but 4 
m less than they had on the 
of the 1956 strike. 
~ more important than statis- 
mn inventory totals is the ques- 


“Who has what?” 


¢ Users Well Fixed—After a 
strike, big customers some- 
$ press steelmakers to accept 
a demands that they might 
wise resist. This year, there 
ldn’t be much pressure from 
utomotive industry, steel’s big- 
customer. The recipient of 
per cent of domestic shipments, 
arned its suppliers in January 
t set for a 90 day strike. 
though it has only 45 days’ 
ly of flat-rolled material, Chrys- 
Jorp. expects to double its in- 
ry by the end of the month. 
» Colbert, president, says his 
will have enough steel by June 
© finish the *59 models and 
» a good start on next year’s. 


her Body Div. of General Mo- 


lf We Have 3-Month Steel 
Strike, Inventories Will 
Change Like This: 


(Millions of net tons) 


SHIPMENTS* 


12-31-58 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 


CONSUMPTION 


BUILDUP INVENTORY 


13.0 
13.2 
13.7 
15.5 
17.4 
19.5 
21.0 
15.4 
10.7 
7.8 


*Includes imports eeuaae 240,000 tons a month through July; 400,000 tons a month 


in August and September). 


tors Corp. is still shooting at a 90 
day inventory and expects to reach 
its objective. 

Of the Big Three, only Ford Mo- 
tor Co. seems to be in jeopardy. 
Sales have surpassed expectations, 
forcing it to divert steel bought for 
stock to immediate production. 
“We're a little behind our target 
inventories,’ a buyer admits, “but 
we hope to be up there by the end 
of June.” 

If Ford and other large consum- 
ers get all of the tonnage they’re 
counting on this month, it'll be 
only because steelmakers had ex- 
traordinary co-operation from men 


and machines: No furnace break- 
downs, wildcat strikes, slowdowns, 
or transportation tieups. Last 
month, Ford had trouble ordering 
an extra 10,000 tons of sheets for 
June delivery. Although it has its 
own steel plant (with a United 
Autoworkers contract), the com- 
pany probably can’t supply more 
than 40 per cent of its current re- 
quirements. Operations are close 
to capacity, so it’s unlikely that 
they could be stepped up enough 
to fill the void. 


e Appliance Makers Loaded—Like 


the automotive companies, major 
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appliance manufacturers have been 
hedging against a steel strike for 
months. “Our suppliers are 10 to 
14 days behind on sheets,” an in- 
dustry leader reports, “but we're 


not worried. Even if we don’t get - 


everything we ordered for June, 
we'll have enough steel for at least 
60 days. I don’t think we’d have 
any real trouble for three months.” 
Adds a midwestern competitor: 
“Our inventory will outlast a strike 
of six to eight weeks. Since we've 
scheduled a two week vacation for 
late July, we’re pretty well set for 
two and a half months.” 

Other buyers who are well pre- 
pared for a break in steel produc- 
tion are the canmakers, oil produc- 
ers, and service centers. Because 
their shipments jumped about 10 
per cent last month, warehouses 
weren’t able to expand their inven- 
tories. By June 30, their stocks may 
drop from the current 3.6 million 
tons to the Jan. | level of 3.4 mil- 
lion. But even if they do, they'll 
be 36 per cent larger than they 
were at the time of the 1956 strike. 


¢ Components Important—Big in- 
ventories in the mass production 
industries won’t guarantee uninter- 
rupted operations during a steel 
strike unless component manufac- 
turers have ample stockpiles too. In 
the case of the automotive sup- 
pliers, there should be no problems. 
Those that don’t have 90 day steel 
inventories probably have big 
enough stocks of finished goods to 
make up the difference. Asked 
whether he had much steel on 
hand, a fastener maker replied: 
“We can still get through the 
aisles.” A Chicago muffler and 
tailpipe manufacturer says it can 
keep going three and a half months. 


e Where Stocks Are Low — AI- 
though most consumers will have 
little to fear for the first six weeks 
of a strike, some will be in trouble 
by the end of July because: 1. They 
were left at the post when the buy- 
ing rush began. 2. They under- 
estimated their first half require- 
ments; business picked up so rapid- 
ly that they had to use steel bought 
for inventory as soon as they re- 
ceived it. 3. They needed hard- 
to-get items. 4. They didn’t have 
the money or couldn’t afford to tie 
it up in inventory. 

Railroad carbuilders will be in a 
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tight spot because they started late 
and needed material that wasn’t 
readily available (plates and light 
structurals). Structural fabricators 
didn’t increase their inventories 
much because they lacked cash and 
didn’t know what they’d need. 


Little Progress 


THE UNITED STEELWORKERS 
has not given specific demands to 
the steel companies after more than 
a month of negotiations. 


The union has presented econom- 
ic arguments for substantial wage 
increases and higher fringe bene- 
fits, but it has not spelled out “sub- 
stantial” or “higher.” 

The industry bargaining team is 
now presenting its economic argu- 
ments for a one year extension of 
the labor contract, with no change 
in wages or benefits and the elim- 
ination of the cost-of-living pro- 
vision. 


© Labor’s Argument—The USW 
bases its case on profits and pro- 
ductivity. It claims “high” earn- 
ings in the steel industry make it 
possible for the companies to afford 
higher employment costs without 
passing the increase along in their 
prices. 

The union claims marked im- 
provement in output per manhour 
(its definition of productivity) also 
justifies wage and benefit boosts. 


e Industry’s Position — The com- 
panies’ case—reiterated last week 
by Republic Steel Corp.’s chairman, 
Charles M. White, and President 
Thomas F. Patton—is this: Steel’s 
hourly employees are the highest 
paid industrial workers in America 
except for the relatively small num- 
ber of makers'of flat glass. The av- 
erage autoworker gets 38 cents an 
hour less. 


To show why Republic needs 
profits, the executives pointed out 
that their firm is replacing four old 
batteries of coke ovens built at a 
cost of $4 million with three new 
batteries which will cost $43 mil- 
lion with auxiliary equipment. In- 
adequate depreciation allowances 
force Republic and every other steel 


Builders of machinery, earth 
ing equipment, and farm i 
ments will fall short of their in 
tory objectives. Miscellaneou 
ers, especially the small comp: 
are short on hot rolled, cold r 
and galvanized sheets. 


in Steel Tall 


company to go to profits to fir 
such replacements and expan: 
Republic and the industry « 
that the union’s definition of 
ductivity is inadequate; prodi 
ity gains involve the improver 
in machines and managerial : 
as well as increased contribv 
by the men using the equip 
Workers are not entitled to g 
the benefits of higher produc 
because they are responsible 
only part of the increase. 


e Selective Strike? — Mr. P 
“would be surprised” if the 
union decides to strike just pé 
the industry. 

Will President Eisenhower it 
the 80 day, cooling off prox 
under Taft-Hartley? Nobody k 
yet, but Mr. Patton believes 
if it is invoked, the Pres 
wouldn’t ask for it unless a 
has been going on for some 


e Will We Have a Strike?—R 
lic’s and the industry’s exec 
hope not, but there was gloon 
week about the lack of pro 

About the only optimism yo 
find is among some goverr 
officials. They profess to b 
that the Presidential pressure 
press conference statements 
help lead to settlement by Jur 
“Neither side wants a strike, 
Washington man points out. 

“That’s true,” say Messrs. F 
and White, “but we can’t § 
granting wage increases and 
ing part of them on in the fo 
price increases.” They’re alk 
about the rising competition 
other materials and from f 
steel. (Jobs of 170,000 U. S. 1 
workers are jeopardized by wa 
high they cannot meet foreign 
petition.) They and other ste 
ficials make it clear they’re 
showdown fight. 


ST 


ocialist Target: British Steel 


e Labor Party has issued a policy state- 
nt urging the renationalization of the steel 
ustry. It says: “The pretense that control 
xercised by shareholders is a mockery . . . 
ikers and accountants frustrate engineers 
mpting to use their creative ability to serve 
nation . . . Instead of improving efficiency 
| productivity, the companies’ prime interest 
in making attractive ‘buys’ for speculators 
. Directors can ignore national considera- 
is and small shareholders as long as they 
vide profits for the banks and insurance 
apanies . . . Public ownership is the best 
tection against private monopoly . . . Only 
‘state can provide capital for an expanding 
ustry and insure that supply and demand 
tch.”” Here’s the situation as the socialism 
capitalism debate flares again. 


on = =—r—__ roducti 


United States... . 
__USSR and East Europe . 
Common Market... . 


_ (Millions of tons) 
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NTROVERSY over public vs. 
ate ownership of the British 
l industry shows no sign of abat- 


he Conservatives, after ten years 
power, must hold an election 
1961. They are likely to call one 
re then, using their ups and 
ms in popularity to advantage. 
» Labor Party has entered the 
tical arena favoring renational- 
ion, charging the Conservatives 
ve made a muddle in steel.” 
rate enterprise proponents attack 
nstant sniping’ by Socialist 
pagandists at the directors of 
300 companies employing 300,- 
workers. They say the threat 
nationalization discourages in- 
ors. 


itain has accepted some degree 
ublic supervision in the industry 
e 1932. 
. protective tariff was effected in 
t year to help the depression rid- 
steelmakers. (Profit on capi- 
was less than 2 per cent from 
T to 1933; the industry operated 
4 loss in 1932.) To prevent a 
iopoly from forming in the pro- 
ed business climate, the Import 
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Duties Advisory Committee was ap- 
pointed as watchdog. 


e After World War II, steel was 
earmarked for state ownership by 
the Labor government elected in 
1945. 

The industry’s postwar problems 
were greatly multiplied by the pros- 
pect of nationalization. The Na- 
tionalization Bill was given royal 
assent in 1949, but wasn’t effected 
until February, 1951, when shares 
of nearly 100 of the largest firms 
were transferred to the Iron & Steel 
Corp. of Great Britain. Many 
smaller companies, principally en- 
gaged in finishing, remained under 
private ownership. The split made 
planning and supervision harder. 


© The Conservative government re- 
turned to power in 1951 and pledged 
to return steel to private hands. 

In November, 1951, the Iron & 
Steel Corp. was directed to make no 
further change in the industry. In 
1953, the Iron and Steel Act, de- 
signed to reorganize steel under pri- 
vate ownership, yet continuing pub- 
lic supervision, was passed. The 
Iron & Steel Corp. was abolished 


Source: British Iron & Steel Federation. 


and ownership transferred to the 
Iron & Steel Holding & Realization 
Agency, charged with returning the 
companies to private ownership. A 
new Iron & Steel Board was given 
supervision of the industry. 


e The present organization, based 
on the Iron and Steel Act, provides 
for both private and public control. 


The private element, the boards 
of directors of the operating units, 
controls finances, commercial policy, 
and day to day operations. Ultimate 
power over industry policy, plan- 
ning, scale of development, raw ma- 
terial supplies, and prices rests with 
the public group, the Iron and Steel 
Board appointed by the minister of 
power. It reports regularly to the 
minister, who reports to Parliament. 


e Here are the Socialists’ charges 
and some answers: 

1. Steel has failed to develop ade- 
quately under private ownership. 

Conservatives point to “the rec- 
ord.” Capacity has risen from 195.7 
million tons in 1946 to 27.4 million 
tons in 1958. Production climbed 
from 14.2 million tons in 1946 to 
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24.3 million tons in 1957, then fell 
to 22 million tons during the reces- 
sion last year. Exports of steel and 
steel goods made up 54 per cent of 
the value of exports in 1958 com- 
pared with 31 per cent before World 
War II. Conservatives claim explo- 
ration and development of raw ma- 
terials has been carried on at full 
clip. 


Capitalists emphasize that expan- 
sion plans were formulated before 
nationalization in 1951. They say 
the Iron & Steel Corp. added little 
fresh thinking in its nine months 
in power. They add that output 
achieved under the first two post- 
war development plans have regu- 
larly exceeded the targets. Today, 
partly due to the recession, excess 
capacity is well over 5 million tons. 
A permanent large excess would be 
a waste of Britain’s limited invest- 
ment resources, they claim. 


2. The present method of public 
control is ineffective. 


The Labor Party states: “Owner- 
ship and control must be in the 
same hands if planning is to be ef- 
fective. Full public ownership is 
the only way out. Only the state 
can provide the great volume of 
capital for building an expanding 
steel industry at reasonable cost 
while insuring that the supply of 
steel matches demand in the right 
quantities at the right time and 
that demand is planned to meet the 
supply.” 

Conservatives counter that divid- 
ed control is a merit, for there is 
fallibility in single judgment. The 
present arrangement, they say, has 
the initiative and drive of private 
enterprise with the public interest 
safeguarded by a statutory group. 


Again they point to “the rec- 
ord”: Since 1954, when denation- 
alization began, steel prices have 
risen but 30 per cent. Coal is up 
41 per cent; transport used in steel- 
making up 47 per cent. There has 
been no major industrial dispute. 
Labor - management relations are 
harmonious. Earnings of steelmen 
are among the highest in British 
history. The plant accident rate 
has dropped over a third in the 
last three years. 


3. Denationalization has failed 
because much of the capital in in- 
dustry is publicly owned and share- 
holders reap the benefits. Control 
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by shareholders is a “mockery.” 

Those for private interprise say 
that aenationalization has resulted 
in a wide diffusion of ownership. 
In fact, 9 out of 10 shareholders in 
the 12 largest companies own less 
than 500 shares. All but 12 of the 
nation’s steel firms are in private 
hands. The only mockery in share- 
holding are the charges against 
it, declare Conservatives. Directors 
must report at least once a year to 
the shareholders which is a more 
definable responsibility than “public 
interest.” 


© So the basic issue seems to boil 
down to the old socialism-capitalism 
quarrel. 

Probably the best argument 
against nationalized steel is the poor 
record of Britain’s publicly owned 
enterprises. Most are sick. The 
coal industry, the railroads and oth- 
er public transport facilities run by 
the British Transportation Commis- 
sion, British Overseas Airways, and 
British European Airways have all 
piled up huge deficits. Gas and elec- 
tricity are the only government 
owned industries to show a profit 
over the years. Labor troubles, es- 


pecially in coal and transportation, 
are worse than ever. 

Some inside sources believe those 
expecting steel’s nationalization will 
have a long wait. 


METALLIC BELLOWS and bellows as- 
semblies, made by Fulton Sylphon Div., 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., are displayed at the in- 
dustrial controls exhibition of the Milan 
Fair, Milan, Italy 


Butler, Morton Urge: 
Get into Politics 


ARE BUSINESSMEN as active in} 
politics as they should be? 

“No,” say Paul M. Butler, chair- 
man of the Democratic National|| 
Committee, and Sen. Thruston B. 
Morton (R., Ky.) chairman of the} 
Republican National Committee. 


© Blast—Speaking at an American 
Management Association meeting 
in New York, Mr. Butler accused || 
many businessmen of being “woe- 
fully ignorant when it comes to} 
politics and public affairs, of scorn- 
ing personal participation in pol- 
itics, dodging direct responsibility, 
and identifying themselves with the 
axiom that what is good for the 
corporation is good for the nation.” 


Senator Morton agrees that man- 
agers should be interested in broad 
problems but also believes they 
“should be articulate and aggres- 
sive” in helping to shape the pol- 
icies and programs that affect busi- 
ness directly. 


e Sauce for the Goose—Both chair- | 
men cautioned that managers 
should enter the political arena as | 
citizens, not as representatives of | 
corporations. Says Mr. Butler: 
“Corporations don’t have the right 
to adopt positions on political issues 
as corporations unless they take a 
vote of their stockholders before- 
hand, and even then there’s some 
doubt about the legality of using 
corporate funds for political activ- 
tance 

STEEL asked Chairman Butler 
if the same restriction ought not to 
hold equally true for a labor union. 
He wouldn’t give a direct answer 
but intimated that unions have 
more freedom of action than cor- 
porations in this sphere. But Sen-_ 
ator Morton said he doesn’t think | 
unions have any right to spend 
funds in support of a political can- 
didate even though it has become 
practice. 


In the 1958 elections, says the 
senator, 32 labor groups reported 
political expenditures coming to $1,- 
828,777. Only $13,850 went to Re- 
publicans even though more than 
25 per cent of the union vote went 
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to them. He looks for labor to 
step up its activities next year. 


¢ Evaluation — Management has 
been on a par with labor in pre- 


senting its case to elected legisla- 
tors, says the senator. But it hasn’t 
been as aggressive in supporting 
“sympathetic” political candidates 
or in telling its story to the public. 


lke Enters Turbine Fight 


President's cabinet considers plea of electrical manufacturers 
to halt federal buying of imported turbines. Canadians will 
be among foreign builders supplying latest U.S. projects 


FROM the Office of Civil & De- 
fense Mobilization to the President’s 
cabinet—that’s the route the case 
of the imported turbines has taken 
in the last two weeks. 

Months ago OCDM reportedly 
had its conclusions ready on the 
appeal for help by General Electric 
Co. and the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association. Their 
contention: Imported turbines en- 
danger national security. But be- 
hind the scenes, struggles between 
trade and protectionist forces have 
frustrated action by the President; 
his cabinet finally met last Friday 
to discuss OCDM?’s recommenda- 


_ tions and the White House’s posi- 
| tion. 


The problem hasn’t been static 


— during OCDM’s deliberations. U. S. 
firms bid $15 million for a job at 
_ Wamapum, Wash., and $9 million 


for a job at Big Bend, S. Dak. 
Dominion Engineering of Canada 
bid about $10 million for Wama- 
pum, against Baldwin-Lima-Hamil- 
ton and Allis-Chalmers. English 
Electric, Great Britain, bid $6 mil- 
lion for Big Bend against B-L-H. 


e Made in Canada—What aston- 
ishes the U. S. producers most: The 
Big Bend contract (eight, 90,000 kw 
turbines) will be handled by a Ca- 
nadian subsidiary of English Elec- 
tric, while the Wamapum project 
is for ten hydroturbines, also to be 
built in Canada. U. S. companies 
contend Canadian wage rates won’t 
allow for the underbidding of the 
foreign firms. They conclude those 
overseas bids are loss leaders, de- 
signed to sew up the market. 
Wamapum was a free-for-all 
among foreign competitors, a Wash- 
ington source says, indicating more 
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foreign firms than ever are be- 
coming interested in the U. S. mar- 
ket. Among the bidders: Hitatchi 
(Japan), Neupic (France), Nohab 
(Sweden), and Boving and English 
Electric (Great Britain). 

If U. S. firms had received the 
two jobs, they would have obtained 
what for the last ten years has 
amounted to an average year’s sales 
in the hydroturbine business— 
about $27 million. 


e TVA Bids Postponed—To gain 
more time to prepare bids for $50 
million worth of turbines for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (STEEL, 
May 11, p. 102), domestic producers 
secured a postponement of the bid 
opening until June 16. Bids were 
due originally by May 26. TVA has 
invited three domestic and three 
foreign firms for that work: GE, 
Westinghouse, Allis-Chalmers, 
Brown Boveri (Switzerland), and 
C. A. Parsons and English Electric. 
There’s talk that English Electric 
would again turn over some of its 
work to its Canadian subsidiary, if 
it won the contract. Before those 
bids come up, however, the air may 
be cleared a little. 


Tour Russia: $5 


You can tour the Soviet steel 
industry for only $5. The American 
Iron & Steel Institute will guide you 
across Russia in a new book, Steel 
in the Soviet Union. 

Last spring, 19 American iron 
ore and steel executives took a 
month’s good will trip through the 
USSR. They visited iron mining, 
benefication, sintering, blast fur- 
nace, steelmaking, and rolling mill 


operations. The group saw the best 
Soviet plants and concluded they 
were well-managed, modern, and 
efficient. The book is compiled 
from individual reports made by 
members of the delegation, led by 
Edward L. Ryerson, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago. STEEL’s editor-in- 
chief, Irwin H. Such, was in the 
group. 

Each segment of the industry is 
summarized. Other topics include 
how the industry is managed, a 
view of Russia from a visitor’s ex- 
perience, and a listing of U. S. 
and Russian personnel. 


Gearmakers Report 
Fast Comeback 


STEADILY increasing bookings for 
gears provide an index of the rapid 
recovery of metalworking from the 
1958 recession. 

Incoming orders reported by mem- 
bers of the American Gear Manu- 
facturers Association are running 
above the average for 1956, the 
industry’s best year to date. 

April bookings were 255 per cent 
of the 1947-49 average. May 
orders will be well above April’s. 
judging from reports by AGMA 
members attending the annual 
meeting in Hot Springs, Va., last 
week. Inquiries indicate June will 
continue the upward trend. 


e Broad Improvement—An anal- 
ysis of orders indicates the recovery 
is fairly even from all gear users. 
Demand from the capital goods 
industries is just beginning to show 
substantial improvement. Orders 
from makers of heavy duty trans- 
missions for earth moving equipment 
and large trucks are outstanding. 
Chief worry of the gearmakers 
apparently is that prices are still 
too low to permit good profits. 
New officers of AGMA are: Presi- 
dent, J. L. Buehler, Indiana Gear 
Works Inc., Indianapolis; vice presi- 
dent-products division, J. F. Mur- 
ray, Winsmith Inc., Springville, 
N. Y.; vice president-technical di- 
vision, F. Richardz, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh; treasurer, 
C. F. Bannan, Western Gear Corp., 
Lynwood, Calif. John C. Sears 
continues as executive director. 


eae 
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~ RELIABILITY 


Why SPS Emphasizes It 


THIS mountain climber’s life hangs 
by a “thread.” That thread, and 
the fasteners that hold it (insert), 
must be reliable. 

Maybe your sales life hangs by 
a thread. If the product you make 
has 100 parts, and each part will 
function perfectly 99 times out of 
100, your product will probably 
fail six times out of ten. 

That’s the law of probability. It 
governs getting “heads” when you 
toss a coin or a “seven” when you 
roll dice. Such mathematics are 
proving an important sales tool for 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkin- 
town, Pa., a major producer of 
threaded fasteners. 

But it takes more than statistics 
to sell reliability. It requires mod- 
ern quality control methods, a clear 
understanding of customer needs, 
and up-to-date research and engi- 
neering facilities, plus modern, effi- 
cient equipment and well-designed 
production and testing methods. H. 
Thomas Hallowell Jr., SPS presi- 
dent, calls reliability a “way of 
life.” 


e SPS’s philosophy is being trans- 
lated into rising sales of higher 
quality fasteners. 

Example: Prosperity Co. Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., paid two mainte- 
nance men time-and-a-half rates for 
3 hours every Saturday to cinch 
down fasteners on the firm’s presses. 
(Severe shocks and vibration con- 
stantly loosened them.) Seeking 
greater reliability, the firm switched 
to Unbrako self-locking cap screws 
at critical press points. Now, fasten- 
ers on the 1000 ton press have to 
be tightened only once every five 
months. 

That’s just one of hundreds of 
applications in which SPS customers 
have switched to better fasteners to 
get greater reliability. SPS’s 1959 
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sales could exceed $80 million (vs. 
$64.7 million last year). It had a 
5 per cent sales gain last year—de- 
spite the fact that it sells heavily 
to the machinery industries, where 
the recession was most severe. 


¢ You have to educate the buyer. 

Many purchasing agents and de- 
sign engineers specify factors that 
insure extremely high reliability for 
the main components of an assem- 
bly. Then they buy cheap, small 
parts to hold down the total cost. 
What they fail to consider is that 
failure of a small part causes break- 
downs too. A penny saved may be 
a failure earned. 

SPS is teaching its customers’ 
purchasing agents the reliability 
formula. It wants them to intelli- 
gently evaluate the cost (in dol- 
lars—or tenths of a cent) and sav- 
ings (in future sales, customer good 
will, time, and headaches) of a 
high reliability rating. Example: An 
additional finish grind, adding 1.3 
cents to the price of a fastener, 
triples its fatigue life. SPS is help- 
ing venders to justify increased ini- 
tial cost to get better product per- 
formance. 


e SPS’s_ reliability campaign is 
based on experience. 

The firm has fought long and 
hard against letting the pressure 
of price prostitute performance (it 
preached “product quality” during 
1954’s outbreak of price fighting). 

SPS began telling its sales story 
in “reliability” terms about 18 
months ago. It emphasizes relia- 
bility in its marketing because of 
facts like these: 

1. The nation’s repair and serv- 
icing bill will exceed $17 billion 
this year. 

2. The missile program is at a 
stage where many experts accept 
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only a 50-50 chance of success as 
typical of the state of the art. 

3. Auto fatalities, often due to 
mechanical problems, are on the 
rise. 

4. Factory downtime costs are 
skyrocketing. It costs you about $15 
an hour for a turret lathe, $15 to 
$40 an hour for hot or cold head- 
ers, around $75. an hour for a high 
speed, semiautomated sheet steel 
press line, and several hundred 
dollars an hour for some large auto- 
mated. lines. 


9. Today’s more complex ma- 
chines—from industrial equipment 
to household appliances—have more 
parts. So each part ‘must be more 
reliable to maintain the same end- 
product reliability. For example, if 
you make an item with 250 parts, 
it's 77.85 per cent reliable if each 
part is 99.9 per cent reliable. Add 
ten components and you must boost 
the reliability of each of the 260 
parts to 99.9038 to maintain your 
old reliability rating of 77.85 per 
cent. 

The Atlas ICBM is said to have 
300,000 components. To put that 
missile on target nine times out of 
ten, each part must have a reliabil- 
ity rating of 99.99996 per cent. 

A product with 500 parts, each 
with a 99 per cent reliability rat- 
ing, has only a 1 per cent chance 
of doing its job perfectly. Imagine 
what that means in a giant luxury 
airliner that has 2!/, million parts. 

6. Today’s tougher competition 
demands stronger marketing. One 
method: Boost product quality and 
emphasize that in your advertising 
and selling. 


e SPS believes the trend to buying 
brand names in the quest for high 
reliability will increase. 

It contends: “Less and less will 
the business go to the unproven, 
though lowest priced, producer. 
Customers will . . . seek out the 
proven performer, even if he may 
occasionally sell at a slightly higher, 
though still competitive, price.” 


The company has developed a 
booklet and a motion picture to 
convey the reliability story. Both 
are available on request. An eastern 
missile contractor asked for 500 
copies of the booklet to distribute 
to lab personnel. A major producer 
of consumer goods got a copy of 
the film for its library. 
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New Products Are Key 
To Future Growth 


SALES INCREASE 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 0 1,000 


FOOD 
MACHINERY 
CHEMICALS 
ELECTRIC MACH. 
IRON AND STEEL 
TRANS. (Other than Auto) [2 
NONFERROUS METALS 
aa | Tar 
TEXTILES: 


Source: Booz, Allen & Hamilton. 


IMAGINE the year is' 1909. You’re 
the manager of one of the country’s 
leading firms and must help chart 
its future. You project your think- 
ing 50 years and see that two out 
or three of the leading companies 
of your day are no longer in busi- 
ness. In fact, you find that the 
majority of the 100 largest compa- 
nies in 1959 attained their positions 
within the preceding 25 years. 


e More Change Ahead—The exer- 
cise has a moral for modern metal- 
working managers. Comparing the 
last 50 years with the next 50, the 
rate of change in product promi- 
nence and demand will look like a 
Thunderbird alongside a Model T. 
Only companies that have aggres- 
sive, well planned new product 
programs will be able to keep up 
with the competitive pace. 

“The company that relaxes be- 
cause of the sales and profits of 
today could find itself with ware- 
houses full of Hula Hoops or Davy 
Crockett hats tomorrow,” warns the 
Association of Consulting Manage- 
ment Engineers Inc., New York. 


Over the next five years, studies 
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show new products are expected to 
contribute 30 to 80 per cent of busi- 
ness volume. One way to keep up, 
says ACME, is to weed out dead 
products and grow new ones—by 
diversifying, by concentrating on 
broadening product appeal, by de- 
fining markets more clearly or ex- 
panding their boundaries. 


e Bumpy Road — At least 80 per 
cent of all new products fail, and 
the odds are climbing as competitive 
pressures become stronger. 

ACME believes many of the duds 
and misfires are due to: Lack of co- 
ordination, especially between mar- 
keting and engineering; failure of 
production-oriented top executives to 
measure the marketing needs of the 
product against the resources of the 
company; changed economic con- 
ditions or public tastes; poor execu- 
tive judgment on the size or nature 
of the market; internal manage- 
ment rivalries and jealousies; and 
too many intuitive decisions. 


e The Approach — How can you 
plan for new products? 
Profit 


Executives at Counselors 
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Inc., New York, suggest the first 
step is to develop a blueprint of 
what you want to do, or in the 
words of the president, Robert King, 
a product policy. For example, what 
is your marketing and manufactur- 
ing position? What’s your basic 
reason for seeking new products? It 
could be to level out peaks and 
valleys of a production item, ob- 
solescence of a product, age of a 
patent, or the desire to diversify. 


Next, define what your product 
development program will do. 
Chances are you'll come up with: 
1. Development of new products. 
2. Improvement of present ones. 3. 
Elimination of uneconomical or out- 
moded items. 

Organization of your program is 
the next step. Pinpoint responsibili- 
ties, pick a staff, set up a chain of 
command, develop lines of com- 
munication. Lastly, decide how 
much you’re going to spend—set up 
a budget but don’t be so rigid you 


can’t beef up funds if an item 
looks “hot.” 


Once you have set up the ma- 
chinery, development of the prod- 
uct falls into six basic steps: 


¢ Exploration—Search for ideas to 
meet company product objectives. 
They may come from your research 
department, salesmen, or custom- 
ers. You might advertise for new 
product ideas or answer advertise- 
ments in newspapers and maga- 
zines. Most companies have more 
new product ideas than they know 
what to do with, says C. Wilson 
Randle, partner in Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, Chicago. “The world is 
lousy with ideas, and it’s also lousy 
with lousy ideas. The problem is 
picking out products that will pay 
off most and quickest.” 


e Screening—Weigh in the tech- 
nological, market, and other factors 
to determine a prospective product’s 


a 


New Products...the Group Approach 


The committee approach is becoming increasingly popular in new 
product development. At Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, new product 
ideas are screened by this group, headed by Board Chairman W. F. 
Rockwell Jr. It includes the vice president of engineering and research, 
executive vice president, controller, vice president of the Meter & 
Valve Div., vice president in charge of Delta power tool sales, vice 
president in charge of the power tool division, president of Edward 
Valves Inc. (a subsidiary), and the manager of market research. An ac- 
tive search for new profitmakers, such as the radial saw (see model 
at far end of table), has won Rockwell substantial new markets (it’s now 
the second largest maker of radial saws) and boosted sales by 35 per 


cent in six years (1952-58). 
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interest to a company. The con- 
sensus is that the product should 
be related to those you already pro- 
duce. Pay more attention to a prod- 
uct that falls into present market- 
ing outlets rather than one that fits 
current production equipment and 
schedules. Profit Counselors’ Donald 
Hoodes suggests that often a com- 
pany doesn’t evaluate its key ad- 
vantage—its present market. His 
advice: Pick a product that com- 
plements your product line. Your 
reputation in a market can often be 
what’s needed to give your new 
product that added chance of sur- 
vival. 


© Specification—Analyze the idea 
and establish a workable plan. 


¢ Development — Turn the plan 
into a workable and_ producible 
product. 


e Testing—Do product and market 
tests to confirm earlier judgments. 


¢ Commercialization — Launch the 
product in full-scale production and 
distribution. 


e Example — Federal Pacific Elec- 
tric Co., Newark, N. J., has had 
a much higher than average suc- 
cess in marketing new products. Its 
formula: “We analyze sales trends 
for present products to discover 
what markets are expanding. Then 
we analyze our customers to dis- 
cover which groups are growing— 
we concentrate on filling their 
needs. Finally, we analyze our 
profit margin trends. New products 
usually need high margins, at least 
initially.” 

Market research than comes in 
to pinpoint industries that would 
use the product, looks for applica- 
tions, estimates sales patterns and 
the total market, analyzes competi- 
tive items, gives a general idea of 
how profitable it would be to ex- 
pand the line. 

Sales angles are considered: How 
will salesmen and distributors feel 
about the product? Will it bolster 
volume or cut into sales of present 
products? Will it help sell the firm’s 
related equipment? Can it be moved 
through present channels of dis- 
tribution. 

Financial factors are studicd. Can 
the company afford research and 
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development costs? To stay with 
and promote the product until it 
wins acceptance? To carry it at 
an initial loss, if necessary? How 
long will it take for competitors 
to enter the market? How much 
capital will be needed for manu- 
facturing and stocking at varying 
levels? 

Finally, FPE asks these questions: 
Can we price the product competi- 
tively and get back our investment 
within a reasonable time? Would 
another product yield a_ faster 
profit? 


e Price Right—Once you've built 
that better mousetrap and have the 
machinery to get it to the custom- 
er’s door, don’t jeopardize the oper- 
ation by setting an unrealistic price. 

Says Leo M. Beckwith, president 
of Market Forge Co., Everett, Mass.: 
“You don’t necessarily reap a larger 
profit just by asking a higher price. 
It may just tend to encourage com- 
petition. The price you command 
depends on the relative superiority 
and novelty of the product rather 
than cost.” 


His advice: Set a price that will 
gain the fastest acceptance of the 
product, that will yield a regular 
rate of return, and that is as low 
as good design and sound profit 
planning permit. 


© Who Should Be in Charge—Suc- 
cessful programs are headed up by 
a person or group charged with the 
responsibility to develop new prod- 
ucts. Most companies take one of 
two approaches: They invest re- 
sponsibility in a new product man- 
ager (more popular with smaller 
firms), or a product development 
committee (the trend in larger com- 
panies). 

Photostat Corp. recently shifted 
from the committee to a new prod- 
uct planning manager. His respon- 
sibilities: 1. To help create today’s 
corporate image—he looks for im- 
provements in products and _ for 
items that can be quickly developed 
for the current market. 2. To devel- 
op a corporate image for up to five 
years in the future—he looks for 
products which require a longer 
period to develop and which meet 
projected market needs. He reports 
directly to the president. 


Air Reduction Sales Co., New 
York, takes the committee approach 
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keting standpoints. 


Equipment Dept., Erie, Pa. 


—a product sales manager, devel- 
opment engineer, manager of mar- 
keting, production manager, and 
manager of development. On its 


own initiative it can authorize 
reasonable expenditures on a proj- 
ect. 

If the project is of major im- 
portance and crosses divisional lines, 
it makes the recommendation to 
the R&D steering committee, com- 
posed of top corporate management. 

When the new product group 
screens an item it spells out such 
things as applications, what it 
should sell for, what sales are ex- 
pected, life of product, and estimat- 
ed cost of development. After ap- 
proval by top management, the 
project is set up; engineers are 
assigned; and a prototype model 
developed. Next, field trial units 
are manufactured, tested, and 
changes are made. Then the prod- 
uct is transferred to manufacturing. 


New Products Need Testing 


single reason for product failure. 


They must be exhaustively checked from both the engineering and mar- 
Lack of adequate tests is probably the greatest 
Here, a motorized wheel, designed 
for earth movers in pit mining and heavy construction industries, is be- 
ing put through its paces at General Electric Co.’s Locomotive & Car 
An electric traction motor is an integral 
part of the wheel, eliminating transmissions, axles, and gearshafts. 


During all the preparatory stages, 
members of the group formalize ad- 
vertising and sales programs. Mar- 
keting is analyzed as a first step in 
development. By the time the fac- 
tory gets the finished drawing, 
everything is ready for shipment to 
the consumer. 


e Cost—No set formula governs 
how much you should set aside for 
new product development. Air Re- 
duction spends from a few thou- 
sand dollars to more than $1 mil- 
lion, depending on the product. At 
Federal Pacific, 2 to 3 per cent of 
net sales go into development. Air 
Reduction’s expenditures last year 
for both research and development 
were about 3.5 per cent of gross 
sales. 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service Srrrt, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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House Ponders Defense Cuts 


AN UNPRECEDENTED move is underway in this 
age of Tt looks as if Congress will slice 
about $400 million from President Bisenhower’s de- 
fense budget for fiscal 1960. Why? “There is some- 
thing wrong in our present military planning,” says 
the House Appropriations Committee, which recom- 
Bickering, confusion, and duplica- 
tion are sunk es hurled against the Pentagon. 
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Here's how the budget looks as changed by the 
committee: Art my, $9. 2 billion (an increase of $222 
million); Navy, I 1 billion (a decrease of $83 million) ; 


AVY 
Air Force -e. SIT2 billion (a whopping cut of $539 
Compared with fiscal 1959’s budget, the 
Army will pick up $155 million, the Navy will lose 
$455 million, while the Air Force is asked to ab- 
astonishing cut of $754 million. 

Plusses and minuses by specific procurement pro- 
srams: The Army gets $200 million more for its 
modernization program and the Nike Zeus missile. 
The Navy gets $255 million more for its antisubmarine 
efforts. The Air Force will have $172 million more 
for the Atlas and Minuteman. 

It's easy to see the direction of the committee’s think- 
ing by comparing plusses and minuses. The plusses 
are forward looking projects, calculated to make this 
country’s defense posture stronger in the next five 
years. The minuses tend to be programs already ob- 
soleted by advanced technology. Thus the Navy loses 
$260 million it wanted for its conventionally pow- 
ered “super” aircraft carrier. The Air Force won’t 
get $128 million for its Mace, a modernized Matador, 
or $163 million for the Bomarc. 
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Congress Has Taken a Second Look 


Involved the budget cut is a second look by 
some penny pinching congressmen, as well as the re- 
fusal by many others to take the Pentagon’s (especially 
the Air Force’s) word as gospel when it comes to plan- 
ning expenditures. 

Outlook: Congress will keep a much tighter rein 
m future defense spending than many observers ex- 
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pected, Of course, the Senate must O.K. the cuts too, 
but circumstances favor the penny pinchers. It will 
be tough for at least two Presidential candidates in 
the Senate to come out for duplicating missile pro- 
grams, no matter what expert knowledge in defense 
matters they are supposed to have. 


A Switch in Stock Option Taxes? 


Sen. William Proxmire (D., Wis.) has introduced 
a bill to cut the top personal income tax rate from 
91 to 65 per cent. The comments of this liberal per- 
haps indicate a tendency of Congress to encourage tax 
cuts where the revenue loss to the Treasury Depart- 
ment is small. It’s too early to spot a trend, but maybe 
corporations can look for a break from the liberals too, 
despite rumors this week that Democratic leaders will 
ask for a two year extension of the 52 per cent cor- 
porate tax rate. The strategy would be to avoid a 
fight next election year. 

Senator Proxmire calls the upper bracket rates “con- 
fiscatory,” and says they tend to “discourage initia- 
tive.” He does have a gimmick, though, in advocating 
tax cuts: He wants stock options taxed as ordinary 
income, instead of as capital gains. That provision 
would cut into the remuneration of many middle man- 
agers as well as the top corporate executives. 


Strauss Fights for Confirmation 


Inside the Commerce Department, conservative civil 
servants are talking about the tremendous battle Adm. 
Lewis Strauss is putting up to be confirmed as secre- 
tary of commerce. Others in his place might leave 
the in-fighting to aides or the White House. Instead, 
the former Atomic Energy Commission chairman is 
calling on members of both houses of Congress, by 
telephone and personal visit, to solicit their support. 

His troubles were doubled last week when news- 
papers ran a report that he would appoint a railroad- 
man to run the Commerce Department’s study of the 
nation’s transportation problems (air, rail, highway, 
waterway, pipeline, and ocean). He denied the re- 
port, however, pointing out that a Columbia University 
professor has been managing the study since February. 


Capitol Notes 


Metalworking should keep an eye on the 12 na- 
tion conference on Antarctica scheduled for Oct. 15: 
Conference results may indicate how the resources of 
that continent may eventually be tapped . . . The 
Budget Bureau firmly opposes establishing a Depart- 
ment of Science on the Cabinet level . . . 67 trade 
associations have been invited to attend the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce meeting on depreciation, June 
11, in Washington . . . Dave McDonald, USW presi- 
dent, predicts: No labor reform bill this year . . . Rus- 
sia is reported to have sought cold rolled sheets from 
U. S. steelmakers a few months ago for auto produc- 
tion, but the industry turned thumbs down. 
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Aluminum Foam Opens 


PRODUCTION TONNAGE of 
foamed aluminum, while not yet 
impressive, is generating a lively in- 
terest in the year-old product. One 
producer reports sales in the first 
quarter topped total sales in 1958. 

“Usage in the plastic tooling and 
patternmaking fields is growing 
quite rapidly, even though it was 
not known six months ago,” says 
Jack R. Kreigh, president of Foam- 
alum Corp., LaSalle,-Ill. “We feel 
there will be uses for the product 
in the marine, aircraft, missile, 
automotive, and construction 
fields.” 

Producers see construction poten- 
tial for the metal in panels, core 
material for doors, acoustical ceil- 
ing tile, and store fronts. Marine 
uses might include docks and piers, 
surfboards, fish net floats and boat 
parts. The aircraft industry might 
adapt it for surface parts, elec- 
tronics and radio housings, and fur- 
niture. 

“Obviously, our biggest market 
could be in the construction field, 
which we hope to enter this year 
with the introduction of 4 by 8 ft 
panels in various thicknesses. These 
foamed panels would be light, easily 
sawed in the field, warpproof, rot- 
proof, and verminproof. They would 
not require paint, and _ termites 
would find them highly indigest- 
ible,” he adds. 


e The foamed aluminum industry 
consists of two known plants. 
Foamalum Corp. and Dynamic 


Metals Corp., Houston, are the only’ 


known commercial producers of the 
material, both operating on licenses 
from Bjorksten Research Laborato- 
ries Inc., Madison, Wis. The re- 
search company, which developed 
and patented the process for foam- 
ing aluminum, zinc, magnesium, 
copper, and steel, recently sold its 
patent rights to the newly organ- 
ized LOR Corp., Enid, Okla. 
Johan Bjorksten, whose firm is 
continuing its development work, 
feels that large tonnage applica- 
tions are on the way for foamed 
metals, both in the mechanical 
and building trades. He says that 
promise is greatest “where high 
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Foamed aluminum.is formed chemically 
at Foamalum Corp., LaSalle, Ill. 


rigidity in relation to weight is ad- 
vantageous, or where the extreme 
energy absorbing properties on 
shock are important.” 

Foamalum is now merging with 
LOR Corp. to develop and produce 
all five foamed metals. More re- 
search is needed in the working 
of steel, although it has been foamed 
successfully. 


© A chemical mixed with molten 
aluminum produces the metal foam. 

The chemical leavens the mix- 
ture, causing it to rise in the mold. 
The amount of rise, controlled by 
the amount of chemical, tempera- 
ture, and mixing action, produces 
a foam ranging from one-seven- 
teenth to one-third the weight of 
solid aluminum. 

Intricate castings have been made 
with foam; in some, density has 
been reduced to 12 lb per cu ft. 
Panel castings have been made as 
large as 4 ft square, 6 in. ‘thick, and 
weighing 135 Ib. 

Foamed aluminum is normally 
produced from the various alloys 


ew Industry 


rather than pure aluminum; phys- 
ical properties vary with the alloy 
used. Tensile and compressive 
strength are nearly proportional to 
the weight of the foam compared 
with the weight of the ingot metal. 
Rigidity and malleability are both 
termed “good.” The material may 
be machined, cut with a bandsaw. 
nailed, bolted, glued, screwed into, 
and bent or pressed into shape with 
little or no splintering or shatter- 
ing. 


e Magnesium-aluminum alloys are 
said to foam best. 

Recent tests showed a 7 per 
cent magnesium-aluminum alloy, 
formed into a sheet of 1.3 in. thick- 
ness with a 36 lb per cu ft density 
and skin surface on each side, to 
have an average tensile strength of 
17,400 psi. The material had an 
average yield strength of 15,500 
psi. Compression strengths varied 
between samples of different sizes 
and bubble structure, but ranged 
from 2000 to 8000 psi. 


Producers feel that demand for 
foamed metals will grow wherever 
weight is important in selecting a 
metal. Because foamed aluminum 
will float, they predict new appli- 
cations in the marine as well as 
aircraft industries. 

Prices for foamed aluminum vary 
from $1 to $2.25 a pound, depend- 
ing on the size and complexity of 
the casting order, as well as the 
alloy specifications. 


Forms, Micro-Ball Division 


Berthelsen Engineering Works 
Inc., Joliet, Ill., has organized a 
division (called Micro-Ball) for the 
manufacture of chrome steel balls. 
Robert Surerus is general manager. 


Will Build Copper Smelter 


Bethlehem Copper Corp., Vic- 
toria, B. C., plans to build a $40 
million copper smelter 150 miles 
northeast of Vancouver, B. C. The 
project will include open-pit min- 
ing facilities, a smelter, concentra- 
tor, and a town site. 


One of America’s best known and 
most successful designers, 

Russel Wright, is practically 

a household word to Me America. 


man, has brought prac 


the average Am ee 
_ Mr. Wright believes 


should bet universal and xis : 


The portable broiler is high on the list of appliances most wanted by the modern American 
housewife. Until recently, little attention was paid to its design. The unwieldy bulk and lackluster 
styling of most models contrasted with the functional beauty of today’s colorful kitchens and kitchen tools. 

Russel Wright, world famed designer, has applied his talents to this appliance and has created a 
broiler with the attractive tailored look designed to harmonize with modern day kitchens. 

In place of the outmoded polished chromium cover, Mr. Wright has utilized Sharon Steel’s exciting 
new Sharonart* stainless in combination with a main shell of colored baked enamel over textured 
Sharonart*. Russel Wright has replaced impractical broiler operation with simple, functional, press- 
down levers that automatically set the thermostat and timer, and has included a stainless steel well-and- 
tree tray designed to be carried to the dining table and generous bakelite handles for safe carrying of the unit. 

Whether you make broilers—or any other appliance—it’s certain Sharonart* will give your product 
the same fresh look Russel Wright has achieved in this broiler design. The Sharon Steel Corporation, 

Sharon, Pa. ¥T.M. 


How U. S. Plants Have Moved Overseas 


{Billions of dollars} 


0) 
1939 


*Estimated by STEEL. 


1946 1950 


Note: Figures refer to direct, long term, private investments (cumulative). 


Source: Departments of Commerce and State. 


More U. S. Industry Moves 


MORE AND MORE metalworking 
executives are boarding jet planes 
to hop from continent to continent. 

No wonder, says Henry Kearns, 
assistant secretary of commerce for 
international affairs: Since the 
1920s, there has been a significant 
shift in the form of private, long 
term investments abroad — from 
portfolio investment which implies 
no important implication in man- 
agement decisions, to direct invest- 
ment where ownership of more than 
25 per cent of the business is usu- 
ally involved. 


e How to Do It—Here are the ways 
to invest dollars directly overseas: 
1. Wholly owned subsidiary. 2. 
Majority ownership in a_ business. 
3. Equal ownership with foreign- 
ers. 4. Minority ownership. 5. In- 
vestment on a contract basis with 
a fixed procedure for retiring the 
U. S. investor’s interest. (That sort 
of investment of U. S. dollars to- 
taled $25.3 billion in 1957. Direct 
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investments have more than dou- 
bled since 1950.) 


e Most Keep Expanding—Further- 
more, a Department of Commerce 
survey reveals that well over 75 
per cent of those U. S. firms overseas 
now plan to increase their activi- 
ties significantly by the end of 1960. 
New opportunities for investment 
can be learned from such govern- 
ment sources as the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, the International 
Co-operation Administration, and 
the commercial attaches of our em- 
bassies abroad. 

The State Department has recom- 
mended a system of government-in- 
dustry teams surveying underdevel- 
oped countries for investment op- 
portunities. Firms most seriously 
interested maintain Washington of- 
fices for daily contact with repre- 
sentatives of all governments. 


© Where? Here’s an evaluation of 
the direction of private capital flow ‘ 


1953 1955 1957 1959” 


Abroad 


abroad by Benjamin Javits, broth- 
er of Sen. Jacob Javits (R., N. Y.), 
and author of a plan to create a 
World Development Corp. to pro- 
mote overseas investment. Mr. Jav- 
its notes most U. S. investments 
in Canada and Latin America are 
private, whereas public funds ac- 
count for half of our investment in 
Western Europe. Little private 
money gets into Asia. He contends 
“a vast expansion of private invest- 
ment is imperative” in the less de- 
veloped parts of the world. 

If you are interested in estab- 
lishing manufacturing facilities over- 
seas, note Mr. Javits’ thought that 
Western Europe may be getting too 
big a share of the private funds 
going into manufacturing. Only 
about 20 per cent of the private 
money going into Latin America is 
for manufacturing, for example. Al- 
most 60 per cent of the private 
funds in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries is in petroleum. “This con- 
tributes less than manufacturing to 
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their upbuilding,” he says. 


¢ How Much?—Private capital that 
went abroad in 1928 amounted to 
only 1.3 per cent of gross national 
product, he says. It dropped to less 
than 1 per cent in 1957. Mr. 
Javits believes $13 billion a year of 
private money should be flowing 
overseas from the U. S. 


Mr. Kearns contends: “Private 
investment abroad puts money into 
our customers’ pockets.” U. S. ex- 
ports from 1953 to 1957 increased 
59 per cent; direct investments 
abroad in manufacturing increased 
52 per cent. Comparison of those 
increases, he says, constitutes 
“strong evidence of the close and 
beneficial relationship between in- 
vestment and trade.” Three spe- 
cific examples of the relationship: 
Manufacturing investments in the 
United Kingdom jumped 122 per 
cent, while trade rose 116 per cent. 
In the Union of South Africa, in- 
vestment increased 145 per cent, 
trade 136 per cent. In India, in- 
vestment was up 125 per cent, trade 
103 per cent. 


@ Why Go Overseas?—One of the 
more obvious benefits to U. S. firms 
going abroad is cheaper labor. Of 
625,000 persons employed by U. S. 
companies in Latin America, only 
9000 are U. S. citizens. The usual 
procedure is to provide technicians 
to train local workers. 


Commerce savs the most frequent 
reason for building a plant abroad 
is to fight the loss of established 
foreign markets through the inabili- 
ty of customers to send money out 
of the country. Indeed, currency 
and tariff restrictions sometimes 
force a U. S. manufacturer to come 
into a country and assume a share 
of the tax burden. 

Other good reasons for moving 
overseas: Proximity to markets 
means lower transportation costs, as 
does proximity to raw materials. 


e Taxes, Taxes—The U. S. firm 
seeking a fair return on its foreign 
subsidiary runs into tax problems 
no matter where it goes. 

In the Western Hemisphere, your 
host country may grab 75 per cent 
of your taxable income (Uruguay), 
or as little as 13 per cent (Nica- 
ragua). 

In Europe, France will take al- 
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most 54 per cent, Greece 35 per 
cent. 

If you’re thinking about Asian in- 
vestments, remember that Burma 
wants about 70 per cent of your 
taxable income, but the Philippines 
only 41 per cent. 

In the Middle East, Israel levies 
63 per cent; Iran 16 per cent. 

The least developed area of the 
world (and reckoned the hottest for 
Communist-Western economic war- 
fare in the next 25 years by many 
experts) is Africa. Nigeria gets 45 
per cent of your taxable income; 
Morocco, 20 per cent. 

(All tax rates exclude induce- 
ments offered by some countries for 
new industry.) 

The effective total tax you'll pay 
on a foreign subsidiary, including 
U. S. taxes, can run from about 
45 per cent of earnings to 75 per 
cent. Those rates may soon be 
changed: Rep. Hale Boggs (D., 
La.) has submitted a bill to Con- 
gress calling for extensive revisions 
in our taxing structure (H.R. 5). 
The lowest rate would become 
about 34 per cent under the bill, 
but subsidiaries in countries where 


the local tax is above 52 per cent 


(the U. S. corporate tax rate) would 
not benefit. 


¢ Other Problems—If you become 
interested in overseas investment, 
check out these potential sources of 
trouble before you leap, suggests 
the Trade Relations Council (for- 
merly the American Tariff League): 
Political instability of some foreign 
nations, the difficult to analyze 
problems of any nonnational oper- 
ating a business in a foreign com- 
munity, and the chance of being 
thrown out or expropriated. 

The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board surveyed U. S. firms op- 
erating abroad in 1957 and came 
up with these trouble spots: Un- 
favorable currency exchange rates, 
unfair competition in the form of 
government owned or subsidized in- 
dustry, discriminatory tax decisions, 
and difficulty in importing mate- 
rials. 

Oh, yes, and that old bugaboo: 
Cartels. 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is 
Editorial Service STEEL, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


exhausted. Write 
Penton Bldg., 


ltPays To Replace 


An analysis of cost records at Philadelphia Gear Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa., shows, according to Mr. John Walker, Shop Foreman, 


“A savings of up to 30% in overall production over 


Vhisa hee ie our older 42" Bullard V.T.L. with our Ih 
46" Cut Master V.T.L., Model 75.” 


This saving is accredited to the fol- 
lowing built-in features of Cut 
Master, Model 75: 

Greater rigidity and solid construc- 
tion — allows heavier cuts. 

Greater accuracy with accurate fin- 
ishes — reduces spoilage. 
Simultaneous cutting with turret 
and side head — reduces machining 
time. 

Ease of operation with Pendant Con- 
trol — reduces operator fatigue. 
Low maintenance cost — less down 
time. 

One shot lubrication system — as- 
sures adequate oil to all parts’ of 
the machine. 


BULLARD 


4,000 pound Drum for gate hoist which is bored, faced and turned on 46’ Bullard Cut Master V.T.L., Model 75. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY sripGEPoRT 9, CONN. 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


New Plating Method Revives Chrome 


: 


Auto designers, who like bright finish, may return to the metal 


for some trim. The Duplex process reportedly ups its rust resist- 


ance 500 times over conventional plating 


A NEW PLATING PROCESS may 
make rust pitted bumpers and tail- 
light housings passe. The Duplex 
method, developed by Metal & 
Thermit Corp., Rahway, N. J., is 
said to increase corrosion resistance 
500 times over conventionally plat- 
ed parts. That means savings to 
carbuilders through reduced war- 
ranty costs. Zinc diecasters and 
other makers of plated parts hail 
it as a breakthrough which again 
makes them competitive with alumi- 
num for such items as grilles and 
headlamp bezels. Automakers 
switched to the lighter metal for 
corrosion resistance as much as for 
weight reduction. 

GM’s Ternsted Div. is one of 
several auto suppliers already turn- 
ing out Duplex plated parts. Some 
Cadillac bumper parts are Duplex 
chromed. Next year, Pontiac will 
have a line. Delco-Remy Div. and 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Div. are ex- 
pected to use it. Chevrolet will be 
Duplexing bumpers in its Livonia, 
Mich., plant. 

Ford Motor Co. has changed its 
plating specifications to include 
M&T’s process for next year’s cars. 
The Dearborn, Mich., carbuilder 
will have lines in its Monroe, Mich., 
and Sandusky, Ohio, plants. Chrys- 
ler Corp.’s suppliers will be using 
it for many parts on its cars (see 
STEEL, Apr. 20, p. 65). 

H. D. McLeese, M&T’s vice pres- 
ident, says the process basically con- 
sists of two coats of chrome, each 
with special characteristics. Only a 
single coat is needed for some parts. 
Both coatings are used in areas 
where corrosion is most prevalent. 
Copper and nickel undercoatings re- 
main unchanged. Mr. McLeese be- 
lieves undercoating thickness can be 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, 
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reduced in many nonautomotive ap- 
plications. 


e Unhappy History — Motordom’s 
past experience with chrome plated 
parts has not been happy. Design- 
ers liked the bright finish, but coat- 
ings would corrode quickly. Apply- 
ing a thicker chrome flashing caused 
surface cracks that also produced 
rust spots. Bumpers and tail lamp 
housings often showed rust by the 
time cars arrived in dealer show- 
rooms, boosting warranty costs. 
Warranty costs can hurt. Chrys- 
ler sources say the thickness of 
chrome was increased on Imperial 
bumpers last year. Despite a cost 
penalty of $3 a car, the lack of 
customer and dealer complaints 


saved Chrysler $5 a car on war- 
Facing such a cost 


ranty claims. 


BRO 


RIDING ON AIR is no dream in Ford Motor Co.'s Levacar Mach 1. 
fraction of an inch above the highway. 


picture, Detroit moved to alumi- 
num for many parts, though weight 
wasn’t a prime factor. Stylists didn’t 
like its duller finish, but the lack 
of quick corrosion meant sizable 
savings on replacement parts. Plat- 
ers continued to work on coatings 
that would last longer. 


e Why Parts Rust—Here’s why 
corrosion occurs in plated parts: 
1. The chrome bath won’t throw 
off enough material to fill all the 
recesses in the surface of a zinc cast- 
ing or steel part. 2. It’s too thick 
and cracks. Moisture trapped in 
these crevices sets up an electrolytic 
current between dissimilar metals 
like chrome and nickel and copper 
undercoatings. The current strips 
away the metal and causes deeper 
pinholes and blisters. Rust results 
when it eats through to bare steel. 
Once a spot develops, the current 
concentrates in that area and the 
process goes just so much faster. 
Road salts speed up the action tre- 


mendously. 
In 1953, M&T developed a crack- 


It travels a 


Sitting inside the car is Dr. Andrew A. 


Kucher, Ford's engineering and research vice president, who proposed an air 


propelled vehicle 30 years ago. 
num Levacar. 


George W. Walker (standing) styled the alumi- 
It's on display at the Ford Rotunda, Dearborn, Mich. 


and its use in any form without permission is prohibited. ) 


free chromium plating bath (CF 
500) that permitted thicker flash- 
ings without cracks. Although it 
increased corrosion resistance, it re- 
quired costly buffing to bring out 
the bright finish car designers want- 
ed for trim. The company improved 
its crack-free bath (CF 520) to re- 
duce buffing. But parts that were 
exposed to road salts still corroded 
quickly. 


¢ Duplex Developed — Metal & 
Thermit then discovered a coating 
of crack-free chrome covered by 
another coat with a controlled crack 
pattern (CR 110) would drastically 
reduce corrosion. Dr. Edgar J. Seyb 
Jr., research supervisor of M&T’s 
Detroit laboratory, explains: “When 
finely cracked chromium is deposit- 
ed on crack-free chromium, the 
many cracks disperse the (electro- 
lytic) cell action over a larger area. 
A substantial reduction of current 
density occurs at each of the in- 
dividual openings.” Result: Not 
enough current is built up in any 
given spot to strip off the metals. 
Corrosion is virtually stopped. 


e¢ Slows Corrosion — Using CASS 
or Corrodkote tests (one cycle or 
16 hours equals a year in service), 
a steel grille section with ordinary 
chrome plating shows 10 to 25 per 
cent surface corrosion (ASTM No. 
2) after the equivalent of three 
years’ use. With the Duplex coat- 
ing, the same part showed less than 
0.1 per cent corrosion (ASTM No. 
9) after the equivalent of 20 years’ 
use. 

A conventionally plated, zinc 
diecast door handle was given a rat- 
ing of seven after 16 hours. Using 
Duplex coatings, the rating rose to 
nine after 32 hours. A rating of 
eight generally is considered the 
minimum acceptable standard for 
production quality control purposes, 
says Dr. Seyb. 

One automotive source tells STEEL 
that a slight subsurface haze ap- 
pears when both coatings are used, 
but adds that the industry no long- 
er feels this is unacceptable because 
they've become used to the slightly 
duller aluminum finishes. M&T’s 
method still doesn’t prevent chrome 
from cracking under stress at points 
where parts are fastened together, 
but Mr. McLeese says that even 
here corrosion resistance is im- 
proved. 
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° Costs Comparable—Although the 
process costs a bit more (zinc people 
figure about 1 cent a pound more 
on castings), its ultimate advantages 
outweigh the initial penalty. 

When in-plant benefits such as 
less buffing and immediate replat- 
ing of rejects are taken into account, 
finished costs often can equal those 
of ordinary chrome plating. 

Equipment changes are fairly 
simple. Duplexing requires between 
15 and 20 per cent-more tank area. 
Rectifiers sometimes have to be 
changed to provide more current 
for the process. Total plating time 
is increased about 5 minutes when 
both coatings are used. 


Chrysler Tightens Up 


Chrysler Corp. has established 
a three division sales group and a 
corporate sales staff to bolster its 
marketing structure. 

Biggest change is to combine Ply- 
mouth and De Soto as a single divi- 
sion. Other divisions are Chrysler- 
Imperial and Dodge Car & Truck. 

E. C. Quinn will be vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
sales group. Each division will have 
direct responsibility for distribution, 
product planning, advertising, pro- 
motion, market analysis, scheduling, 
and dealer relations for its lines. 
Chrysler already has announced 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1959 1958 

lanuanyaeeoeee 545,757 489,515 
February ...... 478,484 392,132 
Marcha 576,085 357,048 
Aprile seas 578,825 316,594 
IVa ee teencenerce 546,500¢ 349,613 

5 Mo. Totals 2,725,651, 1,904,902 
June ec -tass ees Rae 337,446 
ulyaee see wo ees 321,017 
ANUSt oe to eee 180,447 
September 224.5 155005 130,460 
October ee ee 261,701 
iWoyember =...5 sa-4-5 514,152 
Mecembers ss ches 593.920 

potas: 5. aw ete 4,244,045 
Week Ended 1959 1958 
Nay 2a oe 118,059 78,434 
Miciy2O eeneeese 134,763 78,505 
Maynl6 eee 135,856 87,407 
NWayalo meee 133,568 86,082 
MER 30) cao ck 117,470 66,844 
[unesOmanee ree 120,000* 73,696 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
7Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 


that its small car, Valiant, will be 
separate from the Plymouth line. 
Observers expect Valiant sales will 
come under Mr. Quinn’s control. 

Vice President J. B. Wagstaff, 
former De Soto chief, will head the 
corporate sales staff. He'll be re- 
sponsible for sales and service train- 
ing, government and fleet sales, and 
MoPar Div. marketing. 

The change gives individual di- 
visions more responsibility over dis- 
tribution and field sales, although 
engineering and manufacturing re- 
sponsibilities are still under cor- 
porate group control. The move 
is interesting because it’s a slight 
reversal from centralized manage- 
ment, which appears to be a grow- 
ing trend among carbuilders. 
Reason: Need for reduced admin- 
istrative and manufacturing costs. 
Results are appearing in centralized 
engineering staffs and in standard- 
ization of body and chassis compo- 
nents for various lines within the 
companies. 


Ford Stock Deal Opposed 


Ford Motor Co.’s plan to increase 
its stock holdings in the firm’s Ca- 
nadian subsidiary, Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada, seems to be meeting 
some contrariness from Canadian 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s office. 
Absentee ownership of Canadian in- 
dustry by U. S. firms has been 
strongly opposed. 

Ford has offered a 30 per cent 
premium for Class A and B stock 
in an effort to boost its holdings 
from 27.5 to 75 per cent. This 
would amount to a $150 million 
investment if the deal goes through. 
Although the subsidiary’s manage- 
ment favors it, there’s been enough 
talk among government officials and 
Canadian businessmen to indicate 
that many stockholders won’t offer 
their stock for sale. Ford may have 
trouble collecting shares it wants. 

The Dearborn, Mich., carbuilder’s 
move is one of many in the indus- 
try to strenghten each firm’s hold 
on world markets by exercising 
stronger control over subsidiary 
operations (see STEEL, May 4, p. 55). 
The Canadian firm says Ford will 
build its small Falcon across the 
border, but the parent company re- 
fuses to comment on this announce- 
ment. Ford of Canada sold 26,177 
cars in the first quarter vs. 20,575 in 
the first three months of 1958. 
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Summer Business Outlook Brightens 


SUMMER BUSINESS is shaping 
up more solidly than most business- 
men anticipated as recently as 
March. If there is no steel strike, 
it looks like many operations will 
go right through the summer with 
no letdown except for vacations. 
If there is a steel strike of any sig- 
nificant proportions, it will put a 
damper on the third quarter, but 
the stage will be set for one of the 
biggest comebacks of any fourth 
quarter on record. 


© What Purchasers Say—One of the 
brightest forecasts since the upturn 
started over a year ago comes from 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. In its May business 
survey, it asked its panel about pros- 
pects in the third quarter. Nearly 
half—42 per cent—think it will be 
better than the second quarter, 
which in some ways is the best on 
record. Another 29 per cent think 
it will be about the same. And an 
overwhelming 85 per cent say it 
will be better than the third period 
of 1958. 

Looking farther ahead, the pur- 
chasers feel that the last half will 
be better than the first (58 per cent) 
and that it will be better than the 
corresponding period of last year 
(85 per cent). 

“There is no doubt that business, 
as of now, is good,” the association 
reports. “All our criteria point to 
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near-boom conditions.” 
the Korean War have so many 
members (60 per cent) reported a 
monthly increase in production as 
they did from April to May. Over 
half indicated an increase in new 
orders. More members told of em- 
ployment gains than at any time 
since 1951. 


Not since 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Production (1,000 net tons)? 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) .... 
Bituminous Coal Output (1,000 tons) 

Crude Oil Production (daily avg—1,000 bbl) ... 
Construction Volume (ENR—umillions) 

Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) .. 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (1,000 Cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) 
Currency in Circulation (millions) % 

Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)® 


FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) 

Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 

Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 
Loans and Investments (billions) # 

U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions)* 


PRICES 


STEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index® 
SreEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 
All Commodities? 

Commodities Other than Farm & Foods? 


$679.1 
150,8191 


2Weekly capacities, net tons: 


4Member banks, 


*Dates on request. 1Preliminary. 
2,699,173. %Federal Reserve Board. 


1959, 
Federal Reserve System. 


100. 61936-39—100. 7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-49—100. 


2,650 
12,931 
8,185 
7,216 
$468.2 
169,551 


2,831,486; 


1,685 
11,316 
7,270 
6,296 
$588.1 
92,254 


571 
337 
$30,813 
+3%, 


$21,129 
$275.4 
$20.8 
9,298 
$91.8 
$30.9 


239.15 
195.5 
119.3 
125.2 


195 


Not so cheerful is the report on 
prices. Buyers say that pressures for 
higher prices are getting more diffi- 
cult to contain. Thirty per cent re- 
ported increases in materials they 
bought last month. 

Indicative of the strong produc- 
tion trend is the fact that the PAs 
have not been able to build inven- 


8, 


51935-39= 
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Pe. 
WARD 
STE EL 


@ 
We specialize in 
FINISHED STEEL 
BARS—TUBES—STRIP 


PROMPT WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE ONLY 


Most Complete Stock in 
America of 
BLUE TEMPERED 
SPRING STEEL 


We believe that the way fo sell is to 
carry a stock which permits satistying 
any reasonable warehouse demond. 


OTA Rindge Ave, Ext. Phone 044-2068 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 


Bronch: | 


3042-3058 W. Sist Street, CHKAGO, 1h 
Phone: Grovehill 62600 : 
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MEN OF INDUSTRY 


GEAR SALES INDEX 


1947-49 = 100 


1959 1958 1957 
Jan, 218.6 174.5 259.3 
Feb. 198:9 179.1 239.5 
Mar 234.3 173.7 262.4 
Apr, 255.6 153.2 221.7 
May gis 142.2 263.2 
June 173 8 215.9 
July 133.3 211.4 
Aug. 162.1 225.8 
Sept 170.7 174.9 
Oct. 175.9 207.0 
Nov. 182.7 165.3 
Dec, 145.5 150.8 
Avg 163.9 216.4 


American Gear Mfrs. Assn. 


Charts copyright, 1959, STEEL. 


tories as fast as they had expected. 
Late deliveries from suppliers and 
a greater rate of consumption have 
held inventories at the month-ago 
levels for 50 per cent of the respond- 
ents (see Page 59). 


e¢ What Backlogs Show—Backlogs 
have been rising since November 
and generally are at the highest 
level since late 1957. Latest govern- 
ment figures place the ratio of un- 
filled orders to shipments for dur- 
able goods industries at 3.3 to 1. 
By midyear, the ratio should be 
even higher, putting industries in 
a good position to meet the usual 
summer slump. 

Fabricators of structural _ steel 
chalked up the third consecutive rise 
in their backlogs in April, says the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction Inc. Shipments of 294,806 
tons were the highest since October, 
1958, but they still ran behind book- 
ings of 294,806 tons. Only once last 
year (in usually strong July) did 
bookings top that figure. 

The resurging gear industry also 
reports a favorable balance between 
orders and shipments. Shipments in 
April reached a 19 month high, 
but orders gained a 24 month high 
(see graph and table above). The 
backlog index of the American Gear 


CONSTRUCTION AWARDS 


TOTAL IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1958 


Total Building 

1959 1958 1959 1958 
Jan. 2,319.2 2,060.0 1,839.7 1,530 
Feb, 2.307.0 1,953.4 1,777.4 1,478 
Mar. 3,339.9 2,721.2 2,453.9 2,037 
Apr. 3,778.4 2,881.0 3,018.0 2,198 
EGY a mecinicess StA02560 een 2,470. 
tay) nce 3 819.6 2,340. 
TG ew eenet 3, OO Tae menarche 2,633 
Aug. 346616 akan 2,529 
S@DCaeraastene $5215.99) => Saeee = 2,352 
Oct. 31309: Omri 2,549 
Novae Gage 2,593.9 1,980 
Deck¥ Fi st.ns 2281-907 T Rp tes 1,728 
Totals ..... 35,312,2 25,829 


F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Manufacturers Association has risen 
nearly 13 per cent since January. 
(For more on gears, see Page 63.) 

New business for members of the 
Resistance Welder Manufacturers’ 
Association has been coming in at 
a rate of $2.5 million a month so 
far in 1959, while shipments have 
been at a monthly rate of only 
about $2 million. Result: Unfilled 
orders are at $7.5 million. 


e What Indexes Indicate — The 
rapid rise in most business indexes 
leads many economists to believe 
that the momentum will carry right 
through the summer. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s production index, 
at a record 149 (1947-49=100) in 
April, is expected to advance 
another notch or two in May and 
June. By midyear, it may be at about 
153. Even if a steel strike were to 
last through July, economists do not 
think the over-all index would fall 
more than 3 or 4 points. 

The reaction of STEEL’s index 
(Page 81) to the Memorial Day 
holiday indicates this basic strength 
in industry. It dropped only 3.5 
per cent to a preliminary 166 (1947- 
49=100) for the week ended May 
30 after setting an all-time high of 
172 the previous week. In recent 
times, only in 1958 (near the depth 
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MACHINE TOOL ORDERS * 


~ IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


New Orders Shipments 
1959 1958 1959, 1958 


Jan. 41,050 26,850 31,300 57,800 
Feb. 45400 28,300 36,050 48,050° 
Mar, 51,550 36,150 45750 54,150 
Apr. 53,450* 28,300 45,100* 50,900 
Maye Si Pe(Vaiy  sacieior 50,100 
SiGy. Sensis S21 OO m Mereree 45,500 
tae“ SoGbo 26,550... 29,700 
ENE om penton 28,300 is 29,800 
Sept. afauetelle 28,100 onoo6 34,900 
Oct. siudsiots CHALUD. Gases 41 400 
Nov. nroereks SO COO iieccrerans 33 650 
DC Coe 43,900) e101 43,950 
LOLA Samorsrstats Ce SeSUUE Ss SRS a 519,900 


+Metal cutting and metal forming. 
*Preliminary. 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Assn. 


HOME WASHERS & DRYERS 


FACTORY SALES IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


Washers Dryers 
1959 1958 1959 1958 


Jan. 288,491 244,840 118,220 100,793 


Feb. 297,826 268143 106,274 79,683 
Mar. 329,668 287,884 98,434 71,523 
Apr. 274,372 224896 67,752 38,475 
MEN” “poems PAYEE) nanan 41,898 
ANS Sc cm atno ZES;Solie vata. 54,173 
CN odoin HUGE Bh nea 75,513 
AUR romney BOSON C SON | etree: 109,833 
SOs oceran KeEHINEY = Goceen 158,733 
Oct eeearetcet. 404 056 180,405 
NOV eiierstert <SOOlOS0N | ei aats 142,499 
IXY eee 330,520 148,670 
ANE ion oA 3;672,349 - 2.6 1,202,198 


American Home Laundry Mfrs. Assn. 


of the recession) and 1953 (just 
on the brink of the 1953-54 slide) 
was the holiday dip less. 


Contractors Set New Mark 


Helped along by one of the best 
weeks of all time, construction con- 
tractors racked up the biggest May 
on record, says Engineering News- 
Record, totaling nearly $2 billion of 
new business. This brings the cumu- 
lative total for the first five months 
of the year to $8.5 billion, 10 per 
cent ahead of the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1958. 

The total of $679.1 million in 
heavy construction awards for the 
week ended May 28 is the second 
highest on record. Private awards 
were the largest since 1956. 

But the most encouraging aspect 
of construction news is the come- 
back being staged by industrial 
building. Through April, this cate- 
gory is 39 per cent ahead of the 
corresponding 1958 total, the larg- 
est gain except for waterworks and 
“unclassified.” 


Philadelphians See Pickup 


Manufacturers in the Philadelphia 
area have done a complete about- 
face on their capital spending plans 
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since last -fall. In a special survey 
of the Lehigh and Delaware Valleys, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia finds. that business execu- 
tives now plan to spend $460 mil- 
lion for capital improvements this 
year, an increase of 11 per cent over 
the 1958 pace. Six months ago, they 
anticipated spending no more than 
$369 million, or a decrease of 11 
per cent from the 1958 level. 

The change in plans is across 
the board. Of the 17 industry groups 
measured, 15 plan definitely higher 
totals than in the fall. Among dur- 
able goods, producers of nonelectri- 
cal machinery made the biggest 
change, followed closely by trans- 
portation equipment and electrical 
machinery. 

Looking into 1960, 24 per cent of 
the respondents envision greater 
capital spending than in 1959, 21 
per cent see less, and the balance 
see no change. 

Other important findings of the 
survey: Manufacturers estimate 
they will operate at 77 per cent of 
their capacity in this quarter, fol- 
lowed by 75 per cent in each of 
the two remaining quarters of 1959. 
They expect a continuation of the 
pickup in employment, with slightly 
higher totals in the fourth quarter 
than in the year-ago period. 


MODERN METALS 
DEMAND MODERN 
ATMOSPHERES 


* Ever since 1927, when Hayes per- 
= fected the first controlled-atmosphere 
* furnace, we have made a steady effort 
* to further the technology of protec- 
» tive atmosphere heat treating. By 

recommending proper atmosphere 
e equipment, we have helped customers 
& 


& Increase production, obtain uniform 
product quality, and save processing 
time and trouble. Today, our atmos- 
= phere generator line, probably the 
=. most comprehensive in the business, 
© includes: 


Pee PRET R A Se 


"es 


Exothermic Generators... 
for oxidizing or medium-re- 
¥ ducing type atmospheres. 
(« Standard sizes from 200 


Endothermic Generators — for 
reducing and carbon potential at- 
mospheres. Standard sizes from 
100 CFH to 20,000 CFH. 


Ammonia Dissociators — 
for producing hydrogen- 
nitrogen atmospheres of 
high purity and low dew 
point. Standard sizes to 
___ 5,000 CFH, or multiples 
Yi thereof. ; ~ 


Nitrogen Generators — 
for 99.99% pure inert gas 
at less than 20¢ per 1000 ll EI 
cu. ft, Standard sizes from 44\ ee 

1,000 CFH to 10,000 CFH. 


Forming Gas Generators — for 
producing controlled ratios of 
sk nitrogen and hydrogen from dis- 


sociated ammonia. Standard sizes 
© 500 CFH, 1,000 CFH, and larger 
upon request. 


Molecu-Dryer (with 
LINDE’S Molecular Sieves) 
— for drying, sweetening, 
purifying protective atmos- 
pheres down to dew points of 
minus 100° F. Standard sizes 
from 250 CFH to 6,000 CFH 
and larger on request. 


EMME AAA PEO HS IP BAH An 


ede offers more than just equip- 
ment. Our engineering organization 3 
and experimental lab are ready to % 
& help make sure you get a “Results § 
Guaranteed” solution to your heat # 
© treating or protective atmosphere % 
‘problem. Write for descriptive 
7. bulletins. 


C. 1. HAYES, inc. 


Estoblished 1905 


a SAY eR aaa Nap Paigh ERE GP LAW Seo? 4 


839 WELLINGTON AVE. * CRANSTON 10, R. |. 
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Easier, faster, better, cheaper...4 reasons 
to use SPEED GRIP’ Nut Retainers 


Easier ... because anyone anywhere on the J. I. 
Case tractor production line can snap the spring 
steel retaining legs of the SPEED Grip into punched 
panel holes. No special skill required. Hole align- 
ment is no problem — the nut “‘floats” inside the 
cage to compensate for normal tolerances in the 
parts being assembled. 


Faster ...no staking, no welding. No retapping 
of paint-clogged threads because SPEED GRIPS can 
be applied after painting. And they pop quickly 
and easily into position for final assembly. 


Better ... heavy-duty SPEED Grips make possible 
sturdy, reliable attachments because both the cage 
and the nut are made of high quality steel. In case 
of accidental cross-threading, the SPEED Grip can 
easily be replaced. You never have to “make do” 
with a sub-strength fastening. 


Cheaper ...J. 1. Case estimates a savings of about 
30% per fastener over the previous method. 


Want to achieve these benefits of Spremep Nut 
Brand Fasteners for your product? Refer to your 
Sweet’s Product Design File, section 7-Ti, then 
call your Tinnerman representative (listed in most 
Yellow Pages under “‘Fasteners’”). Or write to: 


TINN ERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.12 © P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


TINNERMAN 
Speedl ula’ 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds $.A., 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg. 
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JOHN R. LALLY. 
C. G. Hussey president 


John R. Lally was elected president 
of C. G. Hussey & Co., Pittsburgh, 
division of Copper Range Co. He 
was vice president and sales direc- 
tor, and is succeeded by John G. 
McNeely, former vice president and 
director of purchases. Ralph W. 
Myers, former vice president-special 
products, was elected vice president 
and director of purchasing. 


Sumner B. Twiss was appointed 
president of Chrysler Corp.’s Cycle- 
weld Chemical Products Div., Tren- 
ton, Mich. (formerly Cycleweld Ce- 
ment Products). He was assistant 
chief engineer-basic sciences, en- 
gaged in research involving mate- 
rials used in all phases of automo- 
bile manufacturing. 


Ben Olson was made chief engi- 
neer, Components Div., Victoreen 
Instrument Co., Cleveland. He 
was with National Union Electric 
Corp. as director of research and 
engineering. 


Eugene A. Costa was elected vice 
president, Detroit Harvester Co., 
Oak Park, Mich. He is also execu- 
tive vice president and_ general 
manager of Weaver Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, IIl., acquired by De- 
troit Harvester as a subsidiary in 
April. 


Robert .F. Lux was appointed vice 
president-manufacturing, Kin Tel 
Div., San Diego, Calif., Cohu Elec- 
tronics Inc. He was factory man- 
ager. 


Edgar H. Lalendorf succeeds Carl R. 
Meinardi as president of Willyard 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
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SUMNER B. TWISS 
heads Chrysler-Cycleweld 


John E. Erskine was elected presi- 
dent, Racine Hydraulics & Machin- 
ery Inc., Racine, Wis., succeeding 
his father, Malcolm E. Erskine, who 
continues as chairman. George B. 
Miller was named executive vice 
president. James E. Mohrhauser 
was made vice president-operations. 


John W. Daughters was appointed 
sales manager, Cincinnati Gilbert 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. He 
was field engineer. 


B. C. Robertson was made general 
sales manager, Lone Star Steel Co., 
Dallas. He is succeeded as manager 
of oil country tubular goods, Hous- 
ton area, by Phil Clarke. 


Dr. Arthur G. Metcalfe was named 
assistant director of research at 
Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif., 
in charge of advanced research proj- 
ects. John W. Welty is assistant 
director of research, applied re- 
search activities. 


Dr. Robert W. Gurry joined Union 
Steel Corp., Union, N. J., in charge 
of the Research & Development 
Dept. Dr. Gurry is co-author of 
Physical Chemistry of Metals. 


R. P--Schmidt was named manu- 
facturing manager; H. J. Little, 
production superintendent, at 
Chrysler Corp.’s McGraw _ glass 
plant, Detroit, expected to start pro- 
duction in January. 


Carl J. Maki was elected to the new 
post of assistant to the executive vice 
president at Dresser Industries Inc., 
Dallas. Mr. Maki was with Texaco 
Inc. (formerly The Texas Co.). 


JOHN E. ERSKINE 
Racine Hydraulics president 
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BURRELL H. TRIPP 
Taylor & Gaskin president 


Burrell H. Tripp was elected presi- 
dent, Taylor & Gaskin Inc., Detroit, 
and of its subsidiary, Indiana Bridge 
Co. Inc. He succeeds Mervyn G. 
Gaskin, now chairman. Mr. Tripp 
was executive vice president of Luria 
Engineering Co. 


James D. McKinnon, former Chi- 
cago district manager of Copper- 
weld Steel Co.’s Aristoloy Steel Div., 
Warren, Ohio, was named Detroit 
district sales manager to succeed 
the late Charles Glenn. 


Merritt D. Hill was elected a vice 
president of Ford Motor Co. He is 
general manager, Tractor & Imple- 
ment Div., Birmingham, Mich. 


Frank Crook, former Crane Co. ex- 
ecutive, was elected executive vice 
president of Hettrick Mfg. Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Natural Gas Equipment Inc., Pasa- 
dena, Calif., appointed William O. 
Owen assistant to the president, and 
manager of the Industrial Furnace 
Div. 


Malcolm C. Myers fills the new 
post of manager of product engi- 
neering and development for OPW- 
Jordan, Cincinnati. He was west 
coast district manager. 


Theodore R. Anderson was made 
superintendent of Wheatland Tube 
Co.’s Wheatland, Pa., plant. He 
succeeds Frank T. Smith, who be- 
comes special consultant until re- 
tirement later this year. 


J. Wayne Lindquist was appointed 
manager-standard pipe products, 
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CLYDE M. HORAN 


National Tube Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. ap- 
pointed Clyde M. Horan general 
superintendent-basic steel operations 
for its Indiana Harbor and South 
Chicago works; Donald W. Lloyd, 
general superintendent-steel plant 
rolling and finishing mills, Indiana 
Harbor Works. Robert McCafferty 
was made superintendent-continu- 
ous buttweld tube mills; and Charles 
W. White Jr., superintendent- 
bloom, billet, bar and skelp mills, 
Indiana Harbor. Messrs. Horan and 
Lloyd will be in newly created posts. 
In addition, Mr. Horan will super- 
vise the South Chicago Works. 


Walter J. Dugan Jr. was made man- 
ager-rubber market development, 
Silicone Products Dept., General 
Electric Co., Waterford, N. Y. He 
was sales development manager for 
the Silicone Products Dept. 


Richard W. Claypoole was named 
manager, railroad products section, 
United States Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. He succeeds Samuel Mc- 
Clements Jr., retired. Robert S. 
Whiteside succeeds Mr. Claypoole 
as assistant manager. 


Lawrie C. Radway joined Milwau- 
kee Valve Co., Milwaukee, subsi- 
diary of Controls Co. of America, 
as product engineer to correlate 
product and tool design. He was 
project engineer-special machinery, 
Vapor Blast Mfg. Co. 


Eli Mitchell was made west coast 
regional manager for Clevite Tran- 
sistor Products, division of Clevite 
Corp. He was with Hughes Aircraft 
Co.’s Semiconductor Div., Los An- 
geles. 
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DONALD W. LLOYD 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube gen. supts. 


American Can Co., New York, elect- 
ed three corporate vice presidents: 
C. F. Lausten, head of the Canco 
Div.’s Equipment Dept., will be in 
company-wide charge of research, 
development, and machinery. Albert 
O. Degling, head of purchasing for 
Canco, will be in charge of pur- 
chasing, traffic, real estate, and gen- 
eral services for the corporation. 
E. T. Klassen, in charge of Canco in- 
dustrial relations, will handle over- 
all industrial relations policies. 


James Vrungos was made manager- 
industrial marketing, Electronics 
Div., Stromberg-Carlson Div., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., General Dynamics 
Corp. He was with Electronic Con- 
trol Systems, Los Angeles, facility 
of Stromberg-Carlson. 


J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis., elected 
as vice presidents: D. A. Becken- 
baugh, sales and manufacturing ad- 
ministrator; David A. Milligan, head 
of the Industrial Div.; Frank J. 
Palermo, in charge of the eight- 
plant diversified manufacturing 
operations; Jack L. Bush, controller; 


D. A. BECKENBAUGH 


C. F. LAUSTEN 


DAVID A. MILLIGAN 
vice presidents of J. 1. Case Co. 


ALBERT O. DEGLING 
American Can vice presidents 


Gordon A. McMillan, director of 
Canadian operations. 


William L. Sammons fills the new 
post of general sales manager, B-I-F 
Industries Inc., Providence, R. I. In 
addition he directs departments con- 
cerned with repair parts and export 
sales. He was assistant to the pres- 
ident. 


Donald H. Ambrose was appointed 
foundry superintendent, Rosedale 
Foundry & Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh. He was assistant foundry 
superintendent. 


Henry G. Dacey, John Krause Jr., 
and Dale W. Patrick were named 
assistant vice presidents-sales, Pitts- 
burgh Div., Screw & Bolt Corp. of 
America. Mr. Dacey was general 
sales manager, Cleveland Cap 
Screw Co. Mr. Krause was as- 
sistant general manager-sales for 
Screw & Bolt. Mr. Patrick was with 
the Colona Div., Screw & Bolt. 


Thomas H. Armstrong was named 
vice president - marketing, Data- 


FRANK J. PALERMO 
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When you want ALUMINUM SHEET... 


’ 


ee . UP TO 


<a 


ELIVERED 
ON TIME 


SPECIFICATIONS 


RIGHT FOR 
YOUR 
PROCESSES 


WORTHY OF 
YOUR REPUTATION & 


CALL REVERE! 


You can be sure, when you specify or order from Revere, 
that you will get not only fine metal but fine service, includ- 
ing Revere’s cost-saving Technical Advisory Service if 
desired. Revere—now an integrated producer of aluminum 
—can supply you from large modern sheet millsin Baltimore, 
Md., and Chicago, Il. 

In addition to aluminum coiled and flat sheet, circles 
and blanks, both plain and embossed, Revere can furnish 
aluminum seamless drawn, welded and extruded tube; 
extruded shapes; forgings; foil; and primary aluminum 
pig and ingot. 
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REVERE COPPER AND BRASS 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


It pays to do business with the most dependable sources 
of supply—such as Revere, which has been fabricating 
fine non-ferrous metals for more than 150 years. 


Revere Aluminum Coiled and Flat Sheet 
up to 48” wide and up to .125” thick 


Alloys 
3003 
3004 


5005 
5050 


INCORPORATED 


co 
| 


GRIFFIN M. STABLER 
Alloy Tube production mgr. 


GEORGE R. BROCKWAY 
Vac-U-Lift president 


matic Div., Boston, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 


George R. Brockway was appointed 
president, Vac-U-Lift Co., Salem, 
Ill., division of Siegler Corp. He 
was vice president of Rapids-Stand- 
ard Co., and executive vice presi- 
dent of Raymond Corp. 


George L. Schafstall was made di- 
rector of purchasing for Crosley 
Div., Cincinnati, Avco Corp. He 
succeeds A. J. Verax, recently made 
manager of the Cincinnati plant. 


Hans H. Hennecke, vice president- 
engineering, Food Machinery Div., 
Baker Perkins Inc., Saginaw, Mich., 
assumes new full-time duties in a 
program of product diversification. 


Clifford E. Allison was elected vice 
president-treasurer, Lewis Welding 
& Engineering Corp., Cleveland. 
Edward W. Hollis was elected vice 
president-general sales manager. 


Robert W. Adams was made man- 
ager of wire sales, Aluminum Co. 
of America, Pittsburgh. 
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WILLIAM D. MACGEORGE 
Tatnall chief engineer 


ROBERT R. ASHLEY 
Detroit Controls mfg.-mgr. 


KENNETH E. LEWIS 
J&L division post 


MALCOLM F. JUDKINS 
joins Sylcor 


Robert R. Ashley was appointed 
manager of manufacturing of the 
Stratford, Conn., plant of Detroit 
Controls Div., American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp. 


Malcolm F. Judkins, formerly with 
Firth Sterling Inc., was appointed 
technical director, commercial pro- 
duction engineering, of Sylvania- 
Corning Nuclear Corp., Bayside, 
N. Y. He will have headquarters at 
the Hicksville plant. 


Gregg N. Moga was named a vice 
president of Strategic Materials 
Corp., Buffalo. He will work joint- 
ly for Strategic and Koppers Co. 
Inc. as a special sales representative 
developing potential applications for 
the Strategic-Udy smelting-refining 
process. 


Arthur M. Killin was named assist- 
ant to the works manager, Union 
Carbide Metals Co., division of 
Union Carbide Corp. He will be 
in New York. He is succeeded as 
assistant manager of the Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., plant by William W. 


Heilman. 


Griffin M. Stabler was made man- 
ager of production, Alloy Tube Div., 
Union, N. J., Carpenter Steel Co. 
Former plant superintendent, he 
succeeds Selden E. Doughty, now 
manager of technical services. Paul 
E. Kelly was made manager of sales. 


William D. Macgeorge was made 
chief engineer, Tatnall Measuring 
Systems Co., Phoenixville, Pa., sub- 
sidiary of Budd Co. He was direc- 
tor of research and engineering at 
Automatic Timing & Controls Ine. 


Kenneth E. Lewis was appointed 
division quality and process control 
manager, Stainless & Strip Div., 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., De- 
troit. He was manager of quality 
and process control for the division’s 
Detroit and Louisville plants. 


Richard J. Lystra, former manager 
of the Grand Blanc, Mich., stamp- 
ing plant of Fisher Body Div., 
General Motors Corp., was promot- 
ed to executive assistant to the gen- 
eral factory manager-fabricating in 
Warren, Mich. He is replaced as 
manager at Grand Blanc by G. J. 
Bates, who held a similar post at 
the Fisher Body stamping plant in 
Cleveland. Rolland F. Smith suc- 
ceeds Mr. Bates in Cleveland. Lewis 
J. Lamm was made production 
manager at the Cleveland plant. 


Gordon Meldrum was made assist- 
ant chief metallurgist of Republic 
Steel Corp.’s Central Alloy District, 
Canton and Massillon, Ohio. Vir- 
gil W. Whitmer, who has been as- 
sistant chief metallurgist, continues 
in this capacity, concentrating pri- 
marily on stainless steels and related 
specialty steels. 


William J. Backus was promoted to 
manager, Cincinnati district office, 
Clark Controller Co. He replaces 
James Orton, now sales manager for 


Goods Roads Machinery Corp. 


OBTTUWAR RES 


Sheldon V. Wood, 75, chairman, 
Minneapolis Electric Steel Castings 
Co., Minneapolis, died May 31. 


Elmer Ellstrom Sr., 72, founder of 


Dearborn Gage Co., Dearborn, 
Mich., died May 9. 


Frank Ladish, 59, a vice president, 
Ladish Co., Milwaukee, died May 
24. 
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.. . On the job where you 
need it—when you need it! 
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> Sales Office—208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


MANUFACTURERS OF: GOOSE LAKE Fire Brick, Ground Fire Clay, Fire Ciay Flour; GRUNDITE Bond Clay; FIROX; 
THERM-O-FLAKE Insulation Coating, Brick, L.B. Block, Concrete; CHEM-BRIX, Silica, Carbon. 


Two Steel Firms Cut Costs 
By Improving Facilities 


GREATER EFFICIENCY in op- 
erations continues to be one of the 
main goals of the steel industry. It 
has been dictated largely by the 
steady rise in labor costs. 

Two integrated companies, 
Wheeling Steel Corp. and Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., have announced 
completion of major improvement 
and modernization programs. 


© Wheeling Steel Corp.—A $6 mil- 
lion continuous cleaning and an- 
nealing line has gone into produc- 
tion at its Yorkville (Ohio) Works, 
the company’s tin plate producing 
unit. This second line has a ca- 
pacity of 30 tons an hour, with a 
nominal speed of 1200 fpm. It is 
one of the final phases of a $35 
million program that was started 
intel Goo: 

Completed phases of the program 
include: A 48 in., five stand, tan- 
dem mill for cold reducing hot strip; 
a temper rolling mill with auxiliary 
equipment to process wider strip in 
coils; annealing furnaces to replace 
older portions of the installation; 
electrolytic cleaning and scrubbing 
line; and hot strip pickling equip- 
ment. 


e Pittsburgh Steel Co.—An eight 
year, $111 million expansion and 
improvement program has _ been 
completed, giving the company a 
product mix better slanted toward 
profitability. A large factor in the 
program to reduce production costs 
was construction of a $6 million bil- 
let mill at the Monessen (Pa.) 
Works. This six stand, continuous, 
30 in. mill provides increased ca- 
pacity and greater flexibility of roll- 
ing schedules. 

The mill, built by United Engi- 
neering Co., rolls 8 x 9 in. blooms 
down to 4 in. squares, or 45% in. to 
75% in. diameter rounds for seam- 
less tubes. Roll changes take only 
20 minutes; on the old mill, changes 
sometimes took as long as 8 hours. 

The first part of the program 
consisted of construction of new hot 
and cold sheet mills at the Allen- 
port (Pa.) Works. Other high- 
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lights of the rebuilding program 
are: A 50 per cent increase in coal 
unloading facilities on the Monon- 
gahela River at Monessen; addition 
of 19 byproduct coke ovens and 
auxiliary equipment; expenditure of 
$11.3 million for modernization of 
three blast furnaces; reconstruction 
of 12 open hearths from 150 to 220 
ton capacities, lifting monthly ca- 
pacity of the department to 130,000 
tons; and installation of five blocks 
of soaking pits. 


Ingots are rolled into either slabs 
or blooms on the new 46 in., high 
lift, blooming-slabbing mill. The 
7000 hp mill can make either 
blooms for conversion into bars, bil- 
lets or tube rounds, or it can pro- 
slabs for 


duce conversion into 


sheets. 


Important segments of the firm’s 
program are in the planning stage 
or on the drawing boards. One 
such project is construction of an 
iron ore sintering plant. 


Dow Invests at Louisiana 


Dow Chemical Co. is starting $12 
million worth of construction at its 
Louisiana Div., Plaquemine, La. The 
program includes a_ polyethylene 
plant (scheduled to be in produc- 
tion in 18 months) and facilities 
for vinylidene chloride and Chloro- 
thene (slated for production in 


mid-1961). 


Manages Mallory-Sharon 


Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has signed a five year con- 
tract to manage the Mallory-Sharon 
Metals Corp., Niles, Ohio. The 
metallurgical knowhow, fabricating 
facilities, commercial organization, 
and management resources of 
Bridgeport will be made available 
to the company. Mallory-Sharon 
produces titanium and ductile zir- 


THIS 50-TON DRILLING AND REAMING GANTRY is in operation in the 
Maywood, Calif., plant of U. S. Steel's Consolidated Western Div. Mounted 
on rails with a net travel of 115 ft, the unit is self-powered, enabling it 
to move over large structural pieces. Equipped with four drill heads, it is 
capable of simultaneously drilling laterally spaced twin holes at any point 
within a range of 11.25 in. and 12 ft 4 in. Each drill is operated from a 
control panel on the side of the head 
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conium metal and mill products. 

The Niles firm has booked a 
large order for commercially pure 
titanium (for anodizing automotive 
aluminum trim parts). 


Broadens Conduit Line 


Pittsburgh Standard Conduit Co., 
Pittsburgh, is producing rigid alu- 
minum electrical conduit at its 
Verona, Pa., plant. The product 
will be processed from piping sup- 
plied under an exclusive agreement 
with Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., New York. Aluminum con- 
duit will be produced soon at Pitts- 
burgh Standard’s second plant at 
Morrisville, Pa. ; 


Offers Cleaning Machine 


Oster Mfg. Co., Wickliffe, Ohio, 
is manufacturing the copper finish- 
ing machine formerly made by 
Stockmeister & Prins, Wellston, 
Ohio. The machine combines op- 
erations that prepare and clean cop- 
per fittings and tubing for solder- 
ing. 


Hupp Acquires New Line 


Hupp Corp., Cleveland, pur- 
chased the Valve Operator Div. of 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee. It 
follows acquisition of American 
Non-Gran Bronze Co., Berwyn, Pa. 
Manufacturing operations will be 
moved from Milwaukee to the Chi- 
cago plant of Hupp Aviation Co., a 
division of the Cleveland firm. 


Casting Firm Expanding 


Arwood Precision Casting Corp., 
New York, is expanding or modern- 
izing its four plants which produce 
ferrous and nonferrous investment 
castings. The Los Angeles plant 
has increased its capacity 60 per 
cent and an additional building 
will be completed this summer. The 
Groton, Conn., plant has been en- 
larged to permit a 50 per cent 
increase in its capacity to handle 
large castings. The plant at Tilton, 
N. H., is expanding its building 
to meet increased demand for wave- 
guide castings and to house new 
magnesium heat treating facilities. 
The Brooklyn, N. Y., plant has 
completed installation of x-ray 
equipment, a carbon restoration 
heat treating unit, and additional 
tooling facilities. 

(Please turn to Page 94) 
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Fabricating 
Columbium Alloys 


First, let’s settle the question “When is columbium niobium?” It depends 
on whether you’re a chemist or a metallurgist. And since we are inter- 
ested mostly in metallurgy at the Tapco Group, we call it columbium. 


Columbium is growing more and more interesting to the people with 
product design problems involving high operating temperatures, greater 
stresses, and severe oxidizing conditions. In fact, it is rapidly overtaking 
molybdenum as the expert’s choice for refractory structural materiais. 


Because of this increased interest in columbium, now available in 
sufficient quantities, the Tapco Group has been conducting an extensive 
columbium development program during the past eighteen months. This 
program, a joint venture with E.I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., has 
contributed much information about the properties of columbium and 
has produced better methods of working with it. 


ABOUT WORKABILITY— At Tapco, forging methods have been investigated 
with a variety of columbium extruded bars. Excellent progress is being 
made on jet engine parts and missile structural components. One method 
used to produce turbine blades includes heating blanks to forging tem- 
perature in an Argon-flooded furnace, then press-forging them in con- 
junction with a Tapco-developed die lubricant. Simple surface-polishing 
is all that is needed to finish these precision-forged parts. 


An important phase of the Tapco program is the development of 
welding procedures for columbium alloys. TAPco welding engineers 
have successfully joined columbium by spot and seam resistance 
methods, have also fusion-welded columbium sheets successfully. 


WHAT DOES COLUMBIUM OFFER? If you design or build aircraft 
engines, missiles or supersonic airframes, you'll be interested in the 
research the Tapco Group and duPont have done to improve 
columbium properties. 


It has excellent strength and shock resistance at greatly elevated tem- 
peratures...up to 2600 F, even 3000 F with some alloy compositions. 


Now, about columbium vs. molybdenum. Columbium is easier to 
fabricate than moly. And much, much more resistant to elevated-tem- 
perature oxidation. For example, a simple columbium alloy is as much 
as 100 times better than moly on oxidation resistance. And a complex 
columbium alloy may be as much as 500 times better. 


At Tapco, coating materials for columbium are being developed, 
including one that reduces the oxidation of columbium at 2200—2300 F 
to practically zero. 


WHERE TO USE COLUMBIUM —Columbium blades for jet engine turbines 
are an actuality...we’ll be glad to show you finished forgings. Colum- 
bium also makes sense for such other. jet engine “hot zone” parts as 
vanes, turbine wheels, after-burner liners, nozzles and nozzle flaps, and 
burner holders. 

The use of columbium sheet seems very promising for missile struc- 
tural components, such as leading edges, hinges, brackets, and the “ribs” 
and “skin” for airframes. 


We would welcome an opportunity to tell you more about 
Tarco’s columbium research, and to discuss with you 
the many exciting possibilities of this space-age metal. 


TAPCO GROUP 
trw Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
Or 
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New handling efficiency. Locking one to another to form stabl 
rigid loads, new Alcan Tr1-Lox ingots give you easier, faster handlin 
with a wide variety of equipment . . . safer, more compact stac 
ing. Save time from car unloading to storage and furnace chargin 


Apex Smelting Co., Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles * Charles Batchelder Co., Inc., Botsford, Con 


Additional distribution (Alcan Foundry Alloys:) 


Free standing. Alcan Tri-Lox ingot bundles maintain 
their rigidity and stability even when unbanded. This 
free-standing advantage is a real timesaver in carrying, 
storing and furnace charging. For Alean Trr-Lox bundles 
need no pallets or special slings for pick-up, can be set 
right on the bare floor . . . safely. 


From Aluminium research... 


Cuts unloading time. Alcan Tri-Lox bundles take the roughest 
handling. Interlocking design prevents “rolling” or “fingering” in 
transit .. . deep grooves keep straps tightly in place. The result; 
bundles arrive in excellent condition, ready for fast unloading by 
fork-lift truck. Alcan Tri-Lox bundles save checking time, too. 
Every bundle is a convenient one-ton, 40-ingot unit. 


. ...a new ingot form 


especially designed to reduce your handling costs! 


| 


From a fabricator standpoint, the new Alcan 
TRI-LOK ingot may well be the most meaningful 
advance ever made in aluminum ingot design. 


Here’s a way to save time in every phase of ingot handling 
—the new Alcan Tri-Lox ingot! 

Newest of Aluminium’s ingot developments, Alcan 
Tri-Lok remelt ingots are especially designed for faster, 
more efficient handling. You see this handling ease in the 
safe, stable way the new ingots bundle and stack—locking 
one to another, not in just one, but in three different ways. 
The result: measurable cost savings in car unloading, 
handling and storage operations. 

For information on the new Alcan Tri-Lox design—or 
aluminum in any other ingot form—just call or write your 
nearest Aluminium Limited sales office. 


e e 
Aluminium 
Limited 

Ingot Specialist...serving 
American Aluminum Fabricators — 


To prevent lengthwise move- 
ment, raised surfaces A insert 
in depressions B. 

To prevent cross movement, 
raised surfaces C insert in de- 
pressions D. 


Exclusive 3-way interlock. The Alcan Tri-Lox design 
is unique in that it prevents lateral movement of any 
kind. Within the stack or bundle, ingots are “mated” one 
to another, actually locking in three different ways. 
Despite excellent stacking stability, there’s never an un- 


locking problem. Just lift to separate! 


the U.S.—Aluminium Limited Sales, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. CLEVELAND + CHICAGO LOS ANGELES + DETROIT = ATLANTA 


Are Ball and Roller Bearings 


Important to Your Production? 


NOW 
SAVE 
THIS PART 


OF YOUR COST 
DOLLAR! 


Now you can make substantial savings on precision bearings 
with guaranteed assurance of quality and performance. Inter- 
national KOYO bearings are produced under the most rigid 
quality control standards in the world. Backed by 40 years 
of know-how in serving a world-wide market, these are anti- 
friction bearings of every type...every size...and of 
unequaled quality. Manufactured under an exclusive patented 
forging process, these bearings are available in any degree 
of high precision. 


A Product of American and Japanese Teamwork 


Manufactured in Japan in one of the world’s most modern 
bearing plants, International KOYO bearings arean out- 
standing example of American and Japanese teamwork. 
Millions of dollars in precision American machine tools are 
used in their manufacture. In addition, 95% of the iron ore 
used in the bearing steel is a product of the U.S. 


If you are looking for longer life... greater load capacity 

. and lower costs in your bearings, investigate International 
KOYO — the most complete line of quality bearings in the 
world market! 


“BALL & ROLLER BEARING CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 3123 Eastlake, Seattle 2, Washington 
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heat treating unit, and additional 
tooling facilities. 


Enlarges Aluminum Plant 


Aluminum Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., will increase ca- 
pacity of its mill at Kingston, Ont., 
by 10,000 tons a year. The plant 
produces aluminum sheets, foil, 
forgings, tubing, structural shapes, 
architectural shapes, and other ex- 
trusions. 


Ryerson Builds in Chicago 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
subsidiary of Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, is erecting a building adjacent 
to its plant at 16th and Rockwell 
Streets, that city. Completion is 
scheduled for late in 1960. It will 
house general office personnel for 
the nationwide group of 20 Ryerson 
steel service centers. 


Stelco Steps up Expansion 


Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., is installing a continuous 
galvanizing and aluminum coating 
line. The expansion, second to be 
announced this year, will involve 
expenditure of “several million dol- 
lars.’ (A continuous galvanizing 
line built five years ago cost about 
$8 million.) The new facility is a 
universal line capable of producing 
zinc and aluminum coated steel 
(in sheets and coils) in light and 
heavy gages. 


Installs Plating Line 


National-Standard Co., Niles, 
Mich., has installed continuous plat- 
ing equipment, principally to double 
its output of copper-plated steel 
wire. The firm’s process electrolyt- 
ically plates copper around a steel 
wire core. 


Kaiser Completes Program 


Operation of the $70 million 
Gramercy (La.) Works of Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
Oakland, Calif., marks the comple- 
tion of a $400 million expansion 
program started in 1955. The 
Gramercy plant has a capacity of 
430,000 tons of alumina a year. 
The over-all program included a 
primary aluminum reduction plant 
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and an adjoining sheet and_ foil 
rolling mill on the Ohio River at 
Ravenswood, W. Va., and the en- 
largement of several other facili- 
ties producing fabricated and semi- 
fabricated aluminum products. 

Kaiser put its fourth potline into 
operation at its primary aluminum 
reduction plant at Ravenswood on 
June 1. It hasan annual capacity 
of 145,000 tons. 


Plating Division Formed 


A new plating division has been 
opened by EverLube Corp., North 
Hollywood, Calif. The firm com- 
pounds dry film lubricants. It wil! 
specialize in plating precious metals, 
cadmium, and copper. 


Stanley Changes Name 


Stanley Building Specialties Co., 
North Miami, Fla., has changed its 
name to Stanley Building Special- 
ties Div., Stanley Works. 


Bell Quits Business 


David Bell Co., Buffalo, has 
ceased operations. The 115-year-old 
screw machine firm had 250 on 
the payroll during World War II. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Albert M. Nutter, E. L. LeBaron 
Foundry Co., Brockton, Mass., was 
elected vice president of the Na- 
tional Castings Council, Cleveland. 
Mr. Nutter is president of the Gray 
Iron Founders’ Society Inc., that 
city, a founding member of NCC. 
Council membership includes 11 
foundry industry associations. 


C. E. Haney, Electric Steel 
Foundry Co., Portland, Oreg., was 
elected president of the Aircraft 


Castings Association, El Cajon, 
Calif. Other officers are: Vice 
president, William Stevens, Stanley 
Foundry of Los Angeles; and 
secretary, Dar Howell, Hanford 
Foundry Co., San _ Bernardino, 
Calif. 


American Gear Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Washington, elected these 
officers: President, J. L. Buehler, 
Indiana Gear Works Inc., Indian- 
apolis; vice president-Technical Div., 
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Folke Richardz, Westinghouse Elec- | 


tric Corp., Pittsburgh; vice presi- 


dent-Products Div., J. F. Murray, | 


Winsmith Inc., Springville, N. Y.; 
treasurer, C. F. Bannan, Western 
Gear Corp., Lynwood, Calif.; and 
executive director, John C. Sears. 


Donald R. Wadle will resign 
Sept. 30 as managing director of 
the Metal Lath Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Cleveland. He will be 
succeeded by Jack Fisher, technical 
director of MLMA. 


William F. Chase, Bearing Serv- 
ice Co., Pittsburgh, has been re- 
elected chairman of the National 
Association of Bearing Specialists. 


J. H. Foote, Commonwealth As- 
sociates, Jackson, Mich., was elected 
president of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


Charles M. White, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, was elected chair- 
man of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York. 


American Tin Trade Association, 
New York, elected these officers: 
President, A. C. Jaros, Metal Trad- 
ers Inc.; vice president, Elmer E. 
Stewart; and treasurer, Heinrich 
Meyer, Ayrton Metal & Ore Corp., 
all of New York. 


Volatile Inhibitor Manufacturers 
Association elected these officers: 
President, E. D. Cookson, Ludlow 
Papers Inc., Needham Heights, 
Mass.; vice president, E.  L. 
Orchard, Orchard Paper Co., St. 
Louis; vice president, W. A. Spencer, 
Daubert Chemical Co., Chicago; 
and secretary-treasurer and counsel, 
Samuel T. Lawton. 


Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try Inc., New York, elected these 
officers: President, R. C. Weigel, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc., Wilmington, Del.; vice presi- 
dent, R. L. Davidson, Kurz-Kasch 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio; and secretary- 
treasurer, E. J. Caughlin, American 
Insulator Corp., New Freedom, Pa. 


Magnesium Association, New 
York, re-elected Otis Grant, Mag- 
node Products Inc., Trenton, Ohio, 
president. Re-elected vice _presi- 
dents were Charles Howe, Hills- 
McCanna Co., Chicago, and John 
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Start 
with 
the 


Finish 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


FOR 
SMALL PARTS 
ON 
STEEL*COPPER: STAINLESS 


for resistance to 
@ acids and alkalis 
®@ corrosion 
® moisture 
® abrasion 
@ heat and cold 
@ oils and solvents 


for ® permanence 
@ cleanliness 
@ non-staining 
@ non-fading 
@ high reflectivity 
®@ beauty 


Services and Facilities 


Automatic, precision equipment 
permits you to take full advantage 
of porcelain enamel finishes at 
prices well in line with 

competitive, less suitable 

materials. Intricate silk screened 
designs a specialty. 


Write for literature 
and specific proposals 
on your requirements. 


THE ERIE CERAMIC ARTS 
COMPANY 


,. ik 
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Casting 
with Welded 
Assembly 


This is a separator des- 
tined for a reaction proc- 
ess. It is typical of the kind 
of work we do in the high 
alloy casting field. In the 
25 Cr-20 Nirange itis alloyed 
to withstand both corrosion 
and heat. Assembled, its weight 
runs some 2000 pounds. It was 
inspected and tested under very rigid ASME Code requirements. 


The production of chrome iron and chrome nickel castings has 
been our sole business since 1922. We added centrifugal 
castings to our service in 1933 and shell molded castings in 
1955. Our metallurgists have extensive knowledge of the many 
operations requiring high temperature and corrosion resistant 
castings. Perhaps this experience would be helpful to you if 
you are confronted with a specific problem and wish to deter- 
mine the best alloying combination for your required castings. 
We can be helpful, too, in designing the unit, contributing our 
knowledge of strength and stresses in castings. 


URALOY 


OFFICE AND PLANT: Scottdale, Pa. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 76—4th Street, N.W. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 South Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT OFFICE: 23906 Woodward Avenue, Pleasant Ridge, Mich, 


Thomson, Dominion Magnesium 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Jerry Singleton | 


was named executive secretary and 
Norman Gzowski, Garfield Alloys 
Inc., Cleveland, became treasurer. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


\ by 


Baker Industrial Trucks Div., 
Otis Elevator Co., Cleveland, pur- 
chased Northland Equipment Co., 
Detroit. W. F. Chesley has been 
named manager of Baker’s Detroit 
branch. 


Greenville Steel & Foundry Co., 
Greenville, S. C., merged with 
Carolina Steel Corp., Greensboro, 
N. C. Salem Steel Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., is a division of Caro- 
lina Steel. They will continue to 
operate as separate corporations and 
will maintain steel service centers, 
offering tonnages of hot and cold 
rolled, stainless, and other types of 
steel. The Greenville firm will con- 
tinue the fabrication of stainless 
steel textile dyeing and finishing 
equipment. 


a 
SRR 


Harvey Aluminum, Torrance, 
Calif., opened a sales engineering 
office at 530 Silas Deane Highway, 
Hartford, Conn. Douglas Kaplinger 
is district sales manager. The firm 
moved its Bay Area sales engi- 
neering staff to larger quarters at 
2015 Center St., Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Robert Sand is district sales man- 
ager. 


Aluminium Ltd. Sales Inc., New 
York, opened a sales office at 10 
S. Brentwood Blvd., St. Louis, 
under the managership of R. H. T. 
Dodson. 


Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet 
& Hecla Inc., Allen Park, Mich., 
established a district sales office and 
mill depot at 7040 W. Cullom Ave., 
Norridge 34, Ill. Carl T. Fuller is 
Chicago district sales manager. 

Benjamin Metals Co., Los An- 
geles, has moved its offices and 
warehouse to Compton, Calif. The 
new facility covers 25,000 sq ft and 

(Please turn to Page 100) 
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NEW OFFICES 
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Check these Bridgeport warehouses and offices for fast, local service 


Bridgeport Aluminum CHICAGO: LAfayette 3-2230 LOS ANGELES: RAymond 3-5101, SAN FRANCISCO: UNderhill 1-2551 
Coiled Sheet CLEVELAND: CEdar 1-5180 PArkview 1-5171 NEW YORK: EXeter 2-4290 
DENVER: MAin 3-0273, AComa 2-4108 MINNEAPOLIS: FEderal 9-7061 PHILADELPHIA: JEfferson 5-3900 
ST. LOUIS: CEntral 1-0076 NEWARK (Hillside): Bigelow 3-0044 PROVIDENCE: Williams 1-2100 


Alloys: 1100 3003 3004 5005 
5050 5052 5357 


Widths: Up to 24” e Gauges: .006 
to .064 


Tempers: All commercial. Slitting 
service available. 


BRASS 


B Ss Bridgeport 2, Connecticut + Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Specialists in Metals from Aluminum to Zirconium 
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HERC- ALLO 


THE ORIGINAL 
ALLOY STEEL CHAIN 


@ Herc-Alloy is a special all-purpose 
chain with long-wearing properties and 
high resistance to impact loading. 


@ Herc-Alloy is sold in running 
lengths and in all types and sizes 
of sling chains assembled to 
customers’ specifications. 


@ CM also 
produces a complete 
line of chain attachments 
and welded chain of all 
types including stainless 
steel and bronze. 


@ Write for literature covering 

Herc-Alloy Sling Chains, including 
helpful information on their 

assembly, care, use and inspection. 


Hammerlok’ 
COUPLING LINKS 


@ Assemble or rebuild your own Herc- 
Alloy sling chains with all components 
furnished by your local distributor. 
Hammerlok is simple, safe, reusable. 
New Herc-Alloy assemblies can now be 
ordered with welded or Hammerlok 
Coupling Links as desired. 


CALL YOUR CM CHAIN DISTRIBUTOR 


COLUMBUS McKINNON 


CHAIN CORPORATION 
Tonawanda, New York 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 
In Canada: 
Herc-Alloy® 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
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McKINNON COLUMBUS CHAIN LTD., 


¥ 
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cost $175,000. The firm warehouses 
steel, aluminum, and brass. 


VACATIONS 


Greer Steel Co. will close its) 
Dover, Ohio, plant from June 27/ 
through July 12 and its Anderson, 
Ind., plant from July 11 through) 
Tuly 26. Partial service will be main-} 
tained at the firm’s general office.. 


Okonite Co. will close its Pascal 
Paterson, and North Brunswick, 
N. J., factories from July 6 through)} 
July 19. The firm’s Kennecott Wire| 
& Cable Div. at Phillipsdale, R. I.,| 
will be shut down from June 29 toh 
July 13. Regular shipments will be 
made from service centers and emer-) 
gency shipments of wire and cable) 
will be made from mill stocks. 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. will! 
close its Waterbury, Conn., Mill and} 
Forging Div. from July 20 to Aug. | 
3; its Cleveland mills, from July 6) 
to July 20. Branch service centers }} 
and sales offices will be open for| 
shipments from warehouse stocks. | 
Shipments can also be made from 
mill stocks. 


McGill Mfg. Co. Inc., Valparaiso, | 
Ind., will be closed from 5 p.m.,} 
July 10, until 8 am., July 27. 


Resistoflex Corp., Roseland, N. J... 
will close its plant and main office } 
at 5 p.m., July 24 and will reopeliy 
at 8 a.m., Aug. 10. 


Seu?) _ NEW ADDRESSES 


Cardox Div., Chemetron Corp., |! 
moved its headquarters to 840 N.| 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., in the} 
Chemetron general office building. | i 


National Fluid Power Association | 
moved its headquarters to 5595 N. | 
Hollywood Ave., Whitefish Bay, | 
Wis. Barrett Resor is executive | i 
vice president and secretary. h 


Century Electric Co., St. Louis, |} 
has moved two branch offices. New |} 
addresses: 1821 State St., Bettendorf, |! 
Towa; 3318 W. Cary St., Richmond, | 
Va. \ 

ii 
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‘TRENDS IN METALS 


Aluminum s 


EN OF VISION have known for 
long time that aluminum would 
) places. 

Napoleon was among the first to 
cognize the metal’s broad poten- 
ul. (He wanted to aluminize his 
mies with lightweight equipment.) 
In 1884, farsighted builders 
ounted a cast aluminum pyramid 
1 the tip of the Washington Na- 
mal Monument. (It’s still there 
id in good shape.) 

The fathers of the Air Age, Or- 
lle and Wilbur Wright, antici- 
ted the dependence of the air- 
aft industry on aluminum by us- 
g it in the engine that powered 
eir historic flight in 1903. 


Those men (and others like them) 
suld have speeded up the com- 
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mercial debut and acceptance of 
aluminum if two things (both re- 
lated) had been in their favor: 
Availability and price. In Napo- 
leon’s day, the metal cost $545 a 
pound. The 100 ounce pyramid on 
Washington’s Monument cost $225 
in 1884, counting metal and manu- 
facture. What has proved to be 
the turning point came two years 
later when another man of vision, 
Charles Martin Hall, invented a 
feasible production process, which 
is still the basic method today. Alu- 
minum has been on the move ever 
since. 

Thanks to the Hall process, the 
Wright brothers had to pay only 
$2 a pound for their aluminum. 
By 1918, the infant industry was 


A SPECIAL 


STUDY 


Progress 
In 
Technology 


on the Move 


able to supply the Allies with 90,- 
000 tons of the metal for aircraft. 
By 1942, it was estimated that the 
U. S. had the production capacity 
to put a 30 piece cooking utensil 
set in every one of the country’s 34 
million homes and have enough left 
over to build 5 million miles of 
electrical transmission lines. 


Today, aluminum (about 25 cents 
per lb for pig) is the second most 
used metal. U. S. primary capac- 
ity was 2,184,250 tons annually in 
January and will climb 270,500 
tons during the year. Next year, 
150,000 tons will be added. Primary 
production this year will probably 
rise to an all-time high of around 
1.9 million tons. Currently it’s run- 
ning at an annual rate of 1,969,500 
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North America 
South America 


tons. Some companies think U. S. 
consumption alone will reach 4.2 
million tons annually by 1965, 10 
million tons by 1975. 


@ More Metal—The whole world 
is stepping up its capacity. Last 
year around 3.8 million tons of pri- 
mary were produced (890,000 tons 
of it by the Soviet bloc). By the 
end of 1959, world capacity will be 
about 5.1 million tons yearly—and 
virtually every country except the 
U. S. and Canada will be operat- 
ing at 100 per cent of capacity. 


For years, Canada has been an 
important source of supply for 
many metalworking firms. The 
two Canadian producers have a 
yearly capacity of 866,000 tons and 
another 90,000 tons partially com- 
pleted. Of the 255,321 tons of pig 
imported last year, Canada supplied 
the bulk (modest tonnages came 
from France and Norway). Pig 
imports this year will probably fall 
to around 215,000 tons, estimates 
the Business & Defense Services Ad- 
ministration. 


But imports of fabricated shapes 


(from Belgium, West Germany, 
Italy, France, Yugoslavia, and 
Japan) are on the rise. They 


jumped from 19,000 tons in 1957 
to over 28,000 tons last year. This 
year, such imports could exceed 42,- 
000 tons. 

As world capacity gains, it ap- 
pears certain that more and more 
foreign fabricated shapes will flow 
into the U. S. Take Russia: Her 
seven year plan calls for a capac- 


ity of 1,620,000 tons by 1960, 3,- 
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586,000 tons by 1965. A lot of that 
production is probably slated for 
export. 

One thing’s certain: It’s doubt- 
ful if U. S. exports will ever again 
exceed or even come close to equal- 
ing imports. 

It’s likely that domestic producers 
will penetrate overseas markets by 
establishing foreign affiliates 
through joint ownership of reduc- 
tion and fabricating plants with 
local companies. 

It’s possible that pig exports may 
be stepped up in the future to 
supply such affiliates. 


¢ Scrap to Increase—An_increas- 
ingly important source of alumi- 
num comes irom the remelt and 
sale of old and new scrap. The 83 
U. S. smelters supply about 20 per 
cent of domestic needs. Last year 
the custom aluminum industry pro- 
duced 353,000 tons of ingots. This 
year itll turn out an estimated 425,- 
000 tons. 

Capacity of the custom industry 
is pretty much determined by the 
amount of scrap available. It now 
has an annual alloying capacity of 
around 450.000 tons. Carl Burton, 
secretary, Aluminum Smelters Re- 
search Institute, thinks the smelt- 
ing industry could increase its al- 
loying capacity within a reasonably 


short time to approximately 625,- 
000 tons. 


The scrap supply has spiraled in 
recent years—from 80,400 tons in 
1940 to 445,000 in 1957. New 
scrap is still the principal source of 
supply, but with the decline in air- 
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craft output and more efficient pro) 
duction methods, less is being gen 
erated per pound of aluminum con 
sumed. 

Looking ahead, old scrap will be 
come a bigger factor. Products|} 
with relatively short life cycles: 
such as autos, will spur the gen 


increased smelter output. 
metalman predicts: By 1965, smelt4}} 
ers will produce 900,000 tons ani) 
nually. 


e Availability — Add up primar 
production, smelter output, and pig 
imports, and you get a good idea o 
the metal available to U. S. users} 
(STEEL estimates for °59: 2,540,,) 
000 tons.) 

While the industry is facing for+} 
midable oversupply problems now)}j) 
it’s almost cocky about its future} 
Even if estimates of consumption i | 
the sixties and seventies are realizaay 
it’s inconceivable that the U. S. wil} 
have a_ shortage of aluminum} 
Here’s why: Our domestic prima 
producers and smelters will make 
sure they can supply as much meta}j 
as the public wants. 

It’s also likely that other domes; 
tic companies will begin producing 
the metal. i 

Finally, if we do have a shortage 
exports would probably fill the gap} 

Certainly the supplies of bauxite) 
are big enough to make such con} 
sumption possible (see table on thi: 
page). 

Tremendous quantities of ore ar 
probably yet to be uncovered. All 
six domestic primary producers havd) 
extensive ore explorations program: 
underway in virtually every corne 


of the Free World. 


iy 
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e Trends—Watch the “hot” ow 
“molten metal” contracts. (A pri 
mary reduction plant and customey 
foundry are built side by side, and; 
the metal is shifted from the reduc} 
tion facility to the foundry in liquid 
form for immediate casting.) 
e More and more reduction Pane 
will be located with an eye towar ; 
ready access to major markets. 
© Coal will continue to replace hy+ 
droelectric facilities as power 
sources. 

e Because of the industry’s heat 
electrical needs (it takes around 
per cent of all power generated in 
this country), it may be among th 
first to adopt atomic energy. 
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ALLOYS & CHEMICALS MFG. CO. INC. 
Cleveland 


ALUMINUM & MAGNESIUM INC. 
Sandusky, Ohio 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh 


ALUMINUM FOILS INC. 
Jackson, Tenn. 


AMERICAN SILVER CO. INC. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


ANACONDA ALUMINUM CO. 
Louisville 

ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE CO. 
New York 3 


APEX SMELTING CO. ° 
Chicago 


BELMONT SMELTING & REFINING WORKS INC. 
Brooklyn, Neeye 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORP. 
Detroit 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


BRIDGEPORT ROLLING MILLS CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


CLEVELAND ELECTRO METALS CO. 
Cleveland 


H. COHN & SONS INC. 
Chicago 


FEDERATED METALS DIV., American Smelting & Refining Co 
New York 


MICHAEL FLYNN MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia 


GENERAL SMELTING CO. 
Philadelphia 


SAMUEL GREENFIELD CO. 
Buffalo 


HARVEY ALUMINUM 
Torrance, Calif. 


HENNING BROS. & SMITH INC. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


JOHNSTON FOIL DIV., Standard Packaging Corp. 
St. Louis 


KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Oakland, Calif. 


NIAGARA FALLS SMELTING & REFINING DIV., 
Continental Copper & Steel Industries Inc., Buffalo 


NICHOLS WIRE & ALUMINUM CO. 
Davenport, lowa 

NORTHWESTERN METAL CO. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

OLIN ALUMINUM METALS DIV.,+ 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York 


PRECISION EXTRUSIONS INC. 
Bensenville, Il. 

PRECISION TUBE CO. INC. 
North Wales, Pa. 

QUAKER STATE METALS CO. 
Lancaster, Pa. 

REPUBLIC FOIL INC. 

Danbury, Conn. 

REVERE COPPER & BRASS INC.{ 

New York 


REYNOLDS METALS CO. 
Richmond, Va. 

ROCHESTER SMELTING & REFINING CO. INC. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


RODNEY METALS INC. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


GEORGE SALL METALS CO. INC. 
Philadelphia 


SCOVILL MFG. CO. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


SHEET ALUMINUM CORP. 
Jackson, Mich. 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
Kansas City, Kans. 


U. S. REDUCTION CO. 
East Chicago, Ind. 


*Includes ingot, pig, tube blooms, and extrusion billets. tObtains semifinished from Ormet Corp., New York. 
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SURVEY 
of USERS 


| 
Expect aluminum to continue its spectacular) 
growth. In check of 3000 metalworking; 


plants, STEEL found: Three in four will 


° e ° e | 
expand their requirements in the next five) 


| 


years, one in three plans new use for alu-; 
minum, 38 per cent are switching from 
another material to aluminum, most think 
suppliers are doing good sales and service 
jobs. Of current nonusers, one in ten plans 
a future use. Nearly three out of four metal-} 
working plants use aluminum or its alloys; 
now 
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TONS (annual consumption) 1959 1958 


Lessthan %2..... 5% 6% | 
Ve 16522... 18 
YATE (oe Fe ae hs 7 | 
540.1216... 0 14 
1219 to 255. seo 8 
25510750 Bee ot ee, 9 
SOHO 00s ewer A 12 
LOO 102250 eee 11 
2504107500 see ae /) 6 
More than 500 ... 10 9 


Five Years from Now... 
. . . 13% Will Use More 


22% will use 0-10% more 
30% will use 11-20% more 
10% will use 21-30% more 
11% will use over 30% more 


. - - 6% Will Use Less 
.. « 21% Will Use Same Amount 
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38% Are Switching 


to Aluminum 


What they're switching from: 
Carbon steel . . . . 57% 
Copper en eee Sl 
Stainless steel . . . 15 
Alloy steel . . .. Tl 
Woode-s. . . 2 0 
ince oe a. A 
Dlasticsmee cowed 
Other materials . . . 24 


*Figures will add to more than 100 per cent because 
some firms are switching from more than one material. 


What Nonusers Say 


10% Plan Future Uses 
Only 9% Switched from Aluminum to 
Another Material 


1. A Texas firm changed to stainless steel since it 
must use a caustic cleaner. 

2. A maker of jewelry, clothing fasteners, and mili- 
tary insignia reports: “Inability to solder and 
color aluminum prevents us from using it.’ 


3. A producer of bottle washing machinery can‘t 
use aluminum because it corrodes in contact with 
sodium hydroxide. 

4. A kitchen cabinet maker switched from aluminum 
to steel. 


Where They Buy 


74% Distributors & warehouses 
52% Primary producers 
21% Independent fabricators 
7% Smelters 
3% Foreign sources 


8% Other 


*Figures will add to more than 100 per cent because some 
firms buy from several sources. 
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(Per cent of users who listed each factor) 


Stabilize prices ...... ... 44% 


What They Want 


From Suppliers 


Carry more complete stocks. . . 31 


Improve deliveries ...... . 28 
Pioneer new uses ..... ... 26 
Maintain closer tolerances. . . . 25 
Give engineering assistance. . . 21 


Employ better trained salesmen . 8 


Other... .- ee 6 


60% Want New or Improved 


Properties 

Most common desires: 

Better weldability. 

Increased tensile strength. 
Brighter finishes. 

Better corrosion resistance. 
Higher heat resistance. 
Improved casting alloys. 
Easier machinability. 

Greater electrical conductivity. 


Better anodizing qualities. 


Others have these complaints: 
Tolerances not close enough. 

Surface quality not good enough. 
Castings too porous. 
Variations from one mill to another. 
Bonding difficulties. 

Soft sections in coiled sheet. 
Extrusions pit after caustic etch treat- 


ment. 


99% Believe Suppliers Will Meet 
Their Future Needs 


95% Say Specifications Are Met — ) 


What Users Do 


to Aluminum 


Fabricating Operations 


68% do 3 or more 
41% do 5 or more 
8% do 10 or more 


Categories: — 

Bending... s=si=ai‘i‘éwtC;#*C*#*C#;“C“(R:#CR:C; 50% 
Brazing... 2~=—rer—e Ys 
Casing. ............... 12 
Drawing (incl. ironing) _-..... 18 
Drilling or tapping . 64 
ExXituding....=.=. =. «.=«.«.+.---. 3 
Impact extr co hrrr—r—C‘CéCCW 1 
Forging . _.-..-... ] 
Mechanic ~—s 28 
‘Milling. 32 
Roll fo ........,17 
Soldering... . =. «.s.s........ 12 
Spinning ——rt—“‘_iOCOOCOCOCO—OCO 8 
| Siamping................ 42 
| _lhreading ............... 36 
lang... ............. 39 
_Welding............ 87 


Other one _-........ 21 


Finishing Operations 
: 26% do 3 o1 r more 
11% do 5 or more 


- 0.3% do 10 or more 


Colegorias: _ 


Apply pein pers or enamels . . 52% 


_ =+Asedizing ...---=.---s-stssitig# 30 
_ Bright dipping . _-..--...... 13 


Buffing or polishing : CC 3] 


Scratch - broshing i. 10 


Tumbling . . . es 19 
oC LDrr”r”~—“—O—sOC~SCdsCSCSC#SCC 4 
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How High 


Are User Inventories? 


COMPARED WITH 
A YEAR AGO 


20% Are Higher 
8% Are Lower 
72% Are Same 


DAYS’ SUPPLY 


13% Less than 15 


20% 15 to 30 
42% 31 to 60 
19% 61 to 90 
6% More than 90 


Castings, Sheets 
Most Widely Used 


(Per cent using each form) 


Castings:<.°. J...) 7 ees ee 5 
Sheets (other than brazing)...... 55 
Bars 2s) \. ee ee eee 44 
Extruded shapes (except 

structurals) <2 00S ..4570o eee 44 
Tube (drawn). = s.qcahe aie eee 40 
Rods pens. erect w aaeeae ee eee 35 
Plates fc 4 8 Sy Se eee 30 
Coiled’ sheets <.05 <8. 2) abe 26 
Structural shapes (20-0. eee eee 21 
Welding wire 27." ..ceaicer See 20 
Pipes sac. ball bes aes. Baer 16 
Foil... 302i) Ce ceo ote eae ores ee 13 
Forgings=(dic) t= tae. eee 13 
Tube: “(welded)ij0 3 3-e e 1] 
Witeia.- 2 a lage ee ere 8 
Ingots: s ..., Gas Beet eo eee 8 
Forgings. (hand)... eee ee 6 
IMPOCES Fence sus Shun oes ee eee ee 3 
Sheet=<(brazing) .. cc’... 202 5 
Pig) wc. .* SR ee 4 
Electrical conductor cable ...... 3 
Anodes i: . -.ke. +s: bis ene 2 
Powder.» .°. s.2 ee aw eae ae 2 
Rerolled. stock Siac. 3.ath ye ken eee 2 
Shot, notched’ bar «2's. Sica 1 
Extrusion, *billets*"j7 eee. cee 1 
Forgingsstock—. ao ak 3. ian ee 1 
Other. in ek eee ere ee 2 


USES 


AUTO MARKETS hold vast potential for aluminum. The ‘59 Imperial (behind trend line) 
uses about 100 Ib in 39 applications—about double average per car usage today 


‘HE BUILDING industry is the 
argest consumer of aluminum to- 
ay and will continue to lead the 
ack for years. Uses are spiraling, 
1 the home, on the farm, in office 
uildings and factories, in highways 
nd bridges. 

Customers specify aluminum be- 
ause of its appearance, corrosion 
ssistance, lack of maintenance, and 
eight savings. 


Homes—This is the market with 
eatest potential. Around $19 billion 
ill be spent on new home construc- 
on and another $6 billion to $7 
lion on remodeling and modern- 
ation this year. Of the 3000 items 
1at go into a home, it’s estimated 
J per cent could be made from alu- 
inum. Examples: Windows and 
oors, flashing, gutters and down- 
outs, vented gable ends, hardware, 
iilings, heating and air condition- 
ig ducts, roofing, shutters, siding. 
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National Homes Corp. has _in- 
troduced a line of houses that uses 


1500 to 3000 lb of aluminum in 
over 30 different applications. 


e Buildings — At least 70 office 
buildings around the country em- 
ploy aluminum curtain wall con- 
struction. Going up now in New 
York City are the Chase Manhattan 
Bank head office, which will use 
over 1750 tons of etched anodized 
aluminum; and the nine-story Fash- 
ion Institute of Technology build- 
ing, which will feature 12 ft square 
panels fabricated from brown and 
gold anodized aluminum. 

While all-aluminum buildings 
are glamorous, there’s a bigger po- 
tential in such applications as: Store 
and building fronts, sashes, facing 
moldings, elevator cabs, doors, mar- 
quees, and ornamental uses. Sea- 
porcel Metals Co. sees a growing 
market for aluminum porcelain en- 


amel building panels, columns, and 
ventilation louvers. 

Other uses: Lighting standards, 
sign supports, chain link fence, posts. 


e Bridges—This market could be- 
come one of aluminum’s brightest 
stars. Several new bridges of con- 
ventional design use aluminum 
structurals in place of steel. Two 
bridges designed for aluminum are 
on the market. Conventional steel 
bridges are using increasing amounts 
of aluminum in gratings and rail- 
ings, lighting standards, inspection 
walks. The Greater New Orleans 
bridge utilizes 600,000 lb of alumi- 
num in this manner, Philadelphia’s 
Walt Whitman span, | million lb. 


Automotive 
Aluminum stands on the thresh- 
old of major new uses in this mar- 


ket. The amount in the average car 
rose from 25 Ib in 1954 to 47.2 Ib 
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market. The metal is finding 
__ widespread applications in homes, 
office buildings, stores, plants, 
skyscrapers, bridges, and highways 
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last year. This year it’s 51.6 |b, 
says Aluminum Co. of America. 


© Almost Here—Coming are such 
major applications as engine blocks, 
heads and crankcases. The first 
aluminum engine (six cylinders, air 
cooled) will be seen in Chevrolet’s 
light car due out in September. 

Other developments imclude the 
much talked about transaxle which 
is expected for limited use on larger 
GM and Chrysler lines in 1961. It 
will combine the aluminum now 
used in the transmission and trans- 
mission housings with an aluminum 
axle housing which presently is 
made from cast iron. Wheels, brake 
components, and bumpers are also 
expected to go to aluminum during 
the next five years. Impact extruded 
aluminum is expected to return for 
functional items like transmission 
reaction shafts, reverse servopistons, 
and sparkplug tubes. 


© Decorative—The metal has about 
realized its potential in decorative 
applications. Two untapped areas 
are wheel covers and hub caps. 


© Today’s Auto Uses—They include: 
Housings for items such as trans- 
missions, torque converters, and 
other power train components; 
transmission components like stator 
wheels and valve bodies; fuel pumps, 
carburetors, distributor pumps, horn 
mechanisms, pistons, and brake 
drums. Typical trim items are 
grilles, headlight bezels, side mold- 
ings, window frames, and embossed 
interior and exterior body panels. 


e Trucks — The trucking industry 
has used aluminum for semitrailer 
construction a long time. Recently, 
GMC Truck & Coach Div. intro- 
duced an all-aluminum truck. Other 
makers are using more of the metal. 

Heavy duty trucks and trailers 
consumed 23,500 tons of metal in 
1958 (1959 estimate: 28,500 tons). 


¢ Mobile Homes — Here’s another 
growing field. The market will take 
about 30,000 tons this year for such 
applications as siding and roofing, 
hardware, structural framework, 
and trim items. Consumption could 
double in the next few years. 


® The Market Place—Zinc, stain- 
less steel, and cast iron will continue 
to be competitive in the auto mar- 


ket. Magnesium and plastics may} 
become major competitors in the} 
next few years. 


Aircraft and Missiles 


The amount of aluminum going || 
into aircraft has dropped sharply in}| 
recent years because of the switch|| 


in defense emphasis. But it’s still 


one of the principal structural ma-|| 


terials going into aircraft. 

Missiles have taken up some of} 
the slack. It’s believed that every 
missile in the nation’s arsenal makes 
some use of the light metal. Ex- 
amples: Convair’s Terrier and Tar- 


tar missiles take 75 to 100 lb per : 


unit. Booster components in the 
Corporal take 4000 Ib of sheets, 
plates, forgings, extrusions, and cast- 
ings. 


e Aircraft—Here are some current 
uses in manned aircraft: North 
American’s T-39 jet trainer employs 
4624 lb (77 per cent of the empty 
airframe weight). Douglas says 80 | 
per cent or more of the metal it 
uses is aluminum. Martin employs 


52,000 lb in the P6M, 30,000 Ib in 


the P5M, and 3400 lb in the TM-76. | 


e Trend — Manufacturers unani- 


mously agree uses won’t increase. | 
Says one builder: “In nearly every | 


instance involving a future aircraft 
or missile airframe, the expectation 
is that the use of aluminum will 
steadily decrease due to the higher 
operating temperatures occasioned 
by supersonic and hypersonic 
flight.” 

Convair is trying to expand the 
useful temperature range with coat- 
ings and insulations. “However,” 
says the company, “the higher 
range of temperatures possible ap- 
pears to be limited.” 

Present missiles are adaptable to 
aluminum-steel combinations, but it 
is seen as a transitory period. Even 
in jet passenger aircraft, stainless 
steel, magnesium, and titanium are 
expected to replace aluminum al- 
though the amounts on_ present 
products won’t be changed. Plastics 
are taking away some of the market 
in small aircraft. 


¢ Still a Market — The metal will 
never be ruled out entirely. It will 
have useful applications inside a 
vehicle where it can be shielded 
from high exterior temperatures. 


STEEL 


Marine 
Steady, but not spectacular, 
srowth is predicted in pleasure 


oats, motors, and ocean vessels. 


» Boats—Since World War II, alu- 
minum has been the major con- 
truction material in 600,000 out- 
oard boats, séveral yachts and 
ishing boats, and an experimental 
ugboat. The pleasures boat mar- 
cet still offers a lot of room for 
srowth. Where aluminum is used, 
t’s the dominant material: Viking 
Boat Co. says its boats are 99 per 
sent aluminum; Aluma Boat Co. 
tives a figure of 85 to 90 per cent, 

Plastic boats are making gains. 
comparisons: 120,000 aluminum 
boats were produced in 1957 vs. 
50,000 plastic; last year the figures 
were 115,000 aluminum, 72,000 
plastic. Some makers believe the 
trend to plastics has about ended. 


® Motors — Evinrude Motors uses 
from 3 Ib of aluminum in its 3 hp 
outboard motor, to 111.81 lb in its 
90 hp unit. Another motormaker 
uses 2 to 60 Ib per unit. 


@ Ships—Ocean-going applications 
have been mainly confined to Navy 
ships. USS Kitty Hawk, a carrier, 
takes 233 tons; the Little Rock, a 
cruiser, 154 tons; and three new 
guided missile destroyers take 170 
tons each, reports the builder, New 
York Shipbuilding Corp. 
_ The metal is used mainly to save 
weight and because it’s easy to 
maintain. Some uses: Superstruc- 
tures, joiner bulkheads, shelves, bins 
and racks, smokestacks, masts, ven- 
tilation ductwork, radar towers, 
gratings, and some floor plates. 
The trend toward substituting 
aluminum for steel in Navy ships 
has about reached its peak. Reason: 
New missile systems require greater 
rigidity of structure and greater re- 
sistance to blast conditions than 
are practicable with aluminum. But 
merchant ship owners are begin- 
ning to specify aluminum in areas 
where steel was formerly used— 
mainly due to new welding tech- 
niques and new high strength al- 
loys. 


Railroads 


The metal has made some pene- 
tration in this field, but it hasn’t 
captured many large poundage uses. 
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Aluminum companies have pio- 
neered several uses which they hope 
will receive widespread acceptance. 
For example, Aluminium Ltd. has 
delivered four, all-aluminum refrig- 
erator cars to the Canadian Nation- 
al Railways. Reynolds Metals Co. 
has developed a boxcar lining made 
of extruded panels to protect car 
walls against wear (it’s being tested 
by the B&O). Several all-alumi- 
num freight and ore cars have been 


built. 


¢ In Use—Here’s the major use to- 
day: The New York Central System 
utilizes it in passenger car interiors 
and in specialty items because of its 
lightness and appearance. It uses 
some of the metal in roofs for box- 
cars and cabooses and is studying 
aluminum doors for freight cars. 
Alco Products Ine. uses 600 to 800 
lb of castings and forgings in diesel 
engine covers and pistons. Electro- 
Motive Div. of General Motors 
Corp. uses small amounts in the 
conduits, engine blowers, cooling 
fans, and engine top covers of its 
locomotives. 


e Trends—More builders are show- 
ing interest in the aluminum freight 
car. Some believe applications may 


extend to locomotive chassis com- 
ponents. But GM reports a trend 
toward less aluminum because of 
cost and certain corrosion problems; 
the NYC says laminated plastics are 
replacing the metal in many interior 
panel and partition applications in 
passenger cars. 
Outlook: Moderate growth. 


Electrical 


This market chewed up 234,000 
tons of aluminum last year, but 
many think it’s only the beginning. 
Forecast: By 1975, aluminum in 
power generation and transmission 
will show a fourfold increase to | 
million tons—perhaps more. 


© Where—Probably the most im- 
portant single application has been 
ACSR cable. It has captured better 
that 90 per cent of the overhead, 
high voltage, power transmission 
market. The metal is also taking 
over a large share of the overhead 
distribution and service drop busi- 
ness. It’s used as a sheath in co- 
axial cables and as a braid in Navy 
and co-axial cables. 


e Future—The potential is enor- 
mous. Electrical industry executives 
estimate the U. S. will generate 1.3 
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trillion kilowatt-hours in 1968 and 
2.1 trillion in 1975 vs. 1958’s 645 
billion. This means increased de- 
mand for electrical wire and cable 
products and use of more alumi- 
num-sheathed cables and multitube 
assemblies employing aluminum 
tubing. 

Wire and cable makers say there 
is a trend toward the metal as a 
substitute for: Lead sheathing, cop- 
per conductors in certain cases, and 
other metals that do not satisfy the 
environmental or installation con- 
ditions. 

So far, it hasn’t been economical 
or technically practical to make 
wide scale use of aluminum cables 
underground, and many believe the 
metal will never grab much of this 
market. But if anodized aluminum 
strand can be produced economi- 
cally, the way may be opened for 
a large usage in underground ca- 
bles. Use of polyethylene insulation 
in place of paper on underground 
cables in voltages up to 35 kv may 
open a new field for aluminum 
sheaths. 


¢ Other Uses—More applications 
are being found in bus conductor, 
switchgear, wavetraps, magnet wire, 
and many other electrical products. 
Aluminum wiring for houses is be- 
ing researched, but few expect a 
big market in the foreseeable future. 


Electrical conduit is booming. 
Aluminum people are predicting 
they'll get 75 per cent (or 300,000 
tons) of the 400,000-ton-a-year mar- 
ket by 1965 by selling users on 
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greatly reduced weight, easier han- 
dling, and installation. 

Aluminum transmission towers 
offer real potential. A number are 
already on order. Advantages cited: 
Elimination of maintenance paint- 
ing, ease of erection. 


Electrical Machinery 


Here are some examples of the 
metal’s status in this market: 


° Motors — Builders of fractional 
horsepower motors report usage of 
1 to 6 lb per unit. The average: 
About 2 lb. The metal is generally 
found in end frames, rotors, and 
fans. In larger units, poundage var- 
ies all over the lot—a 50 hp, alter- 
nating current motor contains 20 
Ib. Most builders believe uses will 
continue to grow. 

Often mentioned as having great- 
est potential: Aluminum windings 
and magnet wire. 


© Generators—General Electric Co. 
uses 5200 to 7000 lb of aluminum 
per unit in terminal plates, wind- 
ings, wedges, sand blades, and 
flanges on bushings. It’s employed 
because it’s light, nonmagnetic, easy 
to cast. Jack & Heintz Inc. says av- 
erage aluminum content in its gen- 
erator is 20 per cent. 


Nonelectrical Machinery 


Aluminum predominates in a 
few pieces of equipment, but small- 
er applications make this the metal’s 
sixth biggest market. 


e Machine Tools—Builders use alu- 
minum in head covers, drives, 
sheaves, belt guards, limit switch 
stops, safety stops, cam doors, hand- 
wheels, and drives. It’s used where 
weight can be saved, particularly 
where inertia is important. 


e Lift Trucks—Makers list limited 
poundages in these applications: 
Brake wheels on armatures, brake 
shoes, diecast transmission covers, 
sand cast control boxes, frames. 


e Cranes—The all-aluminum _in- 
dustrial crane opens a new market 
that could consume thousands of 
tons of metal a year. Manufactur- 
ers say the units offer increased 
capacity without costly modifica- 
tions of craneways and_ supports. 
Kaiser Aluminum says, generally, 
capacity can be increased 25 to 30 
per cent over comparable steel 
cranes without upping wheel loads. 


e Others—Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co. employs 5000 to 400,000 Ib of 
aluminum per unit in its line of 
tanks. The company reports a trend 
toward substituting aluminum for 
stainless because of cost. 


Containers and Packaging 


Booming is the only way you can 
describe this market—the fifth big- 
gest consumer. Forecasters believe 
itll grow faster than any other 
market in the next six years. 


e Where—Any supermarket will 
give you an idea of what’s at stake. 


Rigid foil containers are an even 
bigger market than wrappers. Con- 
sumption last year set an all-time 
record of 18,500 tons. The frozen 
food and baking industries are two 
big customers. 


The _1-billion-unit collapsible 
metal tube market used up to 8.2 
million lb of the metal last year. 
Look for steady expansion here. 


e Real Tonnage—The siege guns 
are being aimed at the 41-billion- 
unit-a-year can market. All-alumi- 
num cans are already a reality. At 
least one major beermaker has 
switched over from tin plate. Na- 
tional Can Corp. is making a 1 
quart motor oil can for Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co. 

Surveys indicate aluminum could 
capture 5 per cent of the can mar- 
ket in the next two to four years 
and might win up to 20 per cent 
in the next ten. Aluminum people 
think annual consumption of 200,- 
000 tons within a few years is a rea- 
sonable target. 


Appliances 


Applications appear to be gradu- 
ally rising. The trend is away from 
aluminum in certain units, but it 
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is more than offset by gains in other 
products. 


© Radio, TV—These uses are small 
and don’t show any signs of accel- 
erating much in the next few years. 
A Chicago maker uses the light 
metal for decorative trim and elec- 
trolytic capacitors (made of foil). 
The firm is experimenting with 
anodized aluminum for cases and 
decorative trim. 


Radio Corp. of America puts 
about | lb of aluminum screw ma- 
chine parts, stampings, and cast- 
ings into its average TV set; about 
0.5 Ib goes into its clock-radio. 


e Air Conditioning—Carrier Corp. 
is increasing its usage at the ex- 
pense of copper and steel. 

Its reasons: Price stability, fa- 
vorable weight factors (which save 
on transportation charges), and 
heat transfer qualities. 

Typical Carrier products take 8 
to 100 lb of foil, castings, sheets, 
and tubes. 


e Ranges—Philco Corp. uses an av- 
erage 3 lb of sheets in its line of 
kitchen ranges—chiefly in decora- 
tive panels and drip pans. Per unit 
use is expected to increase (par- 


tially at the expense of other ma- 
terials) mainly because “alumi- 
num’s reflectivity is superior.” 


e Washers and Dryers—Aluminum 
is found in trim, controls and burn- 
ers (gas units), gear case covers, 
escutcheons. 

Speed Queen uses about 16 lb 
per unit; Whirlpool Corp., 1.5 to 
2 lb; Norge Div., Borg-Warner 
Corp., 1 to 12 lb. 

Consensus: Usage will increase. 


e Other Appliances— RCA _ uses 
2.318 lb in seven applications in its 
stereo tape recorder. 

Of the 800 Ib of material in 
heavy duty pressure cookers pro- 
duced by the Cleveland Range Co., 
50 Ib are aluminum. Small models 
take 10 Ib of sheets, tubing, and 
castings. The company expects the 
poundage to hold fairly steady. 


Cooking Utensils 


Of the 100 million or so kitchen- 
ware items manufactured in the 
U. S. each year, about 45 per cent 
are aluminum. It’s doubtful that 
the percentage will change greatly. 
Many of the nation’s 28 makers 
report new plastic and_ stainless 
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Who Uses Aluminum Products 


STEEL surveyed 3000 metalworking companies. More than 
71 per cent of the respondents make products containing 


aluminum. 


36.0 709.) 
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Here are their customers: 


. Aircraft & missiles industry 
Electrical & electronics industries 
Users & makers of defense equipment (other 


than aircraft & missile makers) 


DET e ae, 
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steel applications which will step 
up competition. 

Producers buy sheets, coil, wire, 
tubing, extrusions, castings. 


Atomic Energy 


No significant new applications 
of the metal are expected in this 
field. The limiting factor will be 
the number of reactors and other 
atomic installations built. 


¢ Potential—But the market could 
be significant tonnagewise. For ex- 
ample, General Electric Co. says 
75 per cent of the components in 
research and test reactors contain 
aluminum alloys. A swimming pool 
reactor at Plainsboro, N. J., is 
housed in an 87 ft dome entirely 
fabricated from aluminum. 

Use is limited in power reactors 
because the metal doesn’t hold up 
to extreme heat. But in some areas 
it can be employed in much the 
same manner as in a conventional 
power installation. Examples: High 
purity water handling systems, heat 
exchangers, condensers. 


Oils and Chemicals 


The petroleum and_ chemical 
processing industry consumed 25,- 
250 tons of the metal in 1957. Pre- 
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. Automotive industry 
. Construction industry 
. Appliance & utensil industries 


. Machinery (nonelectrical) industry 


. Marine industry 

. Machinery (electrical) industry 

. Container & packaging industry 
. Other industries 


dictions are it will take 48,500 tons 
yearly by 1960 and eventually over 
187,000 tons yearly. Major uses: 
Chemical drums, tanks and vessels, 
process pipe, heat exchangers, jack- 
eting, structurals. Biggest potential 
is in tanks and vessels which some 
think could become a 100,000-ton- 
a-year market. 


¢ Booming—Oil drilling and_pro- 
duction is another growth market. 
It took only 5700 tons of alumi- 
num in 1957, but estimates peg 
1960 consumption at 47,000 tons 
and potential yearly consumption at 
more than 72,000 tons. Uses include 
oil country pipe, offshore drilling 
platforms, drilling structures, tubu- 
lar goods, drilling tools. Biggest po- 
tential: Pipelines, followed closely 
by offshore drilling platforms. 


¢ The Largest—The future for alu- 
minum in chemicals is even 
brighter. The market took 28,000 
tons in 1957. Industrymen expect 
consumption to hit 48,000 tons next 
year, then soar to 196,000 tons 
within a few years. 


Deoxidizing 
Steelmakers use about 0.25 lb of 


aluminum (per ton) to deoxidize 
rimmed, capped, and_ semikilled 


steels. If 110 million ingot tons of 
steel are made this year, aluminum 
consumption will be more than 
13,750 tons. In addition, about o 
per cent of the ingot output will 
be killed steel—averaging 1.25 lb 
of aluminum per ton. Aluminum 
consumption in a 110-million-ton 
year figures about 16,500 tons. 

No recent developments suggest 
more extensive use of aluminum. 
Observers believe any increase will 
be in proportion to the growth of 
the steel market. 


Business Machines 
Widespread 


applications are 


found in computers, typewriters, du- _ 


plicating and accounting machines, 
and other types of equipment. 


e Amount — Royal McBee Corp. 


uses 3 million lb per year in its — 


equipment. Burroughs Corp. em- 
ploys some 300,000 lb per year— 
about 3 per cent of all materials 
consumed. Here are some of the ap- 
plications 
equipment: Univac I has ten uses 
accounting for 5390 Ib; Univac II, 
13 uses—4745 lb; new Univac com- 
puter, four uses—1250 Ib. 


e Trend — International 
Machines Corp. looks for a mod- 


erate gain in decorative trim appli- — 


cations. Burroughs sees a_ slight 
trend toward substituting diecast 
aluminum for sheet metal cases. At 
the other extreme, Royal McBee re- 
ports replacement of aluminum with 
plastics and zinc diecastings. Rem- 
ington Rand also sees a trend to- 
ward the use of less aluminum in 
certain areas. 


Defense 


in Remington Rand’s | 


Business _ 


The military market remains one _ 


of the primary potential outlets. 

Under development by the 
Armed Forces are these predomi- 
nantly aluminum items: A wide 
range of vehicles, bridges, shelters, 
pipelines, armor plate. 

Our new defense look requires ve- 
hicles that can be easily transported 
by air and dropped by parachute. 
This spells aluminum. 

General Electric Co. says alumi- 
num comprises 50 to 75 per cent 
of these military items it makes: 
Radar antennas, _ trailers, 
handling equipment, electronic cab- 
inets, and guidance packages. 


STEEL 


missile | 


A new technology of fabricating methods has grown 
up around the light metal. Most promising: Casting, 
extrusion, explosive forming, and welding 
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ALUMINUM is undergoing a flour- 
ishing evolution as a basic material. 
Much of its success is directly at- 
tributable to developments in fabri- 
cating techniques. 

Producers and users have come 
up with new ways to form prod- 
ucts by casting, extruding, and ex- 
plosive forming. New techniques 
in welding have made the metal a 
valuable structural material for 
tanks, bridges, and even concrete 
mixers. New methods of finishing 
have contributed to its success in 
architectural uses, automotive trim, 
and similar applications. 


Casting 


Diecasting seems to be the comer 
in this field. A lot of attention is 
being given to aluminum-silicon al- 
loys (containing from 15 to 30 per 
cent silicon) for automotive engine 
cylinder block production. Reason: 
To gain resistance to wear. 

Means of modifying the hypereu- 
tectic alloys with phosphorus have 
been perfected to gain finer par- 
ticles of silicon and improved ma- 
chinability. The advantages of low 
coefficient of expansion, good wear 
resistance, and good castability make 
the aluminum-silicon alloys a nat- 
ural for engine parts, including the 
cylinders themselves, or liners for 
the cylinders, brake drums, and pis- 
tons. 

Spray coating of the alloys on the 
cylinder walls (cast of an established 
commercial aluminum alloy) could 
be an alternate approach. 

More extensive use of aluminum 
transmission housings can also be 
expected. 

Authorities close to the automobile 
industry say parts of General Mo- 
tors’ small car engine will be diecast 
aluminum. Chrysler has bought one 
of the largest diecasting machines 
ever made. Ford is apparently the 
least involved with an aluminum 
diecast engine. Even so, the com- 
pany has opened a 220,000 sq ft 
building which converts molten 
aluminum into 67 different parts 
for use in engines and transmissions. 

Trucks carry the molten alumi- 
num over a 14 mile private road 
from a Reynolds Metals Co. plant 
to the Ford foundry at Sheffield, 
Ala. 

Diecast V-4 blocks are coming off 
the line at Johnson Motors Div., 
Outboard Marine Corp., Waukegan, 


Ill. Cast iron cylinder sleeves are 
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used. A large manufacturer of die- 
casting machines expects the first 
diecast, six-cylinder engine blocks to 
be produced this year; mass produc- 
tion is slated for 60 or 61. 

More automation in diecasting is 
coming. Automatic ladles, a must 
on large machines, will be favored 
more on medium size machines. Cost 
reduction and greater uniformity of 
diecasting quality will be attained 
by gradually eliminating the vari- 
ables caused by the manually con- 
trolled portion of the casting cycle. 

The vacuum diecasting process 
has not proved to be the cure for 
all problems, but it has been helpful 
in many instances, and interest in 
the process is still keen. 

Aircraft frame manufacturers are 
showing more interest in premium 
strength castings. They will also 
be used in other areas where their 
higher tensile properties will permit 
weight reduction. They may be 
specified to reduce machining costs, 
and high dimensional precision may 
be required in cast parts for satis- 
factory performance. 

A market is developing for orna- 
mental castings that can be anodi- 
cally coated. Applications will in- 
clude automotive trim or hardware 
and household hardware. Such cast- 
ings (made by the diecasting or per- 
manent mold processes) are becom- 
ing commercially available. 

Further development of the rela- 
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tively high purity grades of diecast- 
ing and permanent mold alloys will 
contribute to lowering the cost of 
making parts for consumer durables 
and those requiring high reflective 
finishes. The new alloys can be 
chemically brightened to a luster 
that has been heretofore possible 
only through mechanical buffing. 


Extrusion 


Harvey Aluminum Inc., Torrance, 
Calif., is producing large, heavy 
press extrusions in solid and hollow 
shapes, panels, and tubes in unprece- 
dented sizes, lengths, and configura- 
tions. Principal user: The missile 
industry. 

Adolph Coors Co., Golden, Colo., 
recently revealed the development 
of a process for turning aluminum 
pig into 7-ounce beer cans via a 
casting wheel, rolling mill, and ex- 
trusion press. The setup provides 
extrusion slugs at a cost low enough 
to permit the can to be competitive 
with conventional tin plate types. 
The automated line meets volume 
needs, is reliable and economical to 
run. 

Coors actually has two produc- 
tion lines in one. The first con- 
verts aluminum pigs into extrusion 
slugs; the second transforms the 
slugs into cans, ready for filling. 

One feature: Continuous cast- 
ing of strip. Molten metal is poured 
onto a “casting wheel.” Its complex 


design is the secret to the company’s 
ability to cast the thin, relatively 
wide strip. 


The strip is rolled to size on hot | 


and cold rolling mills, then blanked 
into slugs on a stamping press. After 
annealing, the slugs go into two 
German-built presses that extrude 
3600 flat-bottomed, seamless cans 
an hour. 

Coors spokesmen feel that alumi- 


num can be reasonably competitive | 
with tin plate only if the food or | 
beverage processor is willing to. 


make his own cans. 


The most recent development in | 


extrusion is 
America’s lateral impact. 
vides designers with new shape pos- 


Aluminum Co. of | 
It pro- | 


sibilities. Complex parts like faucet | 


handles and the hub and spokes of 
a steering wheel can be formed in- 
stantaneously with one push of the 
press ram. 

“Lateral” refers to the direction of 
metal flow. Other impacts are made 
by making metal flow up around a 
punch, down into a die, or a com- 
bination of the two movements. In 
lateral extrusion, metal flows out- 
ward at any angle from the direc- 
tion of the impact stroke. 

The company proved the process 
by designing a part similar to an au- 


tomobile steering wheel—a formed 


hub with three spokes extending 
from it. It’s made in one opera- 
tion, cold, from a cylindrical slug. 


STEEL 
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Impacts have long been preferred 
where wrought strength and close 
tolerances are desired for products 
with intricate design. They are 
most frequently parts with solid 
ends. 

The process is being used fre- 
quently for operations that are be- 
yond the abilities of other metal- 
working methods. 


Explosive Forming 


The latest, most spectacular meth- 
od is explosive forming (some call it 
high energy rate forming). Prac- 
titioners use the female half of a 
die, clamp the blank to it, submerge 
it in water, and detonate a meas- 
ured amount of explosive. The re- 
sult: A formed part, almost instan- 
taneously. 

Advantages, say proponents, are: 
Low capital investment (you don’t 
need a press); die materials for 
short runs can be inexpensive, such 
as plastic (one outfit even uses a 
concrete die with some success) ; sig- 
nificant reduction or elimination of 
springback; and easy handling of 
the tough, hard alloys. 

Alloys 1100, 2014, 2024, 3003, 
and 7075 are among those being ex- 
plosively formed in both annealed 
and hardened conditions;  thick- 
nesses range from foil to 0.75 in. 
plates. 

Explosive forming can be used to 
produce dimples, one of the simplest 


and oldest applications, and to 
pierce metal with no cracks in the 
edges of the adjacent metal and 
with virtually no burring. Other 
applications: Forming hollow inlet 
vanes, fan hubs, dished parts, bulged 
tubing, swaged parts, and embossed 
designs. 

Forms other than sheets also show 
considerable promise. Forgings could 
be done with rather simple equip- 
ment or at pressures exceeding those 
of the largest forging press in use. 
High energy rate methods could use 
rams to transmit forces for the ex- 
trusion of metals. It has been ap- 
plied to compact powder into discs 
and may be developed for compact- 
ing of ceramics, powder metals, and 
cermets. 

In casting, high velocity flow of 
materials could fill back cavities be- 
fore the metal is chilled by the cold 
walls of the molds and could be 
used to produce thinner sections and 
more complicated shapes. 


Although much of the interest in 
the method is expressed by the air- 
craft and missile industries, other in- 
dustries will probably adopt it soon. 
Autodom could use it for limited 
production of truck and auto bodies. 
Manufacturers for the chemical and 
petroleum industries may find it 
valuable for economical production 
of tanks, tank ends, towers, and 
other equipment involving large 
shapes. 


Joining 

Within the last few years, a new 
welding technology has developed 
around aluminum and its alloys. All 
producers supply special alloys for 
welding. They include aluminum- 
magnesium-manganese and alumi- 
num-lithium combinations. Joints 
are strong, ductile, and easy to 
make. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. has developed three methods 
involving the additions of halides 
(chlorine and fluorine) to the 
shielding gas. 

The 5000 series (aluminum-mag- 
nesium) alloys work well with the 
conventional, consumable arc, inert 
gas shielded method. A technique 
developed by Linde Co., a division 
of Union Carbide Corp., New York, 
will buttweld 1 in. plates in two 
passes; no edge preparation is 
needed. 

The combination of the 5000 
series and welding has made possible 
such structures as large storage tanks 
for corrosive chemicals, highway 
trailers, ship superstructures, and 
highway bridges, says Alcoa. 

Kaiser points to all-aluminum, 
welded overhead cranes that are be- 
ing built for the Navy. Aluminum 
concrete mixers made from weld- 
able alloy 5086 are coming off the 
production line at Construction Ma- 
chinery Co., Waterloo, Iowa. The 


OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANE built by Harnischfeger Corp. for the U. S. Navy was made 


possible by new welding and cutting techniques. 
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All structural parts are aluminum alloy 
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units weigh one-third less than steel 
models of the same size. That means 
increased payload, fewer trips, and 
savings in time, labor, fuel, and 
maintenance. 

Extensive field tests show that the 
sand and gravel don’t wear the 
aluminum mixing paddles any more 
than their steel counterparts. 

Another example of the metal’s 
utility is an experimental freight 
car door being tested by Pullman- 
Standard Car Mig. Co., Chicago. 
The 9 ft door is made of a welded 
box section frame covered with an 
aluminum sheet which is glued to 
the frame with a_ thermosetting 
epoxy. The doors were attached to 
a Rock Island freight car and test- 
ed by running another 169,000 lb 
car into it (coupling) at speeds over 


8 mph. Strain readings taken at 
critical points showed negligible 
stresses. The doors are now being 


tested for longevity. 

Ultrasonic welding is another 
comer. Aeroprojects Inc., West 
Chester, Pa., has developed several 
devices which are being used for 
joining packaging foils, aluminum 
honeycomb for aircraft, thin foil ter- 
minals to heavy plates, and ends of 
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foil traveling through a rolling mill. 
One user says ultrasonically spliced 
foil saves him $100,000 a year. 

Joints are metallurgically sound, 
can be made inconspicuous enough 
to pass unnoticed under lithograph- 
ing, and do not affect metal ad- 
jacent to the weld. 

You'll see more use of the proc- 
ess as more powerful ultrasonic gen- 
erators that handle heavier sheet 
stock are developed. 

In adhesive joining, the limiting 
factor has been the strength of the 
joints at elevated temperatures. 
(Most adhesives are limited to room 
temperature use.) If temperature 
limitations were removed, adhesive 
bonding could make great strides. 

Adhesives are being used exten- 
sively in bonding aluminum foil to 
paper or cardboard for packaging. 
The paper supplies the bulk of the 
strength; the aluminum seals against 
moisture and odors and adds sales 
appeal. 


Finishing 
Recent developments have been 
largely responsible for the rapid in- 


crease of usage in architecture. 
An aluminum dome 200 ft in 


diameter with an anodized gold fin- 
ish will be a major feature of the 
U. S. cultural and industrial exhibi- 
tion at Moscow this autumn. The 
structure will be similar to the Kai- 
ser Aluminum dome (145 ft in diam- 
eter) at Hawaiian Village, Hono- 
lulu. 

A curtain wall of natural, gray, 
and gold colored alloy will be used 
on the Kaiser Center building at 
Oakland, Calif. 


Styling engineers are using ano- 
dizing to provide more luxurious and 
beautiful interiors for commercial 
aircraft. Interior trim items such 
as ash trays, panels, lighting fix- 
tures, air vent filters, window 
frames, moldings, and other hard- 
ware items are anodized in gold, 
gun metal, and other colors. 


Various metals can be electro- 
lytically plated on aluminum. A 
metal like zinc can be deposited, 
then used as a base metal on which 
to deposit other metals. Iron can 
also be plated on aluminum, mak- 
ing it possible to produce a soldering 
tip having excellent heat capacity 
and long life. 


You soon may see some new 
finishes for the light metal. Alcoa 
cites these possibilities: Laminates 
such as melamine and videne; new 
textures and patterned sheets; new 
colored finishes that would give the 
metal a rich, grained appearance of 
fine wood; various shades of color in 
one sheet to give the appearance of 
marble. 


Other Processes 


More emphasis will be placed on 
the manufacture and application of 
foamed aluminum, says Olin Alumi- 
num Metals Div., Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., New York. Appli- 
cations of a suitably priced product 
would include structural and archi- 
tectural components, shipping con- 
tainers, and furniture. Development 
housing is expected to be a major 
market. 

The tube-in-sheet process, such as 
Reynolds Metals’ Tubed Sheet and 
Olin Aluminum’s Roll-Bond, is as- 
suming new importance. The proc- 
esses allow a designer to create any 
pattern of tubing, however intricate, 
within a single, homogeneous sheet. 

Aluminum powder metallurgy al- 
loys are coming in for a share of at- 
tention for high temperature use, 
says Alcoa. 
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OLIN 
ALUMINUM 
GLISTENS 
ON 
AMERICA’S 


DIVISION, 400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22. NEW YORK. 


Powerful positioner tilts, 
easier welding. 


rotates, or elevates heavy assemblies for faster and 
It’s operated from the floor or an elevated platform 


Positioner Cuts Costs, 
Improves Weld Quality 


It increases output of large, awkward assemblies by boosting 


the welder’s efficiency; he doesn’t have to wait for a helper 


or crane to hold or move weldments 


WANT more efficient perform- 
ance from skilled workers? You 
can often get it by providing the 
right tools and equipment. 

For example: A welding posi- 
tioner reduced work time 20 to 40 
per cent on large weldments at Jef- 
frey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
says Roy Mount, welding superin- 
tendent. The equipment was sup- 
plied by Harnischfeger Corp., Mil- 


waukee. 
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e The positioner permits faster, 
safer work on large weldments. 

The equipment handles a wide 
variety of sizes and shapes. After 
tacking, parts are attached to the 
positioner face plate. They aren’t 
removed until welding is finished. 
That reduces work hazards and 
saves production time. 

Weldments can be moved to any 
position. The operator does all weld- 
ing from a natural position above 


the work, and uses faster electradedt 

Elimination of heavy lifting re} 
duces operator fatigue; that makes} 
for faster, safer work, and a bette 
product. 

The positioner, with a capacity af 
16,000 lb, makes heavy, complicat) 
ed weldments easier to handle. Exj 
ample: It saved over 101% hours ¢ 
welding time on the gathering heay 
for a coal loading machine. 

The part was formerly welded o:} 
the floor. A jib crane was require} 
to hold and turn the head; a hel! 
er was needed every time the pari 
was moved. The welder often los! 
work time waiting for a helper ¢’! 
crane. h 


e The operator can position wor! 
for most efficient welding, on or a! 
the floor. t 

Most welding is done from tl} 
floor, but a self-leveling platfor) 
provides a safe, elevated work stif 
tion when it’s needed. 

Using pushbutton controls, tk 
welder can tilt, rotate, or eleva 
the weldment without leaving tl 
platform. 


sTEE! 


inter air-cooled and elevated at same time ... 
DRAVO-LURGI STRAIGHT LINE COOLER 


tilizing the air-cooling principle 
hich delivers more usable tonnage, 
e Dravo-Lurgi straight line cooler 
ises sinter at the discharge end 
r storage in bins or for conveying. 
utput is increased by reduction of 
attering and dust. 

Where space permits its installa- 
yn, the straight line design pro- 
les an extremely efficient method 
tr both cooling and handling 
iter. Here are some of the fea- 
-es which lead to maximum utili- 
ion of any sinter machine: 


No water quenching to cause shat- 
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tering, cracking or brittleness. 


© No need for plows or scrapers at 
the discharge end. 


© Sinter is undisturbed during cool- 
ing—breakup is minimized. 

© Sinter is elevated while cooling, 
facilitating loading. 


A Dravo engineer will be glad to 
explain how Dravo-Lurgi coolers 
(either straight line or circular) can 
increase usable tonnage in your sin- 
tering operation. Write or phone 
DRAVO CORPORATION, PITTS- 
BURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA. 


DRAVO 


CRO Es Ret © ea ae Aaa 


Blast furnace blowers ° boiler and power plants ° bridge sub-structures * cab conditioners * docks and unloaders * dredging * fabricated piping 
foundations ° gantry and floating cranes * gas and oil pumping stations * locks and dams ° ore and coal bridges * process equipment * pumphouses and 
intakes * river sand and gravel * sintering plants * slopes, shafts, tunnels * space heaters ° steel grating * towboats, barges, river transportation 
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PROGRESS 


How to Keep Soaking Pits up to Date 


Magnetic tape or punched card data storage systems would allow 
better inventory control and turn out more complete production 
Other benefits: Better scheduling, faster ingot transfer 


records. 


AUTOMATION can increase ef- 
ficiency of soaking pits and boost 
production in the integrated steel 
plant. 

Growing use of process control 
in steel producing and rolling areas 
should speed the modernization of 
ingot storage and heating facilities. 


© In one proposed system, ingots 
would be stripped and identified, 
then taken to the soaking pits by 
an automatic conveyor. 

It isn’t necessarily the ideal sys- 
tem. But it’s a step toward prac- 
tical application of available con- 
trol and data processing techniques. 

A fixed position stripper would be 
located near the soaking pits. The 
operator would control a_ barney 
haul or conveyor to position the 
molds. After stripping each ingot, 
the operator would identify it by 
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IN STEELMAKING_— 


SOAKING, 


By J. E. ORAM 
Industrial Engineering Section 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


BLOOMER 
+ 


In one possible setup, a stationary stripper would remove molds and place 
ingots on an automatic conveyor serving side entry soaking pits 


ingot number, heat number, and 
dimensions. He would learn from 
a master indicator which pit posi- 
tions were open, and select a place 
for the ingot. 

An automatic conveyor would 
take ingots to their places in a side 
entry soaking pit. Entry time 
and other data would be stored in 
a magnetic memory system. 

If a side entry soaking pit is con- 
sidered impractical or unrealistic, 
the soaking pit crane might be pro- 
gramed to move ingots to or from 
conventional top loading pits. 


® Ingot control information would 
be available from the magnetic 
memory system. 

When the soaking pit reached 
holding temperature and_ ingots 
were ready for rolling, information 
previously stored would be printed 


f 
t 


out in the blooming mill pulpit 
Also recorded: Time at which hold! 
ing temperature was reached. . 
The blooming mill operator 01 
scheduler would have a record 0} 
ingots ready for rolling; he coulc 
select ingots and control their flow 
from the soaking pit to the mill. 


® Punched cards would identify in: 
gots in the blooming mill or stor: 
age yard. 

Because ingots don’t always gc 
directly into the soaking pit, pro. 
vision would be made for bypassing 
the pits and sending the ingot to < 
storage yard. Description and lo. 
cation of the ingot could be record. 
ed on a punched card. 

In mills controlled by punched 
card programing, ingot identifica. 
tion data might be included on the 
mill program card. 
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DoALL 56-R 
GAGE BLOCK 
SET 


Most Practical Set for Shop Use 


More Useful Dimensions with Fewer Gage Blocks! The new DoALL 56-R set 
introduces a new concept in gage block usefulness by providing widely 
specified decimal and fractional dimensions that are not readily available in 
traditional sets. 

Employed is a revised mathematical system that allows you to make common 
dimensions with fewer blocks—the first major improvement since the 86-piece 
set was introduced many years ago. In addition, this 56-piece set enables you 
to greatly reduce the time-consuming job of selecting, cleaning and wringing. 


See How This Set Saves Time and Money 


A single block can be used as either 
“go” or “not go” gage to measure this Ask your local DoALL gage specialist to show you how much easier, faster 


snap ring groove. and less expensive it is to use DoALL’s new 56-R set. The moderate price of 


the 56-R set makes it practical to assign a set to each of your toolmakers or 
machinists. This will eliminate the time waste created by a group working 
from the same set. They’ll find the 56-R set has the most useful dimensions 
for setups, pre-production runs and shop inspection work... also stops 
rejects before they happen by reducing the risk of measurement transfer errors. 
Call your local DoALL Sales-Service Store or write: 


GAGE BLOCK SET NO. 56-R 


Available in Three Grades .010” (single block)— .010” series 
020” through .030” (11 blocks) — .001” series 

AA Grade __ +..000002”—$490.00 .1001” through .1009” ( 9 blocks) — .0001” series 
—.000002” .101” through .109” ( 9 blocks) 001” series 


.110” through .190” ( 9 blocks) .010” series 
A+ Grade +.000004”—$340.00 .100” through .400” ( 4 blocks) — .100” series 
—,.000002” 1.000”, 2.000”, 3.000” ( 3 blocks) —1.000” series 


agg Yea", Yoo", Ha", Vie", 
Jage blocks take the guesswork out A Grade -+.000006”—$240.00 Ye", V4", Yo", %" ( 8 blocks) —Fract. series 
yf setting up automatic turret lathes  (Shop-Blocks) —.000002” .050” or .100” steel or carbide wear blocks optional 
ind chucking machines. 


GB-31 


The D6ALL Company, Des Plaines, Illinois 


Call Your D6ALL Service-Store 


“Yellow Pages” 
fC Go 


ad 


HIS IS A 
YPICAL DoALL STORE 


MEASURING SHOP SUPPLIES 
INSTRUMENTS ecoseercnecc IN STOCK 
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as well as COPPER: BRASS 


CHASE IS ROLLING SHEET ALUMINUM 


Chase as your source for aluminum 
gives you all these advantages: 


LONG EXPERIENCE-—for years, Chase has rolled 
aluminum for special applications, along with other 
metals. Result: excellent nonferrous metals experi- 
ence that you can depend on. 


LATEST EQUIPMENT assures close tolerance con- 
trols, quality production and exacting workmanship 
required in narrow-width rolling of aluminum. 


HUGE STOCKS of semi-finished aluminum at Chase 
Waterbury and Cleveland mills mean quick delivery 
of coiled sheet to meet your exact needs. 


DEPENDABLE SUPPLY -—because Chase can draw 


on unlimited stocks of raw metal. 


BRONZE: STAINLESS STEEL 


CHASE WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


Most Chase warehouses are stocking Aluminum screw 
machine rod, bar and wire, cold heading wire in 
coils, general purpose tube in coils, and extrusions. 


This local availability gives you all 
these advantages: 


One phone call or inquiry covers your needs in 
five important metals. 


You get the benefits of ONE SOURCE supply— 
efficient quick processing of orders and one 
unified responsibility. 


@ Everything is made easier for you—credit ar- 
rangements, single-truck delivery, one billing 
and one payment. 


@ You can get reliable technical metals help on 
five metals from one source—and be sure of 
getting the metals you want when, where and in 
the quantities you need. 


Talk over your requirements with your Chase District Office or 
warehouse today. Or write Chase at Waterbury 20, Connecticut. 


Aluminum Sheet 


From % to 18° width in 90 to 110 lb./inch coils 


Mill Stocks of These 6 Alloys On Hand In 


Waterbury and Cleveland Mean Quick Service 


1100 3003 3004 
5005 5050 5052 


Chase 2 


BRASS & COPPER CO. 
WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
Subsidiary of 
Kennecott Copper Corporation 


THE NATION’S HEADQUARTERS FOR ALUMINUM «+ BRASS + BRONZE * COPPER «+ STAINLESS STEEL 


Atlanta Baltimore Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Grand Rapids Houston Indianapolis Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles 
Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orleans New York (Maspeth, L. 1.) Philadelphia Pittsburgh Providence Rochester St. Louis San Francisco Seattle Waterbury 
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Honing Machines Remove Stock Rapidly 


HEAVY or rapid stock removal 
from large diameters and longer 
than average bores can be done with 
a line of heavy duty, horizontal 
Microhoning machines. 


In an early application, a Model 
B-612 machine of the series is hon- 
ing bores in oil well liners that 
are hardened to 64° Rockwell C. 
The bores range from 4.50 to 7.75 
in. in diameter and up to 30 in. 
long. 

A special feed unit, capable of 
exerting a thrust force measured in 
tons, makes possible the removal of 
1.3 cu in. of stock per minute from 
the hardened steel liners. 


Micromatic fixturing on this ap- 
plication embodies two workholding 
stations. This permits loading of a 
second part while the first part is 
being honed. A hydraulic mech- 


anism indexes the finished part to For more information on the hon- 
the unload station and rotates the ing machines, write Micromatic 
unhoned part into position for ma- | Hone Corp., 8100 Schoolcraft Ave., 
chining. Detroit 38, Mich. 


Radial Drills Can Do Precision Boring 


BORING, counterboring, and spot 
facing done on the 19 in. column 
American Hole Wizard Radial is 
highly accurate. 

Boring mill type spindles are 
mounted with precision Timken 
bearings. Convenient adjustments 
can be made from the outside of the 
head. The spindles are made of 
Nitralloy steel (it’s nitrided for ex- 
treme surface hardness impervious 
to wear). 

To facilitate tapping with the 
new drill, a 40 per cent speedup 
of the spindle on reverse has been 
added to minimize the unproductive 
time of backing the tap out of the 
tapped hole. 

Power, rigidity, stability, and 
convenience of operation are empha- 
sized. The machines are designed 
and proportioned to transmit the 
full overload capacity of 30 hv mo- 
tors. The column and arm designs 
are built to use this power with a 
minimum of deflection. The drill is 
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available with a 6, 7, or 8 ft arm. 

For more information, write 
American Tool Works Co., Pearl 
Street at Eggleston Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 


Motor Is Space Saver 


DESIGNED for use on machine 
tools, fans, and blowers, the GE 
Thinline motor is up to 55 per cent 
shorter and 26 lb lighter than stand- 
ard NEMA Type D flange motors 
of the same rating. 

The design 


reduces overhang, 


takes up less aisle space, increases 
elbowroom for the machine opera- 
tor, and allows more compact de- 
sign of equipment such as ventilat- 


ing fans. The lighter motor is 
easier to install on original equip- 
ment and reduces unit shipping 
costs. Mounting can be horizontal 
or vertical. 

It is available in polyphase drip- 
proof and enclosed construction 
from 1 to 5 hp at 1800 rpm. The 
photo compares the new Thinline 
with a standard motor (back- 
ground) of the same rating. 

For more information, write Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
NAY 


Fan Cooled Reducers 


YOU get up to 80 per cent more 
capacity in Hi-Line speed reducers 
than in comparable nonventilated 
units. The Hi-Line reducers have 
specially designed external cooling 
fins and a powered cooling fan. 
The units use heavy duty worms 
and gear reduction. They also have 
heavy capacity bearings, a short 
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center distance between worm and 
gear, and improved heat dissipation 
characteristics. 

The Model S (illustrated) hori- 
zontal, right angle model is avail- 
able with output shaft above or be- 
low center. 

Sizes range from 1.33 to 5.25 in. 
center distance. 

For more information, write 
Ohio*Gear Go. AS33eE- 1th sse. 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Filters Plating Solutions 


ELEMENT replacement and clean- 
ing is easy with the rubber-lined 
steel Fulflo filter for electroplating 
solutions. The cover is removed by 
loosening bolts and swinging them 
out of the way. The honeycomb 
filter tubes are then accessible for 
changing. 

A bottom outlet allows for quick, 
easy cleaning of the entire vessel, 


| 
simply by addition of a T-connec-| 
tion with a drain valve. | 


Choice of honeycomb filter tubes) 
includes cotton fibers with pure) 
nickel or stainless steel cores for) 
acid solutions, and plain steel (or|j) 
nonmetallic) cores for cyanide so- 
lutions. Honeycomb filter tubes are), 
also produced in nylon, Orlon,|| 
Dynel, acetate, or glass fibers. 


The filters are available in six, 
sizes for capacities up to 18,000) 
gph. | 

For more information, write Com- | 
mercial Filters Corp., 2 Main St., 
Melrose, Mass. 


Textured Metal Solves 
Pattern Matching Problem | 


BECAUSE it is a true nondirec- | 
tional, nonrepeating, nongeometric | 
pattern, the Leeds Texture elimi- | 
nates the necessity for matching || 
secondary patterns and results in less | 
waste and lower labor cost. 


It is especially useful where tex- 
tured metals are used to cover a | 
wide expanse, as in architectural | 
building panels. The texture offers | 
the desired authentic stuccolike ap- 
pearance. 

Other advantages include greater | 
rigidity—as much as 50 per cent 
increase over corresponding thick- 
nesses of plain flat sheets. The add- 
ed strength often permits gage re- | 
ductions, weight saving, and lower | 
material costs. 

For more information, write Ard- 


more Products Inc., Aldene Road 
and First Avenue, Roselle, N. J. 


Portable Hardness Tester 


Accurate to 11/2 Points 


QUICK, easy, hardness testing of 
steel alloys and other metals in the 
range of 25 to 65 Rockwell C can 
be accomplished with the Bergstrom 
portable steel hardness tester. 


The complete test kit can be 
easily carried from place to place 
(it’s pocket size). It consists of 
a microball indentor, a measuring 
microscope, a standard hardness test 
block, and carrying case. 

The impact indentor drives a 1/16 
in. tungsten carbide ball a short 
distance into the sample to be 
tested. The diameter of the in- 
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‘TEST BLOCK 


dentation is measured with the 
microscope. Since diameter is a 
function of the hardness, the ret- 
icule in the microscope indicates 
the hardness directly. 


A curved surface which has a 
radius as small as 1% in. can be 
tested with the instrument. 

For more information, write In- 


dustrial Overlay Metals Inc., Eaton, 
Ohio. 


Electrolytic Spindles 
Convert Standard Machine 


MACHINE TOOLS can be con- 
verted for electrolytic metal removal 
with the Standard precision elec- 
trolytic spindle. Some of the ma- 
chines on which the spindles can be 
used are tool and cutter grinders, 
surface and vertical grinders, ver- 
tical and horizontal milling ma- 
chines, open-side shapers, planers, 
boring mills, and planer type mill- 
ing machines. 

The spindle at left in the illus- 
tration is designed for a 600 ampere, 
direct current power supply. It is 
equipped with a 5 hp, 1800 rpm, 
alternating current motor. It can be 
mised with, 6, 8, 10; 12, or 14 in. 
straight or cup grinding wheels. 


The unit at right is a direct- 
driven, alternating current, motor- 
ized unit with speeds of 3600, 1800, 
1200, and 600 rpm. It is designed 
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Old Method — time consuming, requires two men 


La Deau Method — takes just one man, is six times more efficient! 


NEW TURNOVER CRADLES PALLETIZE COILS 
WEIGHING TO 40,000 LBS. IN SECONDS 


Producers or users of coiled materials can now palletize coils weighing from 
3000 to 40,000 pounds in 14-40 seconds with the completely automatic 
La Deau TURNOVER CRADLE. You save up to 400% in storage efficiency, 
600% in labor efficiency, and eliminate elongated coils and dangerous band 
breakage. If you handle only a carload of coiled materials per month, you can 
pay for a TURNOVER CRADLE in about a year, with labor savings alone. 
Reason: the fully portable Cradle lets one man handle as much material in 
one hour as two men usually handle in three hours! 


FORK TRUCK SETS COILS CRADLE TIPS BACK, BASE CRADLE ENDS 90° ROLL PALLETIZED COILS ARE 
AND PALLET ON EDGE REVOLVES, FRONT TO OVER, BASE COMPLETES READY TO FORK 
BACK 180° TURN 


Write today for descriptive literature 


turnover®cradie 


A Product of LA DEAU MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2702 San Fernando Road, Los Angeles 65, Calif. + Telephone CApitol 2-8108 
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for a 3000 ampere power supply. 
Wheel sizes for this unit will range 
from 6 to 18 in. cup wheels, and 


14 to 20 in. diameter straight 
wheels. 
For more information, write 


Standard Electrical Tool Co., 2504 
River Rd., Cincinnati 4, Ohio. 


Hydraulic Side Shifter 
Simplifies Truck Pickup 


BUILT to carry loads up to 5000 
lb, the Oliver 550 heavy duty fork 
lift is a fast, efficient performer on 
many handling jobs. 

An important new time saving 
benefit of the truck is its hydraulic 
side shifter. ‘The operator can shift 
the carriage 33/, in. to either side 
of center, simplifying pickups, sav- 
ing maneuvering time, and reduc- 
ing operator effort. 

Easy to maneuver because of its 
heavy duty, 52 in. fixed tread front 
axle and power steering, the truck 
has a 12 ft turning radius, and a 
counterweight grille. © Maximum 


speed of 14.88 mph facilitates long 
hauls. Large drive wheels and pneu- 
matic tires make it a stable carrier 
on slopes, uneven fields, unpaved 
roads, in mud or snow. 

For more information, write 
Oliver Corp., 19300 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Steam-Jet Cleaner Cuts 


Maintenance Downtime 


LESS downtime and tie-up of labor 
and equipment are required for 
plant and equipment cleaning with 
the Pantex portable, oil-fired, steam 
jet cleaner. 

Mounted on large, rubber tired 
wheels, the cleaner is a completely 
enclosed, compact machine with 
built-in soap tank and controls. It 


THIS THREE STAND COPPER WIRE MILL produces, from an entry round, copper 
tape to critical dimensions at continuous production speeds up to 1000 ft a minute. 


The entry wire is 0.129 in. 


The exit tape is 0.324 x 0.0159 in. with tolerances 
of + 0.0005 in. on width, and + 0.0005 in. thickness. 
ly gaged by an Electrolimit width gage and beta ray thickness gage. 


The tape is automatical- 
For more 


information, write Fenn Mfg. Co., Fenn Road, Newington, Conn. 
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can be operated on kerosene or fuel 
oil. The ignition is automatic and 
fuel pressure is modulated to de- 
velop the gun nozzle pressure de- 
sired. 

For more information, write Steam 
Generator Div., Pantex Mfg. Corp., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Electronic Gage Checks 
Precision Part Contours 


DEVIATIONS as small as 10 mil- 
lionths of an inch in the curvature 
or contour of inner and outer bear- 
ing races or other precision parts 
can be detected by the Accutron 
electronic gage. 


It’s designed for repetitive read- 
ings. The counterbalanced swing 
arm has a frictionless type Electro- 
jet gage cartridge and pickup stylus 
mounted to the lower member. It 
sweeps the curved surface of the 
bearing with light but consistent 
pressure. The swing arm rotates 
through the gage arc on solid bear- 
ings that are ground and lapped to 
an accuracy of 5 millionths of an 
inch on diameter and straightness. 


With standard components, the 
gage checks race curvature of inner 
and outer bearing rings from 3% in. 
to 6 in. outside diameter, ball size 
from 1/16 in. to 54 in. diameter. 

For more information, write Shef- 
field Corp., subsidiary of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Tool Sharpener Handles 
Elliptical, Radius Tips 


ONE operator can tend several of 
the new Heald tool sharpening ma- 
chines because fully automatic re- 
ciprocation assures uniform and 
repetitive tool tip accuracy. 


Two models of the machine are 
available—Model 3 for conventional 
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elliptical tip tool grinding, and 
odel 4 which can handle either 
elliptical or true radius tip grind- 
ng. ae 

The Model 4 tool sharpening ma- 
hine’s provision for true radius 
srinding provides greater accuracy 
here the tool is used in machin- 
ng contoured shapes in which con- 
act varies about the tool tip with 
he configuration of the workpiece. 
For more information, write 
Heald Machine Co., 8 New Bond 
St., Worcester 6, Mass. 


Adjustable Pitch Tappers 
Are Fully Automatic 


AN AUTOMATIC, adjustable pitch 
lead screw tapper, adaptable to any 
drill press table, provides rapid con- 
ersion from one pitch to another. 
ap depth is electrically controlled 
and can be set to any depth within 
he stroke of the lead screw unit. 
The tapping cycle can be inter- 
onnected with the controls of an 
ndexing table. 
The tappers can be equipped 
ith standard, hand operated, lead 
screw units where complete automa- 
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CORRECT 
TO SPECS 


. Spark Testing by an experienced 
technician quickly detects mixed 
steels. This is one of more than 45 
critical Quality Controls used in the 
production.of your order for. PACIFIC 
Mechanical and Pressure Tubing— 
your assurance that it is Correct to Specs! 


Bend it,-form it, flange it, flare it, 
upset it, machine it, thread it, weld it... 
PACIFIC Tubing meets the challenge 
through dimensional and chemical 
accuracy...available promptly in 
straight lengths up to 58’. 


PATCO manufactures Cold Drawn Carbon, 
Alloy and Stainless Steel, Seamless and 
Welded Tubing. Special Shapes and Bi-Metals. 
Cold Drawn Carbon and Alloy Bars. Ground 
and Polished Shafting. Engineering Assistance 
Available for your Special Problem. 


Ask for our 16mm movie: 
STEEL. TUBES FOR INDUSTRY 
Available without charge 


PACIFIC TUBE CO. 


5710 Smithway Street, Los. Angeles 22, California 
RAymond 3-1331 “ g 


Western Representative for Superior Tube Co. 


AMERICAN STEEL 
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tion is not desired. They can also 

be supplied with multiple spindles. 
For more information, write 

Jarvis Corp., Middletown, Conn. 


Heavy Duty Sweeper 
Is Battery Powered 


LARGE areas can be cleaned quick- 
ly with the Model 80-E sweeper. 
Traveling at speeds up to 4.5 mph, 
the machine has a maximum clean- 


ing path of 53 in., including side 
brush (for flush-with-wall sweep- 
ing). 

Equipped with a 24 volt, 365 am- 
pere hour battery, the unit sweeps 
8 hours on a single charge. An im- 
portant. feature is the use of two 
1 hp motors (one for propelling, 
one for sweeping) in combination 
with an interbalanced brush and 
vacuum system. Since brush speed 
and vacuum suction are constant, 
the machine can travel slowly in 
congested areas with no loss in 
sweeping efficiency or dust control. 

For further information, write 


Machine Slices Hard, Brittle Materials 


HARD or brittle materials can be 
accurately sliced at high production 
rates with the Model MTA-7 Micro- 
tom-atic slicing machine. 

The thickness of the slices is lim- 
ited only by the cutter width and 
by the material characteristics. In- 
dexing is done by a new crossfeed 
mechanism with high repetitive ac- 
curacy. Variable spindle speeds per- 
mit exact balance of optimum cut- 
ting factors for best performance. 

Because of the delicate nature of 
many hard, brittle materials, a high 
speed spindle with great accuracy 
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is used on the machine. A flat belt 
connects the spindle to a 114 hp 
dynamic eddy current drive which 
provides speeds from 5000 to 10,000 
rpm. The completely enclosed work 
area permits a plentiful supply of 
coolant for efficient cutting. A built- 
in, waterproof, fluorescent light il- 
luminates the operation so that it 
may be watched through the wiper- 
equipped window. The spindle is 
introduced into this area by means 
of telescoping metal seal. 


For more information, write Do- 
All Co., Des Plaines, Ill. 


G. H. Tennant: Go. 721. Ny lide 
Dr., Minneapolis 22, Minn. 


Atmosphere Chambers 
Have Full Visibility 


THESE controlled atmosphere 
chambers are as convenient to use 
as working in the open, says the 
manufacturer. Their usefulness is 
increased by a variety of fixtures 
such as welding systems, furnaces 
and ovens, and feedthroughs. 
Atmospheres with contamination 
of less than | part per million can 
be obtained without excess 
wasteful inert gas flushing. Stand- 
ard models have vacuum systems 
capable of reducing chamber pres- 


sures to less than 1 x 10-4 mm of | 


mercury before introduction of the 
uncontaminated atmosphere. Other 
models are available for higher 
purity requirements. 

The chambers are made of stain- 
less steel. A full-view, extra strength 


and | 


Plexiglass dome provides maximum 
visibility. Ultimate vacuums oi 
5 x 10°* mm of mercury can be 
reached in less than 20 minutes. 
For more information, write Sci- 
entific Engineering Laboratories, 
1510 Sixth St., Berkeley 10, Calif. 


Cutoff Bandsaw Has 
Hydraulic Feed Control 


HERE is a fast cutting, continuous, 
metal cutoff machine with adjust- 
able hydraulic feed control for 
infinitely variable. blade feeds. It 
weighs only 95 Ib, so it can be easily 
moved to the job. 


A quick-action vise makes it easy 
to change to different work sizes. 


The vise adjusts up to 45 degrees. 


Rollers are adjustable to the stock 
size giving maximum support to the 
blade. 

For more information, write Covel 


Mfg. Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Truck Fork Design Adds 


Handling Versatility 


THE FORKS and carriage of the 
_Extend-a-Load electric lift truck are 
moved forward and backward hy- 


draulically in a pantograph fashion 
when picking up and depositing a 
load. 

This feature saves valuable floor 
space. There’s no need to straddle 
the bottom load with outrigger 
wheels. Closer placement of stacks 
is possible. 

The Extend-a-Load truck is part 
of the Yale Warehouser line. It is 
available in 2000, 3000, and 4000 lb 
capacities. 

For more information, write Ma- 
terials Handling Div., Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., 11000 Roosevelt Blvd., 
Philadelphia 15, Pa. 
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ONLY ACOUSTICA 
ULTRASONIC CLEANERS 
HAVE MULTIPOWER' 


MAJOR BREAKTHROUGH 
IN ULTRASONIC TECHNOLOGY! 


In determining which ultrasonic cleaner to buy, 
remember that all ultrasonic cleaners are not 
alike. There is variation in uniformity of cavitation. 
There is variation in the transducer — and the 
transducer is the heart of an ultrasonic cleaner. 
The Multipower transducer developed by 
eons research, multiplies the power and efficiency of ultrasonic 
action. Cleaning is faster, labor costs are lower. 


Acoustica ultrasonic cleaners are engineered and produced to the finest 
standards, unequaled in quality and value. Off-the-shelf in capacities 
from 1 to 75 gal. or custom built to 5000 gal. Expert Acoustica engineers 
can help you with your cleaning problems. 


Send for further information. NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 


AC ous ICA 


LEADER IN ULTRASONIC RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
©1959 By Acoustica Associates, Inc. 


SPOS SSeS CHOHSSEOHSHSE HEHEHE SHES EHHSHESHSHSSHSHHHSHHHSHHHSHSHHHSHSHHSSSHSSHESHOSEHESEOE 


Acoustica Associates, Inc. 
Dept. S, Fairchild Court, Plainview, N. Y. 


Send information describing advantages of Acoustica ultrasonic cleaners: 


Name 


Company. 
Address. 
Clyne 


POCO SHR HRS HEHEHE HEHEHE HSE SEHHHHTHSHHEHHSHHHHH HHH HEHEHE EE eoceoee 


State 


Seeeeeeseseeseseeesseseese 
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perforated 
materials 


a perfect medium of 


with functional or 
decorative uses 


AN 


AIR 4 = 
Harrington & King can perforate the proper o6 
design, pattern and open area in practically SOUND aE Ww 
‘ : : — 
any metallic or non-metallic material avail- CHT ete 


able in coils, sheets or plates—from foil-thin 
to1” thick. Specify H&K perforated materials 
on your next job. 

Write for General Catalog No. 75, Today! 


™ Jarrington &e 


FLUID 


or just for their in- 
herent aesthetic qualities, H&K 
perforated metals can serve you 


King 


FIND NEAREST 


Hak AGENT 
PERFORATING CO. anes 
Chicago Office and Warehouse ° New York Office and Warehouse LIS 


Listed Under 


118 Liberty Street 
“Perforated Metals” 


New York, New York 


5627 Fillmore Street 
Chicago 44, Illinois 


Since 1903 


ad 


Made to highest standard and 
uniform quality thus insuring 
maximum service. 

In Stock 
Round, Square, Oblong Punches and 


Dies, Rivet Sets 
Write Dept. A for catalog 60 and new stock list 


Geo. F. MaArcHANtT Company 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


1420-34 So.ROCKWELL STREET .- 
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ectiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Spray Coatings Booklet 
“Vacuum Metallizing Spray Coatings,” 


18 pages, discusses thermosetting coatings | 


for use with metallizing thermoplastics, 
thermosetting plastics, metals, and _ glass. 
Logo Div., Bee Chemical Co., 12933 S. 
Stony Island Ave., Chicago 33, IIl. 


Industrial Marker Chart 


A chart shows the proper marker to 
use (crayon, chalk, or industrial pencil) 
on almost every type of industrial mate- 
rial. 
Co., Jersey City 3, N. J. 


Applications for Silicones 


An 8 page catalog (CDS-129A) high- 
lights GE’s major silicone products and 
their uses. Silicone Products Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Waterford, N. Y. 


Techniques for Magnesium Alloys 


“Shop Guide for Elevated-Temperature 
Magnesium Alloys,” a 28 page booklet, 
describes recommended practices for work- 
ing magnesium alloys of the thorium 
and rare earth metal families. Magnes- 
ium Products Sales Dept., Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich. 


Industrial Chemical 


A 40 page booklet presents the physical 
and chemical properties of butynediol 
and discusses its applications as a cor- 
rosion inhibitor, plating brightener, and 
solvent. Antara Chemicals, General An- 
iline & Film Corp., 435 Hudson St., New 
Yeowde WE IN Ye 


Stainless Alloys Data 

“PH55 Alloys,” 10 pages, gives mechan- 
ical, corrosion resisting, and high temper- 
ature properties of molybdenum contain- 
ing 18-8 type stainless alloys. Sales Pro- 
motion Dept., Cooper Alloy Corp., Hill- 
side, N. J. 


Aircraft Tubing Handbook 


Technical Handbook A-2, describes 
seamless aircraft tubing, carbon and _ al- 
loy steels. Tube Div., Copperweld Steel 
Co., Shelby, Ohio. 


Material Handling Information 

“Walkie or Rider Trucks,” 8 pages, 
outlines advantages and applications for 
both types of trucks, and lists facts to 
consider when analyzing truck require- 
ments. Automatic Transportation Co., 
149 W. 87th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Noise Control Data 

An 8-page booklet, K4E, gives engi- 
neering specifications and performance 
data for 27 types of products for the con- 
trol and measurement of machinery vi- 
bration, shock, and noise. Korfund Co. 
Inc., 48-40E 32nd Place, Long Island City 
KING. Ye 
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Dept. CSC, Joseph Dixon Crucible | 


Spray Equipment Selector 

An 8 page spray equipment selector 
describes the three steps necessary before 
'making a selection of equipment for a 
specific job. Binks Mfg. Co., 3122 Car- 
roll Ave., Chicago, III. 


Photomicrography Data 

A 6 page pamphlet provides specific 
data on exposure and processing of Kodak 
Metallographic and- Kodak “M” plates 
‘along with sensitometric data. Special 


|Sensitized Product Sales Div., Eastman 
'Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Tape Controlled Positioning 

| A 10 page brochure (Form LO-5902) 
| describes the advantages of tape control 
‘and illustrates various applications. Ad- 
jvertising Dept. Jones’ & Lamson Ma- 
‘chine Co., Springfield, Vt. 


NEW 
BOOKS 


Metal Cutting Tool Handbook, Metal Cut- 
ting Tool Institute, 405 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 750 pages, $7.50 


This revised edition presents the latest 
\data on twist drills, reamers, counterbores, 
taps, dies, milling cutters, hobs, gear 
shaper cutters, gear shaving cutters, and 
‘broaches. In each section, information is 
presented on the design, proper applica- 
tion, and the maintenance procedures of 
‘the tools described. This is followed by 
‘tables of dimensions and tolerances of 
‘standard sizes of tools. Engineering tables 
‘and other data commonly used in the 
metal cutting industries are bound in a 
‘separate section at the end of the book. 


‘The Grinding Wheel, Grinding Wheel 
Institute, 2130 Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 532 pages, $4.95 


The revised and updated edition discusses 
‘grinding wheels, machines, and operations 
from a basic, as well as a practical stand- 
point. Several chapters are devoted to ef- 
ficient wheel selection, abrasive materials, 
and fundamentals. A troubleshooting chart 
suggests corrective measures for many 
problems. New subjects introduced in this 
edition include jig, electro-assist, and opti- 
cal projection grinding, filtering of grind- 
ing fluids, and grinding of ceramics. 


Coated Abrasive—Modern Tool of Indus- 
try, Coated Abrasive Manufacturers In- 
stitute, McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 426 
pages, $8.50 

This is a comprehensive guide to the use 
of coated abrasives in industry, covering 
their nature, advantages, and applications. 
It shows how abrasives are manufactured 
and describes factors for effective use. 
Many recent advances are covered, in- 
cluding new automatic machinery. Appli- 
cations include strip scouring preplate 
finishing, and contour finishing. It may 
help you to decide what operations in 
your plant may be done better with coated 
abrasives. Methods showing how to 
achieve the most efficient and economi- 
cal results are incorporated. 
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Wwhniatever Your Field 
Check DE-STA-CO 


for Stampings with the Plus 


ELECTRICAL 
ELECTRONIC 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


HEATING—COOLING 


HARDWARE 
AUTOMOTIVE 


DE-STA-CO—stampings since 
1915—today THE name in 
toggle clamps 


De-Sta-Co has been recognized for over 
25 years for its leadership in the field of 
production clamping devices. Today, our 
engineers are creating improved and special 
toggle clamps to meet your specialized 
production problems in every field. Over 130 
models, types and sizes, stocking distributors 
everywhere. Send for catalog. 


Our range of stamping production has made De-Sta-Co known as 
an important source from coast to coast. We’re regular suppliers 
to the most widely diverse industries—electrical, electronic, 
photographic—refrigeration, heating and ventilating—hardware, 
automotive, aircraft. All of these require top quality—and we take 
off our hats to none—but in addition to quality they want De-Sta- 
Co’s other pluses: service, integrity, modern equipment, second 
operation facilities, ample inventories of all common and many 
unusual materials. Our know-how is as extensive as you'll find 
in the business and the big pluses we give you gratis! 

Next time, check with De-Sta-Co for stampings, prices and 
PLUSES! Prints, samples or detailed letter will get you fast 
results. Qualified representatives from coast to coast. Write for 
the name of the De-Sta-Co man in your area. 


De-Sta-Co is widely known for toggle clamps, stamp- 
ings, precision washers, spacers, shims, shim and 
feeler stock, blower housings and marine specialties. 


DETROIT STAMPING COMPANY 


359 MIDLAND AVENUE e DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


Steel products are assembled economically with 


WELDING CLINIC 


J. Imperati and R. F. Pulver, Welding Engineers 
The American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


Anaconda filler metals —by brazing or braze welding 


Many of the steel products encoun- 
tered in our everyday lives are assem- 
bled by economical braze welding and 
brazing with dependable and versatile 
Anaconda filler metals. Among these 
products are home, school and office 
furniture, frames for wheeled toys, bi- 
cycles and portable power generators, 
screen and storm-sash frames, sink and 
refrigerator cabinets, etc. 


BRAZE WELDING. The filler metals used 
are Anaconda-997 (Low Fuming) 
Bronze, Tobin Bronze ® -481, and Nickel 
Silver-828. Their low application tem- 
peratures produce distinct advantages 
for oxyacetylene braze welding, such 
as excellent control, simple joint and 
fixture designs needed for efficient pro- 
duction, and low distortion. In addi- 
tion, when molten, they easily bridge 
gaps in poorly fitted joints and readily 
build up fillets and reinforcements to 
develop maximum joint strengths. 


BRAZING. Most of these advantages are 
also available when the alloys are used 
for brazing in induction-heating and 
controlled-atmosphere furnace opera- 
tions. An excellent example is the man- 
ufacture of stainless-steel handles for 
table knives. Imperial Knife Co. of 
Providence, R. I., uses Nickel Silver-828 


SIDE OF A HOSPITAL BED fing assembled at Simmons Co., 
welding with Anaconda-997 (Low Fuming) Bronze Welding Rod. 
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TWO HALVES of stainless-steel knife handles are joined by controlled-atmosphere brazing } 
using Anaconda Nickel Silver-828 Welding Wire at The Imperial Knife Company. | 


for controlled-atmosphere brazing in 
production of the knife handles shown 
at the right, above. High-quality joints 
are eeecnual for durability and good 
appearance, and high quality is just 
what this alloy confers. It develops 
high strength by making full-section 
joints, Hee the polished joints are in- 


Kenosha, Wisc., by braze 


conspicuous because the alloy’s color | 


is so close to that of the steel. 
The %o6” 


diameter wire is cut into | 


short lengths which are placed within | 
the hollow handles when their two | 


halves are assembled before entering | 
the furnace. When the brazing tem- | 
perature is reached, the molten filler | 


| 
| 
| 


metal flows by capillary action between | 
the butted edges to bond the joint | 


completely. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION. Anaconda dis- 
tributors will gladly help in the selec- 


tion of the exact rod for your job. Or 
write for a copy of Publication B-13. 
Address: The American Brass Com- 
pany, Waterbury 20, Conn. In Canada: 
Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New 
Toronto, Ont. 5978 


ANACONDA 


WELDING RODS 
Made by 


The American Brass Company 
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Demand Strengthens Third Quarter Prospects 


STRONG DEMAND for sheets and plates is 
brightening the outlook for the third quarter. 
Steelmakers are taking surprisingly big orders for 
July, August, and September. 

Assuming that there’ll be no strike and that 
most of the tonnage will stick, sheet mills may 
operate close to capacity during the summer. 
Even though the automotive and appliance in- 
dustries will be well stocked, thousands of smaller 
consumers will need all the steel they can get. 
Business has improved so rapidly that users 
haven’t been able to boost their inventories to 
levels that will sustain their production schedules. 
Demand for coated sheets is so strong that third 
quarter production is almost sure to be at capacity. 


NO DROPOFF IN JULY—Since steelmakers 


are two to five weeks behind schedule on sheets, 


carryovers alone will make July a busy month. 
Some of the orders being placed for August and 
September will undoubtedly be moved back if a 
strike is avoided, but the percentage will be small. 
Reason: The consumption rate will be only slight- 
ly lower than it is now (7 million tons a month). 
Leading plate producers expect to operate at 75 
per cent of capacity during the third quarter. 


PLATE PRODUCERS GAINING— Steelmakers 
who are in arrears now may not be able to catch 
up by the end of the month, but some companies 
are narrowing the gap. A plate producer who 
had been a month late on shipments from his 
96 in. mill is now three weeks behind schedule. 
Deliveries from a 160 in. mill are five to six 
weeks late, but it’s hoped that the July carry- 
over won’t be more than a month. 


AUTO SALES BOOMING— In the second ten 
days of May, retail deliveries of American made 
cars averaged 20,700 daily (vs. 19,700 in the first 
ten days of the month). Assemblies in the first 
five months of the year total 2.7 million, or 43 
per cent more than the 1.9 million produced 
in the corresponding period of 1958. Automakers 
hope to have 90 day steel inventories by June 30, 
but only General Motors Corp. and Chrysler Corp. 
are likely to reach their goals. 


STRIKE'S IMPACT WEIGHED—If there’s no 
strike, steelmaking operations will average 63 per 
cent of capacity in the third quarter and pro- 
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duction will be about 23 million ingot tons. Fourth 
quarter operations should average 75 per cent, 
with production of 28 million tons. A two week 
strike will result in the loss of 4 million ingot 
tons; a four week strike, 7.4 million; a six week 
strike, 10.3 million; and an eight week strike, 
14.3 million. 

If a shutdown costs the industry more than 10 
million tons (or lasts longer than six weeks), steel- 
makers won’t be able to make up the lost tonnage 
by the end of the year. An eight week strike will 
cut the year’s output from 115 million ingot tons 
to 110 million. Even if steelmakers boost Sep- 
tember operations to 85 per cent of capacity (the 
best that could be hoped for in the first month 
after a strike) and run at 95 per cent instead of 
75 in the fourth quarter, they'll still lose 5 mil- 
lion tons. 


PRODUCTION AT PEAK—Last week, steelmak- 
ers operated their furnaces at 94 per cent of ca- 
pacity and turned out 2,661,000 ingot tons, the 
largest production ever recorded. 


WHERE TO FIND MARKETS & PRICES 


News Prices News Prices 
Bars, Merchant 140 146 Ores) hardin 144 152 
Reinforcing . 140 147 Pigt rontsaertere 143 151 
Boiler Tubes.. ... 149 Prlingee cee sere, AG 
Canada 1. -)./s1 aS se Rlotesmenvenict 140 146 
Clad Steel 150 Plating Material ... 163 
Coke men erria s 143 152 Prestressed 
Coal Chemicals. ... 152 Strand ..... Bar 
Charts: Price Indexes.. ... 145 
Finished Steel ... 145 Producers’ Key. 147 ... 
Ingot Rate . 144 ... R.R. Materials. 143 149 
Sones EYES roamed Refractories .. ... 152 
Comparisons .. ... 145 eee 156 158 
pr ricer ice B27 Semifinished . ... 146 
Contracts Pend. 163 ... Service: (Centers. Tl 15) 
Electhodestacmr. jen 102 Sheets 139 147 
pee ele ager tY Silicon Steel.. ... 148 
Pee oes Sen 194 Stainless Steel. 140 150 
ALISO Rie ap aE: Siripu aie eae 139 148 
BLOM Sita Cdl ma Structurals ... 143 146 
PEER Sik QAI Tin Mill Prod.. 140 148 
PSC aRaIes- nel ae Tool Steel... ... 150 
Metal Powder. ... 152 Tubular Goods. 141 150 
Nonferrous Met. 160 162 Wileaiacaten 141 149 
*Current prices were published in the June 1 issue and will 


appear in subsequent issues. 


The name known and respected the 
world over. For the name of 
ALLIANCE carries the mark of 
quality. Alliance equipment means 
greater production, maximum 
operating performance and 

greater return for 

investment. 


As a symbol of service, 


ALLIANCE LEADS THE WAY. 


the 
Alliance 


Main Office 


Alliance, Ohio 


* Gantry Cranes * Mill Cranes and Equipment * Hot Metal Cranes * Ladle Cranes * Stripper Cranes * Soaking Pit Cranes * Soaking 
Pit Cover Cranes * Charging Machines * Furnace Chargers * Slab Handling Cranes * Bucket Cranes * Magnet Cranes * Mold Yard Cranes *. Skull 
Cracker Cranes ° Ingot Buggies *-Run-Out Tables * Car Dumpers * Special Mill Equipment * Ore & Coal Bridges * Loading & Unloading Towers 


Forging Manipulators * Forging Cranes. * Power House & Dam Cranes.* Dock & Pier Handling Equipment * Research, Development & Engineering 
Service * Licensees & Manufacturing Facilities in Other Countries. 
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Freeport Sulphur Co. 


slands of Steel: Rebirth 


)f a Market f 


*FSHORE mineral __ exploration 
d development show signs of 
erging from the doldrums of the 
t couple of years. Recent Loui- 
na underwater leases brought 
ord bids (up to $3000 an acre). 
government offering of 450,000 
es off the Florida Keys was the 
t federal auction on the outer 
\tinental shelf since July, 1955. 
Drillers with idle platforms and 
s (often called steel islands) are 
ouraged by the trend. They’re 
icipating steadier employment 
Mr. Gus and Mr. Louie, quaint- 
named craft that typify offshore 
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or Metalmen 


drilling facilities everywhere. 

At one time last year, two-thirds 
of available equipment was tied up 
at wharves. There’s more activity 
today, but it’s still far under the 
peak of several years ago, when 
there wasn’t enough equipment to 
go around. 


e There were 110 active operations 
off the Louisiana coast alone at the 
peak, the Gulf of Mexico being lib- 
erally freckled with rigs and plat- 
forms of all kinds. 

Some authorities think there’ll be 
a pickup when the tidelands dis- 


pute over traditional state bound- 
aries is settled. The case comes be- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court in 
October. 


About 62 million barrels of off- 
shore crude oil are expected this 
year vs. 54.6 million in 1958. Pos- 
sibly 200 billion cu ft of gas will be 
produced. That’s said to be double 
the 1956 output, emphasizing the 
predominant interest in gas. 

Experts say the severe problems 
of offshore work—deep water, dif- 
ficult transportation, high opera- 
tional and equipment costs—will 
be largely lacking in the new Loui- 
siana ventures. The tracts are in 
shallow water, within three miles 
of shore, and in proved or semi- 
proved areas. 

Most offshore drilling is within 
30 miles of shore. The record is 60 
miles, and deepest water 140 ft. 
Near-shore tracts are choice spots, 
so the Louisiana leases could mean 
a sharp pickup in activity this year, 
especially since leaseholds are less 
costly if development starts within 
a year of their acquisition. 


e Right now in the outer continen- 
tal zones, only minimum drilling 
to meet lease requirements and 
keep equipment operating can be 
expected. 

It’s a situation that’s not without 
its compensating factor—it gives 
operators time to cut their astro- 
nomical costs by developing im- 
proved techniques in underwater 
drilling, production, and transpor- 
tation. 

The cost of steel islands, drilling 
ships, barges, mobile platforms, and 
rigs, is staggering. It’s estimated 
over $2 billion have been spent on 
offshore work over the last 20 years. 


© Freeport Sulphur Co. is building 
the world’s largest permanent steel 
island off the Louisiana coast. 


It will cost $30 million, includ- 
ing a 7-mile pipeline to deliver 
molten sulfur to the mainland (see 
picture). When completed next 
year, Grand Isle will be home 
away from home for 250 workmen, 
who will be transported to and 
from work (five days on, five days 
off) by helicopter. A Y-shaped 
structure nearly a mile long and 
rising 60 ft above the water, the 
island will consist of 15 steel tow- 
ers connected by 200 ft spans. 

Five large towers will support a 
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Job report courtesy of 
Superior Welding Company, Decatur, Ill. 


When requirements demand more than 
the “ordinary” in Stainless Welds 


STAINLESS ELECTRODES 


This vessel shell will become part of a high vacuum melting fur- 
nace. It is constructed of 304 ELC stainless steel except for support- 
ing lugs and minor fittings of carbon steel. The stainless section 
was welded with Arcos CHROMEND K-LC Electrodes to assure 
sound, leak-free welds under high vacuum operating conditions. 
The chemical analysis of Arcos CHROMEND HCN proved highly 
successful for joining the dissimilar base metals—carbon and stain- 
less steels. On any job, Arcos quality will pay you the dividends 
that come from a job well and reliably done. ARCOS CORPORA- 
TION, 1500 South 50th Street, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


sea water heating plant, three drill4) 
ing platforms, shops, and _ livin 
quarters for the crew. At the end} 
of the Y arms, there will be twa 
drilling units, and facilities for col 
lecting and measuring the sulfur ag) 
it comes from the deposit 2000 ft 
below. A third platform will bel 


some distance away. 


© Freeport’s island is unique in sul-}) 
fur mining, but underwater gas and 
oil drilling has been done from self 
contained platforms for years. 

Back in 1938 (when _ offshore 
work really got started), open wa- 
ter drilling was from platforms rest- 
ing on steel caissons driven throug 
the ocean floor. Costing over $1 
million each, they were only 45 
per cent salvable. 


Today, self-contained units are} 
preferred to tender-platform com-}} 
binations for some jobs, notably in|) 
deep water. An unusual caisson- 
type platform is working in 100 ft) 
of water 2.2 miles off the California} 
coast. It can withstand severe} 
storms and earthquakes, being an- 
chored in 6000 tons of sand and 
concrete. | 

The general trend in facilities in 
recent years has been toward mo- 
bile platforms and rigs. Towed to 
drilling position, their legs are} 
dropped to the ocean floor. Piles} 
are driven in place, and platforms| 


| 
: 


i 


is 


tions are proved, the platforms are 
moved. practically intact. : 


e Steelmen, petroleum engineers, 
and shipbuilders combined _ their} 
talents to develop a platform with 
a submersible hull that’s wholly 
salvable. 

Some of these sea monsters are 
as tall as a 25 story building, and 
can drive holes three miles deep 
in the ocean floor. They are 
equipped with complete drilling fa- 
cilities, some of them with a heli- 
port to facilitate transport of sup- 
plies and crew. Such vessels are 
built of steel with high ductility, 
low notch sensitivity, and low tran- 
sition temperature, made to Ameri- 
can Bureau of Shipping specifica- 
tions. It’s said they can be kept in 
service for five years without dry- 
docking for major overhauls. 

One type platform is of twin 
deck design, each deck riding on 
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280 ft caissons in the ocean floor. 
| A recently commissioned struc- 
ture with a barge type hull can 
rill three 20,000 ft wells from one 
ocation. 

Another newly built mobile unit, 
Mr. Louie (after Louis J. Roussel, 
president, Universal Drilling Co.), 
aas several newly developed fea- 
cures. The 4000 ton barge is 133 
t wide, and can operate in water 
p to 120 ft deep, with 40 ft clear- 
ance above the waves. 

» Most offshore equipment is made 
of steel, but that metal hasn’t a 
monopoly. 


are used in Lake Maracaibo, Vene- 
yuela, chiefly because of that met- 
al’s resistance to Maracaibo’s ex- 
yeptionally corrosive water. Con- 
rete, not steel, is aluminum’s chief 
competitor there. But aluminum 
structures go in faster than con- 
erete, minimizing the cost differen- 
jial. 

Experts forecast a 63 per cent 
merease in U. S. oil needs, and a 
{11 per cent rise in foreign con- 
sumption over the next decade. 
(That should mean more offshore 
pxploration on the continental shelf, 
which provides one of the nation’s 
reatest reserves of oil and gas. 


Shipbuilders and equipment sup- 
bliers may not immediately bene- 
fit from an upturn in activity, but 
their long-term prospects are prom- 
ising. The search for “liquid gold” 
ill gain vigor as current oil sur- 
dluses are liquidated, and economic 
oressures force the bringing in of 
new reserves. Steel islands will 
make possible the opening up of 
yast untapped underwater mineral 
-esources all over the world. 


Sheets, Strip... 
| Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 147 & 148 
| 


Much depends upon operating 
conditions the remainder of this 
month, but allowing for a modest 
lag, it appears that sheetmakers 
will have a carryover of two to three 
weeks’ production. The carryovers 
m cold rolled and galvanized will 
orobably be the most extended. 
Among the specialties, the mills are 
ikely to be most behind on enamel- 
ng stock. 


While much of the steel the mills 
will ship consumers before June 30 
s for protection against a mid- 
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Structures largely of aluminum, 


Job Report Courtesy of Electric Boat Division, 
General Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn. 


For maximum weld strength 
at sub-zero temperatures 


WELD WITH 


LOW ALLOY ELECTRODES 


The Skate (above), as well as the Nautilus, Seawolf, Swordfish, 
Skipjack and Triton are among the “greats’’ in America’s atomic 
powered sub force carrying welds produced by ARCOS low 
alloy electrodes. ARCOS Tensilend 80, 100, 120 and Ductilend 
were used to assure welds of highest possible impact strength 
whether on missions in the tropics or the sub-zero arctic. When you 
need weld metals with similar qualities, ARCOS is well worth 
remembering. ARCOS CORPORATION, 1500 South SOth Street, 
Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


year strike, mill executives are in- 
creasingly optimistic about third 
quarter prospects. Bookings for 
July, August, and September are 
described as “quite strong.” De- 
mand is brisk across the board, in- 
dicating that almost all consuming 
industries are enjoying better busi- 
ness than they had anticipated. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 148 


Tin mills are producing at ca- 
pacity, and their third quarter 
bookings are reported average for 
the season. Volume probably will 
not equal that in the second quar- 
ter, though some buyers have not 
been able to build inventories to the 
levels planned. 


Can shipments in March were 
340,861 tons vs. 303,782 tons in 
February and 353,610 in March, 
1958, reports the Bureau of the 
Census. First quarter shipments of 
958,484 tons lagged behind the 
984,099 tons shipped in the like 
1958 period. 


Steel Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 146 


Some commercial bar sellers are 
about current with commitments. 
Others are running behind a week 
to ten days, and a further lag is 
expected by the end of this month 
because it’s believed the present level 
of operations will not be main- 
tained. Producers of cold-finished 
bars are complaining that the hot 
bar mills are two to three weeks 
behind schedule on shipments. 

Most consumers feel they’ll have 
sufficient inventories at the end of 
June to carry them possibly four 
to six weeks in the event of a steel 
strike. 

Buying for the third quarter is 
fair, but spotty. Some mills are 
still accepting July delivery orders. 
Expectations are that some con- 
sumers’ requirements in the last half 
will be heavier than they were in 
the first half, notably alloys and 
specialties needed for defensework. 

On the basis of current cold-fin- 
ished bar shipments, automotive 
suppliers are the cold drawers’ best 
customers. From an order entry 
standpoint, steel service centers head 
the list. Much of the tonnage be- 
ing ordered by the distributors is 
for immediate shipment. 
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e es 
Reinforcing Bars .. . 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 147 


Heavy requirements for reinforc- 
ing steel of all types is keeping the 
mills busy trying to meet shipping 
promises. In New England, for ex- 
ample, first half bar and mesh ton- 
nage has been nearly as heavy as 
that for fabricated structural steel. 
The situation is said to be unusual 
in the heavy building industry. 

As in the case of fabricated 
structural steel, weak prices for rein- 
forcing bars are resulting in ~un- 
even distribution of orders, notably 
for bridges. Some distributors in 
New England are not quoting at 
all on bridge requirements. 


Strike Could Push Up 
Imported Steel Prices 


Competition from foreign steel 
continues severe along the seaboard 
and is spreading to the Great Lakes 
area. 

Hot rolled and cold drawn carbon 
bars are being offered at Atlantic 
Coast ports by British producers for 
delivery at about $30 a ton under 
the domestic market. Shipments 
are promised in three to four weeks. 
Offerings include a wide variety of 
sizes in rounds, squares, hexagons, 
and flats. 

A survey of brokers’ yards and 
foreign mill depots in the Houston 
area shows that at least 50,000 
tons of imported steel have been 
accumulated in anticipation of a 
strike. 

Prices of imported steel are being 
shoved up in the area. They have 
gone up more than $12 a ton 
since February. One Houston source 
reports that foreign mill representa- 
tives recently met in New Orleans 
to set sharply higher U. S. price 
schedules in event of a strike. 

Some wide flange structurals are 
being imported from Great Britain 
at Vancouver, B. C. They are 
quoted under American price levels. 

In the Los Angeles area, heavy 
imports of Japanese reinforcing bars 
are reported. 


Stainless Steel... 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 150 


Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio, plans a $17 million stainless 
steel facilities expansion at its But- 
ler, Pa., Works. Contracts have 
been awarded for construction of 


more than 125,000 sq ft of plant 
space, and installation of a 50 in. 
Sendzimir cold reduction mill, re- 
wind line, coil line, annealing and 
pickling line, and material handling 
facilities. 

To be completed by late 1960, 
the expansion will enable Armco to 
produce wider stainless steel sheets 
and coils at closer tolerances. 


British Steel Prices Cut 


British steel prices were cut $2.80 |) 
a ton (about 2 per cent) June | on} 
shipments of 10 tons or more. The 
reductions are regarded by the 
British Iron & Steel Board as es- 
sentially a long term measure—not |) 
merely a move to push production 
up quickly from the current 81 per 
cent of capacity level. 

Many customers have been buy- 
ing small lots. It’s hoped the re- 
duced prices on 10 ton and larger 
lots will induce them to place more 
substantial orders. Resulting pro- 
duction and _ transportation  effi- 
ciencies, it’s estimated, may effect 
an annual saving of some $33 mil- 
lion for the industry. . 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 146 


Plate mills are operating at full | 
speed, and most of them will have | 
little more than two weeks carry- 
over at the end of this month. 
Third quarter specifications are be- 
ing fairly sustained, but some pro- 
ducers say they can still work in a 
little tonnage for July. Orders are 
also being placed for August and 
September on a moderate scale. 

Fabricated pipe, bridge construc- 
tion, tank and boiler work, and ship- 
building, are taking considerable 
tonnage but in tapering volume. 
Requirements for heavy industrial 
equipment continue disappointing. 
Railroad demand is spotty. 

Third quarter orders are fair. 
Alloy plates have been moving well 
until recently, but, along with cer- 
tain plate specialties, they are now 
less active. Naval shipyards are 
not ordering as actively for the 
third quarter as they did for the 
second. 

At Pittsburgh, demand has slack- 
ened, apparently because customers 
have no chance of getting extra ton- 
nage the remainder of this quar- 
ter. Producers aren’t sold out for 
July, but bookings will be substan- 
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tial—perhaps equivalent to 75 per 
cent of capacity. 

_ Carbuilders are pressing for de- 
livery of everything they’ve ordered 
before July 1. Of all major plate 
consumers, they seem to be in the 
poorest inventory position. 


| 
Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 148 & 149 


Most wire tonnage bought for 
delivery before June 30 will be de- 
livered, although a little lag in 
shipments of manufacturers wire 
items is noted. No difficulty is be- 
ing encountered in the merchant 


| ag 
trade products. The situation could 


change quickly, especially if there 


are wildcat strikes or slowdowns be- 
fore the end of the month. 

~ Rod inventories average 60 days 
in New England. In that district, 
users of finished wire are main- 
taining consumption at a high rate 
and in some cases have not built 
up inventories to the levels planned. 
This includes fastener and spring 
producers. 

Stiff competition from imported 
products continues. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 150 


_ On-the-spot sales to some of the 
32,000 oilmen attending the Inter- 
Rational Petroleum Exposition in 
Tulsa, Okla., have convinced pipe- 
makers that the petroleum industry 
will be a good customer the rest of 
this year. 

_ Drilling contractors and major oil 
producers have made substantial 
additions to their tubing and cas- 
ing inventories. They’ll not be 
greatly affected by a steel strike un- 
less it lasts longer than 60 days. 

Sold out for the first half on al- 
most all oil country products, steel- 
makers note a strong demand for 
specialties and the smaller tubes. 
Large diameter carbon items are 
moving sluggishly. 

Orders for third quarter are a far 
cry from those that came in during 
the first six months. Sales are slow 
and spotty. About the only prod- 
ucts that are being booked in quan- 
tity are specialty items, such as al- 
loys for deep, high pressure wells. 

Despite slow buying by some seg- 
ments of the oil industry, particu- 
larly the refining branch, steelmak- 
ers are encouraged by the upturn 
in drilling. The number of rotary 
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rigs operating in the U. S. climbed 
to a 1959 high during the week 
ended May 25, Hughes Tool Co.’s 
survey showing 2197 at work—up 
81 from the previous week, and 
399 over a year ago. 

Due to the availability of prompt 
shipments, New England distribu- 
tors did not accelerate their orders 
for buttweld pipe until this month. 
Pressure for direct shipments of 
seamless pipe has intensified, and 
it now appears certain all the seam- 
less wanted this quarter will not 
be delivered on time. 


Distributors ... 


Prices, Page 151 


The volume of business placed 
with steel service centers is pick- 
ing up, but there is no surge of 
buyers seeking mill size tonnages. 
May was the best month this year; 
June should be better. 

With the steel strike deadline 
approaching, some “scare” buying 
has developed. And metalworking 
firms are laying in tonnages for 
maintenance and repairs during va- 
cation periods. 


Business picked up about a 


OUR SENDZIMIR MILLS produce sheets up to 48” wide 
in thicknesses from .010” to .109”, and 005” to .109” in 36” 
wide sheets in all commercial grades, finishes and tempers. 
Strip is available in gauges from .0015” to .090”. 


THESE SPECIAL WORK ROLLS MAY LOOK ALIKE— 
BUT THEY AREN'T—due to minute variations in decima 
diameter, hardness and a number of special compositions. In 
fact, profilometer readings show that our rolls are smoothe 
than plate glass, 


It takes more than just a precision mill 
to produce STAINLESS STEEL 


of WieroKold. quality 


...it takes Operating Know-How. Only 
Washington Steel, first to use Sendzimir 
sheet rolling, can offer you 10 years of 
practical experience with these mills. 


Every hot-rolled stainless steel band has varia- 
tions in thickness and surface characteristics 
which must be compensated for in the cold-reduc- 
tion process to obtain precise gauge and flawless 
surfaces. To do this, special work rolls with minute 
diameter differences along the length of the roll 


WASHINGTON STEEL CORPORATION 


6-O Woodland Avenue : 


Washington, Pennsylvania 


are used in controlling such variations as crown, 
edge and camber. To accurately control all the pos- 
sible variations requires a large number of these 
rolls, plus highly skilled operators who know from 
experience which rolls, speeds and reductions are 
required. These are but a few of important factors 
in quality rolling which can only be learned by long 
experience and association with precision mills. 

Washington Steel is the only producer whose 
entire production stainless steel sheet and strip 
is rolled exclusively on the Sendzimir Mill. 
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THE U.S. TREASURY SALUTES 
THE PEOPLE IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


—who buy Savings Bonds and strengthen America’s Peace Power 


Men and women who earn their living in the steel industry 
can take great pride in knowing that their crafts and skills 
contribute, through raw material supplies, to nearly every 
other great industry in the United States. They can also 
be proud of the help thousands upon thousands of them 
are giving to America’s Peace Power through the pur- 
chase of U.S. Savings Bonds. 

Through regular purchase of Shares in America, these 
thrift-conscious people are reinforcing their own security 
after retirement, and establishing current reserves for such 


worthwhile family projects as new homes, education and 
travel. 
If your company has not put in a Payroll Savings Plan 


thus far, you can start immediately. Just telephone your 
State Savings Bonds Director and accept the help he wants 


_J.K. Thomson is shown here at his work in one of the great steel 


to give you. Or write to Savings Bonds Division, US: mills of this country. Like thousands of his fellow craftsmen, Mr. 
2 ; 4 Thomson is making regular use of his company Payroll Savings Plan 
Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. \ to contribute to the Peace Power of his country. 
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~ Metalworking Weekly Paz 


THE U.S GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE. 
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month ago when consumers found 
their working requirements increas- 
ing faster than they had anticipated. 
They also became more concerned 
about the possibility of a strike in 
the steel industry. 

Inventories held by steel service 
centers are generally excellent. Dis- 
tributors continue to round out 
their stocks in anticipation of heavy 
demand if there is a prolonged 
strike. In Los Angeles, flat-rolled 
steel and structural shapes shipped 
from eastern mills are in short sup- 
ply. 


e . 
Rails, Cars .... 
Track Material Prices, Page 149 


Freight carbuilders will probably 
be among those consumers pinched 
for steel supplies if a strike cuts 
off production at the end of this 
month. The railroads didn’t start 
ordering cars in volume until the 
business upturn was well advanced, 
and it was too late then for car- 
builders to cover their needs to any 

reat extent. 

Result: The car manufacturing 

lants have been forced to put a 
heavy proportion of their steel 
eceipts from the mills into pro- 
duction, leaving them little for in- 
ventory. 

_ Plate and structural fabricators 
are in somewhat similar position. 
They can’t purchase steel in sizable 
uantities until job contracts are 
eceived, and they know what sizes 

f steel will be required. 

Few steelmakers see any chance 
o improve their delivery position 

rior to June 30. If anything, 

hipment delays are likely to length- 

n, especially if there are wildcat 
trikes and production slowdowns. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 152 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
oungstown, will rebuild the 84- 
ven coke battery at its Brier Hill 
Works, W. H. Yeckley, vice presi- 
ee okcrattons announced last 
week. Contract was awarded Wil- 
putte Coke Oven Div., Allied Chem- 
ical Corp. 
_ The new ovens will be equipped 
with self-sealing doors, improving 
control of gases and smoke. The 
battery will have an annual capac- 
ity of 372,000 tons. The project 
will be completed early next year. 
_ The company has 2,012,000 tons 
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of cokemaking capacity at its near- 


by Campbell Works. 


Structural Shapes... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 146 


Structural steel bookings of 294,- 
860 tons surged to a nine month 
high during April, reports the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. This represents an in- 
crease of 42 per cent over bookings 
in the like period last year, and 
was about 40,000 tons larger than 
in the preceding month. 

Total bookings for the first four 
months this year amounted to lI,- 
079,730 tons, 44 per cent greater 
than in the same period last year. 

April shipments “were 290,623 
tons, highest since November, 1958. 
The total for the first four months 
was 991,500 tons, 21 per cent be- 
low that for the same 1958 period. 


Backlogs as of Apr. 30 stood at 
1,921,929 tons. Of this, 1,201,689 
tons were scheduled for fabrication 
during the period ending Aug. 31. 

Wide flange beams are setting 
the market pace. Orders are brisk 
at Pittsburgh, and third quarter 


bookings will probably be equiva- 
lent to 75 per cent of capacity. The 
outlook for standard structurals de- 
pends largely on railroad buying. 
To date, the carriers haven’t done 
much ordering. 

Demand is off currently, reflect- 
ing in part the uncertainty of the 
steel labor outlook this summer. 
Earlier this year, there was a spurt 
of activity as builders rushed to get 
some strike hedge tonnage on mill 
books. But orders have tapered 
off, some fabricators being satisfied 
they will have 30 to 60 day stocks 


by July 1. 


Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 151 

Pig iron demand is increasing, 
due to heavier buying by foundries 
which are booking more business. 
Casting shops have started to ac- 
cumulate stocks as a_ protection 
against a possible steel strike. 

Demand may soar in the last half 
of June if a steel strike appears 
imminent. Sellers look for some de- 
cline in business in July due to 
vacations. 

Merchant iron producers are op- 


2,000,000 POUNDS 


of Stainless Steel — the largest, most diversified inventory of Stainless 
Steel Strip in the U.S. Available in gauges from .0005 to .125 in the 
200, 300, and 400 series plus many super alloys. 


NE LB. 


ORDER 


gratefully received with delivery of two weeks or less on most items 


and never over four weeks on any order. Even the 


smallest of orders supplied exactly as wanted. 


SINCE 1924 


” 


“the biggest little mill in the country 


can be given 


S&S 


STAINLESS STEELS 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Phone: COlony 9-7771 
TWX Wallingford, Conn. 277 


erating close to capacity, stockpiling 
as much iron as possible and ship- 
ping large tonnages against current 
orders. 


Interlake Iron Corp., Cleveland, 
will build a 3000 ton sintering 
plant at its Chicago merchant pig 
iron production facilities. It will 
process iron ores, coke, flue dust, 
and limestone into a_ premixed 
charge for its two Chicago blast 
furnaces. When full operation of 
the plant is reached, self-fluxing 
sinter is expected to comprise 80 
to 90 per cent of the Chicago blast 
furnace burden. Completion is 
scheduled for September, 1960. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 152 


Stocks of iron ore in furnace 
yards and on docks in the U. S. 
and Canada at the end of April to- 
taled 37,794,197 gross tons vs. 49,- 
628,458 at the end of April a year 
ago, reports the American Iron Ore 
Association. 


Stocks break down as follows: 
U. S. Lake Superior ore, 20,667,- 
890 tons vs. 31,577,844 last year; 
other U. S. ore, 3,267,970 tons vs. 
3,416,314; Canadian Lake Superior, 
504,916 vs. 986,831; other Cana- 
dian ore, 3,568,755 tons vs. 4,766,- 
117; other foreign ore, 9,784,666 
tons vs. 8,881,352. 


Consumption of iron ore in the 
U. S. and Canada during April 
amounted to 12,111,179 gross tons, 
up sharply from the 6,351,682 tons 
consumed in the like month of 


1958. 
The breakdown of consumption 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


by sources: U. S. Lake Superior 
ore, 6,934,383 tons vs. 3,326,072 in 
April, 1958; other U. S. ore, 1,- 
637,201 vs. 1,116,676; Canadian 
Lake Superior ore, 348,802 vs. 237,- 
675; other Canadian ore, 933,860 
vs. 528,598; other foreign ore, 2,- 
256,933 vs. 1,142,661 tons. 
Consumption in the first four 


months of this year totaled 44,686,- 
680 tons vs. 28,605,232 tons in the 
like period last year. 

At the end of April, 243 blast 
furnaces were active in the U. S. 
and Canada out of a total 276. 
That compares with 151 active 
stacks at the end of April a year 
ago. 


lron Ore Statistics—April, 1959 


(Gross tons) 


Stocks of Ore and Agglomerates Held at Furnaces and Docks 


U.S. Iron Ores 


Stocks at L. Superior Other 
U, S. Furnaces: 
Eastern .. 2,466,449 220,458 
Pitts.-Valley ...... 4,552,865 31,245 
Cleve.-Detroit ..... 4,874.930 119.538 
Chicago 5,509,350 (a) 
Souther cee oy wa. ciers (a) 1,967,570 
WGSGENN: & Pe ais aevereateteue wae atetnoneas 929.159 
OtAR crew ivietarsitveca men aeeoreme 17,403,594 3,267,970 
At U. S. Docks: 
Lake Erie .... 2,266,299 
OWiktawtortiDonanaocd  SoOEOo | Maeiarow at 
TOtalle cc ay erent oe 2 266,299) 0 on wie 
Total Uae: Simcrareicversietras 19,669.893 3,267,970 
Canadian 5. 5K0sa:c,0% O97; 9OT 8 Rieti. 
Total U. 8S. and Canada 20,667,890 3,267,970 


Consumption of Ore and Agglomerates in U. S. and Canada 
(Gross tons) 


U. S. Iron Ores 


Districts: L. Superior Other 
Eastern .. 796.493 196.799 
Pitts.-Valley ...... 2,192,199 128,430 
Cleve.-Detroit ..... 1,305,874 76,691 
Chicagommar-iereenie 2,324,427 (a) 
SOUCHERN A yee ereretere tars (a) 552,892 
IWiGStOltamtcnisscra enact ATOR 682,389 

TheUss: 

Blast furnaces .... 4,977,610 1,029,072 
Steel furnaces 184,366 81,779 
Sinterine, (1) ..... 1,452,148 525,924 
Miscellaneous (2) .. 4,869 426 

Wyo 1s. He Ghono spon 6,618,993 1,637,201 

In Canada 
Blast furnaces .... 251,947 
Steel furnaces .... LE Meeivetelsiefetere 
Sintering: (@)) =... G54 42 anerelencrele 
MCEVOY (OD). anemones  daqacou 

Total Canada note 315,390 Sa nen yare 

Total U. S. and Canada 6,934,383 1,637,201 


Canadian Iron Ores Foreign Total 
L. Superior Other Ores April 
76,096 805,211 3,882,676 7,450,890 
262,592 1,109,420 3,264,656 9,220.778 
58,876 201,355 409,033 5,663,732 
(COM SNS ee Saarantns: (a) 5,509,350 
Secon (a) 2,172,632 4,140,202 
adarase | J oritnectces © Ramone tres 929,159 
397,564 2,115,986 9,728,997 32,914,111 
75,478 12069160) Fea crtenters 3,548,693 
ans (a) (a) (a) 
75,478 1,206,916 (a) 3,548,693 
473,042 3,322,902 9,728,997 36,462,804 
31,874 245 853 55.669 1,331,393 
504,916 3,568,755 9,784,666 37,794,197 
Canadian Iron Ores Foreign Total 
L. Superior Other Ores April 
21,841 302,161 1,053 663 2,370,957 
129,778 429,897 758,613 3,638,917 
97,189 60,298 159,578 1,699,630 
CB) VL etavepenicee (a) 2,324,427 
Nevauricaae (a) 270,419 823,311 
Le nn TORO Le Gee ouAo 682,389 
225,817 481,491 777,020 7,491,010 
218 11,532 604.094 881,989 
22,773 299,333 860,776 3,160,954 
RdeMano || oxaC ats 383 5,678 
248,808 792,356 2,242,273 11,539,631 
78,974 a Patetiye= an obigo cao 426,306 
wesc 20,514 14,660 35,175 
21,020 25,605.) av sttehe 110,067 
99,994 141,504 14,660 571,548 
348,802 933,860 2,256,933 12,111,179 


1—Consumed in sintering plants not located at mine site. 
2—Sold to nonreporting companies or used for purposes not listed. 


a—Included in other districts. 
Data from American Iron Ore Association. 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


Week Ended Same Week ae y esha ] TIT] 111] % OF 
June 7 Change 1958 1957 ae 
Pittsburgh ....... 96 +1* 59 87.5 cy 100 
Chicago .......... 94 =O SG TES EONS | 
DEES Shonpooane OG —1 58 94 90 — 90 
Youngstown ...... 95 — 1 49 70 
Wheeling ......... 91 — 25 74 92.5 
Cleveland |... 1... 95 + 2* 365 88 oe ie 
Buffalo 107.5 0 53.5 95 omens Lom 
Birmingham ...... 97 eet UOT, 92.5 70 ra \ % 
Cincinnati ........ 95 + 2% 60 93 | les : 
SPE Toles Gis. h ks. 104 O* 97 89.5 Fam nee | 
WCLEOAE 99.5 — 2.5 68 96 oo T iv —¥ oe — 60 
Wiestermeny-r ctr 6 98 + 3 74 100 ee see a he 
National Rate .. 94 0.5 60.5 88 50 +++ 7 wade 7 1 | lee 1 50 
INGOT PRODUCTION# ig = ee ee ees Wd eel ese = 
Week Ended Week Month Year | | | | 
June 7 Ago Ago Ago 30 = ee ~ | —— 30 
INDEX see L6G 165.0) G2.) | 10400 OTE! ee | | 1959 ome 
(1947-49—100) STEEL 1958 mma ee 
NET TONS .... 2,674; 2,650 2,604 1,685 AS alt fates a | | is 20 
(In thousands) | | 
ss 10 ! 
*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. | Ne 
jEstimated. {American Iron & Steel Institute. coy WLU et aA 
Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,831331 in JAN. | FEB. | 0 
1959; 2,699,173 in 1958; 2,559,490 in 1957. Nos 4 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—————————————————————————————————————————————————- i—n—knk kg 
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Price Indexes and Composites 


E, FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 2 
(1947-49=100) | | : 
190 : 
190 
1 
80 180 
170 170 
160 160 
| aa 150 
io 140 
130 130 
June 2, 1959 Week Ago Month Ago May Avg. Year Ago 
AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) .. 51.200 Black Plate, Canmaking 
Tubing, Mechanical, Car- ee ey (95 A Dese box) toure 
bon | GLOO) fits... 3. 052 27.008 ep ane eeu yc be : 
Week Ended June 2 2 Wire, Drawn, Stainless, 
Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- 430 (Ib) 0.665 
rices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units less, 304 (100 ft) ..... 205.608 Bole Ties (bundles) ..... 7.967 
re 100 Ib except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 N 1 = "ed = eae ; 
iescription of the following products and extras and deductions ap- Ib (95 Ib b box) . 10.1 a! Ee Agia ee ae 
Sibsuis'to'them, write to strxt. : ase box 0.100 Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 8.722 
Tin Plate, Electrolytic, Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 
Rails, Standard No. 1... $5.825 Saree nuintoccineoeeee 6585 0.25 Ib (95 Ib base box) 8.800 TOU) Mev ctateveveverminisfolele's aie 3 1.737 
Rails, Light, 40 Ib ...... 7.292 Bars, C.F., Carbon ..... 10.710 
Be intes Gees a ce NN OV=2 ce cles o> 14.125 ST ISHED 
ARSSSST St alos 349 els ahs . ars, Stainless, 302 EL's Fl * 
males, Railway ....2...< 10.175 CIDR Rotoroteteccreterleielicencicie’s 'e 0.570 2 pe STEEL PRICE INDEX 
Wheels, Freight Car, 33 Sheets, H.R., Carbon ... 6.350 June3 Week Month Year 5 Yr 
| a per pee) Suman ae 08 Sheets, C.R., Carbon ... 7.300 1959 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Se CALDON Ys seecclencs 6.350 Sheets, Galvanized ...... -615 
Structural Shapes ....... 6.167 Sheets. C.R., Stainless, 302 8.6 Index (1935-39 avg—100) .. 247.82 247.82 247.82 239.15 189.75 
3ars, Tool Steel, Carbon CD) Wie ssceeees es 0.658 Index in cents per lb ...... 6.713 6.713 6.713 6.479 5.140 
ETD Press istc- aie ateie os stetaisiclers 0.560 Sheets, Electrical SHOOTS COG 12.625 
: 9 orl Steet Alloy, Oil Strip, C.R., Carbon ..... 9.489 
' Hardening Die (lb) ... 0.680 Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 7 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. (Ib) eiowenne58 eee Or4S0 STEEL's ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES* 
Alloy, High Speed, W 5 eh. seOarDOn) wie ry 
ane Psa Oia ml HR. Carbon: pace 6.259 Finished Steel, NT . $149.96 $149.96 $149.96 $145.42 $113.70 
5.5, e ene cp) SOROS 1.400 1) eagdos came: een 905 No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT. 66.49 66.49 66.49 66.49 56.54 
Sars, ‘ool teel, H:-R. Pipe, Galv., Buttweld (100 Basic Pig Iron, GT i : 
Alloy, High Speed, W18, WD) bonoopaagoao soomee 3.253 Mall fe Pi ppc emmprapce ty Siac bak aad oe Mc 
Cr 4, V 1 (Ib) ....... 1.895 Pipe, Line (100 ft) ..... 199.533 Allee Dio Ee gleon eT ea po (aie Ot Sie RC at a0) 2 meen oince 
Bars, H.R., Alloy ....... 10.775 Casing, Oil Well, Carbon Steelmaking Scrap, GT ... 35.00 34.00} 33.67 36.17 28.50 
Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 CLOOR EE) aie reielstelsesteretersciss 201.080 SS 
i (ib) cauudoo nado douacos 0.543 Casing, Oil Well, Alloy *For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
Bars, H.R., * Carbon nieisvons 6.675 (kitty) 388) Bsoonoe copenes 15.213 of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. +Revised. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


June 3 Week Month Year 5 Yr June 3 Week Month Year Boe 
INISHED STEEL 1959 Ago Ago Ago Ago PiG IRON, Gross Ton 1959 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 5.675 5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 Bessemer, Pitts. .........-- $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $57.00 
ars, H.R., Chicago ...... 5.675 5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 AM allay en Te 66.00) LiG6. 008 22 66100 free COMEISE 
jars, H.R., deld., Philadelphia 5.975 5.975 5.975 5.725 4.405 er Hee St RAL OB dre oe bs 
ars, C.F., Pittsburgh ..... 7.65% 7.65% 7.65% 7.30% 5.20 pee) AN ata) 2000n Oo t : , . 9. 
hapes, Std., Pittsburgh ... 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 No. 2 Fadry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
inapes, Std., Chicago ..... 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 No. 2 Fadry, Chicago ...... 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
hapes, deld., Philadelphia... 5.77 5.77 5.77 5.545 4.38 No. 2 Fadry, deld., Phila. .. 70.91 70.91 70.91 70.91 60.16 
lates, Pittsburgh ...... see bee ae aoe ae ier No. 2 Fdry, Birm, ......... 62.50 62.50 62.50 62.50 52.88 
lates, Chicago ........--.. . * : ‘ " 4 
lates, Coatesville, Pa. 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 No. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld., Cin. 70.20 70.20 70.20 70.20 60.43 
ates, Sparrows Point, Md. 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 Malleable, Valley .......--. 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
lates, Claymont, Del. ..... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 Malleable, Chicago ........ 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
heets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4,925 3.925 Ferromanganese, net tont .. 245.00 245.00 245.00 245.00 200.00 
heets, H.R., Chicago ...... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 ES, 
eets, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 6.275 6.275 6.275 6.05 4.775 +74-76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. 
heets, C.R., Chicago ...... 6.275 6.275 6.275 6.05 4.775 
heets, C.R., Detroit ...... 6.275 6.275 6.275 6.05-6.15 4.975 ; mae 
heets, Galv., Pittsburgh .. 6.875 6.875 6.875 6.60 5.275 SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 
trip, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 5.10 5.10 pe 4.925 4.425 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $34.50 $34.50 $34.50 $36.50 $30.50 
trip, H.R., Chicago ....... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 : 
trip, C.R., Pittsburgh .... 7.425 7.425 7.425 715 5.45 No. 1 Heavy Melt, EH. Pa. 36.00 33.50 33.50 34.50 23.00 
trip, C.R., Chicago ....... 7.425 7.425 7.425 7.15 5.70 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 34.50 34.00 33.00 37.50 32.00 
Htrip, C.R., Detroit ....... 7.425 7.425 7.4250 7.25 5.65 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 39.50 37.50 35.50 36.50 29.50 
ire, Basic, Pittsburgh .... 8.00 8.00 8.00 7.65 5.525 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 36.50 35.50 33.50 33.00 28.50 
jails, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 6.55 No, 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo . 33.50 31.50 32.50 26.50 26.50 
‘in plate(1.50 Ib)box, Pitts, $10.65 $10.65 $10.65 $10.30 $8.95 Rails, Rerolling, Chicago ... 58.50 57.50 56.50 56.50 44.00 
| *Including 0.35¢ for special quality. No, 1 Cast, Chicago 49.50 49.50 46.50 41.50 38.50 
COKE, Net Ton 
EMIFINISHED STEEL Beehive, Furn., Connlavl, .. $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 $15.25 $14.75 
hillets, forging, Pitts. (NT) Pe 50 $99.50 $99.50 $96.00 $75.50 Beehive, Fdry., Connisvl. 18.25 18.25 18.250 18.25 = 16.75 
Jire rods g-%" Pitts. .. 40 6.40 6.40 6.15 4.525 Oven, Fdry., Milwaukee 32.00 32.00 32.00 30.50 25.25 
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Steel p Mill prices as reported to STEEL 
rices sEL, June 3 
eres { : 1 une 3, cents per pound except y 
ber following mill point indicates producing company. OK pe a el hier aan CR AND Os Sanya ara 
ey to producers, page 147; footnotes, page 149, 
SEMIFINISHED en ise B3 F .7.20 Ashland,Ky.(15) A10 5.30 | 7 
inne Cc tl ; { ones 
eee eee ag Camere ee eee Misgan BE 
,Pa seen So LO-00 N. Tonawanda ING ‘B11. 6. i Dae z Biot eesromen 72.5 isburgh 35. : 2a 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) Pittsburg,Calif. C1 "6.40 Clairton,Pa. US ........5.30 Birminghé a8) oe ere 5.015 
Leena Ne 30 Birmingham(9) C15 ae 
INGOTS, All ae Pittsburg, Calif. C yimnont. Dal. G22 a 5.675 Portland, Ore 
aS t : (0. P12 ..-.6.40 Clevel Be a een a cisco” S758 
Detroit’ Sit” 2 eee gee eR ee pe POE aoa 5.675 SanFrancisco S7 
ee hing.N.J. kes S 1 amy ton,O. (23) R2 ‘0 «010 :0)e OR 
Farrell,Pa. S3 .......82 S.Chicago, I] ae 6.50 Coatesville,Pa. LT ......5.30 ee ‘r G 1eSearilem Ee aay ‘ 
Peco 9s sh Harwitn he 88S ete eng 88 ceria SUE am Sees, Hapa Ag 
and,Pa. C18 "°35'99  Sterling,Ill.(1)| Ni ah ld, Ala Poke fen, (9) GB +. ‘675 Chair : 
ane UD 82.00 Sterling, Il, N15 a 6.50 Jee yo sree eae a Bmeryvile,Callt 2b, : 6.425 ees a a0 
‘onPaw S38 ice ace 32.00 Struthers,O. Y1 6. ; Re sat gus eae 3 
MONI ss. 50 Farrell Pa, 8 airficld,ala.(9) T2 . 5.675 © TACO MOET Hanan iss 6.80 
Stic etlooner a stans Worcester,Mass. AT ....6.70 Gary,Ind. US pss Se eb apo me 115838 Peace RD 1.05 
pte we ee ee Oe ‘onta. i SEMA, 4 
aa ecetban, Revie i, ‘ STRUCTURALS oe nody 5.30 Gary, mato) i pense Piitscureny bls ee ee 
Bessemer,Pa. US ...... sro Carbon Steel Std. Shapes Harrisburg,Pa. P4 eae Tal Horeor £5 gj O08 cas ch ted 
aquter ee. UB «61.00 eee ee a eee Bae nd.Harbor(9) I-2, Y1.5.675 BARS, C.F. Lead 4 
Buriio. a ee 8 on almanacs sie ee Sega Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.675  (haclodi eaded 
Ensley,Ala, T2_..... Sree gon Atlanta All tee ae B70 soa nae Be "1.8.30 Kansascity,Mo.(2)_ § 5. 5.925 ries S"Ben a 
ie sae T2 so. 80.00 Bessemer,Ala, T2 a5: Lackawanna, NZ: B2 5.30 Pea eae oP pare Sean Pe "B30 
G tana,Calif. Ki ....90.50 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 Mansfield,O. E6 ......5.30 L mere Ne ee peer ™“™ 
ary,Ind. US ........80.00 Birmingham C15 Minnequa,Colo. C10 6.15 OSA DE eles ea ae a crt! 
Gary.Ind. US a -- -80.00 Biminshem © SRERHAI Ee eUS Massillon,O. (23) R2 6.15 Ambrid 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. “30.00 Fairfield, Ala. T2 Newport, Ky. ERO manera 20 EOE Re ae - 6.025 BeaverFails Me 101s 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ~. 80.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 Pittsburgh J5 .......-. 5. by alee MEE or a priya oe peg tc Na es 1038 
Owensboro,Ky. G& ....80.00 Gary,Ind. U5 MuGHICL AL socne .30 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.125 Chi Os a. 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, U5 30.00 Geneva,Utah C11 ...../5. Seattle B3. : 5.30 Niles,Calif. Pi 2.65 yria,0. WS 12. os. 10.108 
$.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....80.00 Houston $5 = Sharon,Pa. $3 ....... -6.20 N.T’wan’a,N.Y. (23)B11 6. ons Menace 8 it 10m 
Sterling, Ill. N15 "* "39,00 Ind-Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. s oon ++: +..+-5.30 Owensboro,Ky.(9) G 3 Nowa NT. WA ce 
Youngstown R2 ...... ; Johnst or,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.50 .Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..5.30 pittsburg,Ca I ea rar oe oan 
. 80.00 OHEE aber Bons woe 5.55 gets Cita 1B)! 5 few) Bacon oe C11.6.375 SpringCity,Pa. K3 10.3 
Carbon, Forgi OliGt, TN: 6 P22. ear asec 5.50 Sterling,Ill. N15  .....-5.30 ‘111425 “Grade A = 
sean carbon, Forging IND 50 KansasCity,Mo. "85. 5.60 Steubenville,O. W10 Spe eenanOrers “"""g'495 *Grade A; add 0.05¢ f 
BEN ee WES So a Lackawanna, N.Y. B2 5.55 Warren,O. R2 . ....5.30 Seattl i 11.(9) Al ..5.675 Grade B. : or 
pies Ra 99.50 LosAngeles ae eee: 629 Youngstown US, Yi ....5.30 EIGHe 4, B3, N14 ..6.425 
Canto oe ee eu Minnequa,Colo. C10 5.80 Youngstown (27) R2 5.30 $ Du go(9)R2,U5,W14 5.675 BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. 104. - a 1,Pa. WS" poets 5.50 nPran., Calif. Dee ie decay etree ae 
Ensley,Ala, T2 99 20 Milles: Calic: Pile ee 6.25 Cava pee pata Resist, iad RIL See 6.425 BeaverFalls,Pa ee 
Bhsleys Alay FB ses. dl Ne eae 22. ...7.05 Sterling, .(1)(9) N15. .5.675 Birmingh 2a. BB ee 
PairiigAla ; 0 Portiand oree Of 8... 5.55 Fontana, Calif Paes 785 peat eine Nero nndtelGy ae C15 vos 8.35 
Pitre so. 9830 Seathie Bg Oe 6.25 Geneva,Utah IL «..-. 7.05 rs, 0. Y1.....5.675 Camden,N.J. P13 ..... ; 
sua ts <i. 499.00 S.Chicago,tn. Ud, Wid: fe Here ole ade cut ee Be Torrance Cali(@) C1831 paeeior Gis see 8.10 
eva, Uta Ci z vier Oe ee ahh ce 2 feago WIS oes 
Houston S85 oe Aes ster neue N15 7 a4 Sbatrowsh cn’ Ma a= 4 aie va a tla Cleveland ar C20 ees 185 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 99.50 Wenn Gis ee G20 PLATES eos ae Snenae fe a PNP Detroit Sei ie | 4 
Pee ees B2. .99.50 ,W.Va. W6 5.59 Economy,Pa. B14 ....13.55 BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy Honore ear 183 
: G3 TBE seo cee 109.00 Wi thle aaa eee % 
Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 99.50 Bethlehem re Roe PLATES, H.S., L.A. Bethlehem, Pa 1... 8S meri Os 13 
Munhall,Pa. U5 "99.50 Clairton Dec TIRGE ee 5.55 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 7.95 Brid ober Beene a ane ni 8" 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 99.50 Fontana,Calif. Ki ... 5.50 Ashland,Ky. A1O ...... 7.95 B fale BR Conn. C32. 6.80 Gary.Ind. 2 1.05 
Seattle 83)... Ds Indi , . 1 ....6.45 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......7 UE Re peatcg sm CoS 8 is. FT 185 
Shee 109.00 anaHarbor,I i eras snmondvind. 35, 
SharonPae So eenne 99.50 Tae Ee I-2..5.50 Clairton,Pa. U5_.......7.95 Chios RZ) TT «. . 6.025 eemmond lng eae 1211 
$.Chicago R2, U5, Wi4.99.50 Munhall,Pa URS B2 ..5.55 Claymont,Del. C22 ....7.95 Derntes "34 U5 .-+...6.725 Hartford.Gonn, R2 .. C83 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....99.50 Phoenixville,Pa. P4 .. 5.50 Cleveland J5, R2 7.95 B SL ae 6.725 Harvey,IIl. BS...) % 
SSanFraneisco B3 |..109,00 S-Chicago,Il Rie eais eee Coatesville, Pas) LY... 7:08. Beowse, rich iso oe eis tennessee 210 
Warren,O. C17 ...... 99.50 Sterling, II) Ni Sie oe reo Fe EA EL AS ..7.95 Fairless, Pa. Un ee eee Manseilaneneene #20 
Alloy, Forging (NT) eirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.50 E pee EIA Re ori 7.95. Waprell' Pac niS30 ies, 6.875 Mansfield,Mass, BO ....8.20 
ven Alley Foi "!1 "5150 Ecorse,Mich, G5 ....... 7.95 es See maa 62720) ea aie 
ETE a he eee eae ast there (Sees Se ae 
Pldgeport;Conn. C2 All MpaNe 83 ooo ; LEC Seek OLS or onaca,Pa. S17 ....... { 
Canton,O. R2, T7 eco Clanton Pay U3 Cone ae 6.80 eS ead K1 ..8.75 Tal Harboe I ‘L ; 6 91a Newark 2 wis ues S10 
otra aston AS 19600 Houston 85 Bee Go vauian, Gis cou Ue ks Leen Pa. mB a 6.735 Pittsburgh 5 te 
etroit, S47. ro... ; MESES, Te ROY Oe ie a ed ae rey ame 5 K i B iymour hone f. 
Economy,Pa. B14 eee Monee ut be ae ae. 6.80 ees Soe . 8.05 ogee ON BOs Sr. 0:00 NE ee PB... 790 
Farrell,Pa. $3 ...... “119.00 5, W14..6.80 sohnsti rborInd. 1-2, Y1.7.95 Losangel oa Tits Readville Mass, Cis a 
Montene Ceilt: K1 ...140.00 Allduispa Bar pie shares Ue eo ene 795 Loweliville,0. 83... gate Sno eane Cid... 8.20 
ary,Ind. U5 ... 119.00 B SES OS SPI Haren, WUitannacse .95 Massillon,O. | 1001 6,735 8.Chicago, IIL. Wid... 7.68 
Geryied, UB ona... : autepa tear 5, TiSburchcTss eee riosenn ONY, O80 GR a eretatacae 6.725 SpringCit : oe. Tae 
Wren: 124.00 Bethieh Dans 008 Seattle 2B3 Owenaberoky. a nersOu 02 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 al em,Pa. B2 8 ep Peroe a dweey See 0, RY GSuto Gio, Waren Op 
a STbLan Bethienem Pa, Be 0 -05 Seattle Mialand Eee (0. (Yl Saae 7.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 1 lirton,Pa. U5 . Ba tg ah a Se gel "5 OS 18138 Waukegan 
plas _...119.00 Fairfield.Ala. T2 ..... 8.05 §.Chicago,I Sharon, Pa. 8 aa AF 2 108 
Johnstown, Pa, B2 oes go,Ill. U5, W14..7.95 v+++++ 6.725 Wauke 
| a B2 119.00 Fairtied.s Fee eee ‘7.95 Sharon.Pa. $3 aukegan,Ill. AT ...... 7.65 
LosAngeles B3 a,Calif. K1 CHUL ry oateo igo R2, U5, W14 OS nee 
eaee Tee cae Gare Tha. .....8.85 Warren,O. R2 : S.Chicago R2, U: ntic,Conn. J5....8.15 
Lowelivilie,0. $3 “1131900 Geneva, Soe Sees awe VechceowmBuer crs ae ee e  uiusene ee Ps ee Youngstown F3, Y1 ....7.65 
, © EWS fe wee s00), Goueva Utah CUS 22-28-05; iatss, Alley a ve : a 
Midland, Pa, C18... 119.00 ap OUStON NO ee tee ey 8.15 ChAlese Alley, Warren,0. CIT. .....,.6.125 ST aomed ana ceuaal 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 119.00 Ind.-Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Y1.8.05 PAIRS Ue Se Oacu 7.50 Youngstow Teena, 0.725 jeriand, Md. (5) C19, 
Owensboro,.Ky, Gé "19.00 Kansascity,Mo. 85...) 815 GoatesvillePa. LT .1.1.7.80 ivan Sears cleo 
Fae Ses 119.00 Ka Gi 6 ces esville,Pa. L7 ..... 7.59 BARS & SMALL 55 
8. Chicago 72. v, Wid! 119.00 er eubree ne BOmeESHTO pee ne apa 7.50 Hig HenGIne LotRO rec cuentas Alloy 
: SRE SEBO ee ne viee VBS akc 8.75 Wea ae 7.50 Aliqui E mbridge,Pa. W18 9.025 
Struthers,O. Y1 : all; Pas U5: Fontana,Calif. K eae tras one Se Becniene R2 9. 
OLN Val ae ce TTOLOOmSeattionss meen a enle Soya. ea en terme 8. mba, B28. 
Warren,O. C17 Sie. Gary,Ind. U5 pa a eee rene, 
OL ee aos AC LE as boa cesta 8.80 ¢ PUD 4 eer 7.50 Bethlehem,Pa. Ae x em,Pa. B2 ....9,02 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TU3E (NT) S.Santrancisco BS. 8.70 Ina Harhoning. @0 lS 7.50 Comte eae £30 Butta Bans e808 
2, SEAMLESS T ‘Saniranelica a" 1.8 ee Pete BU Se fo 3a ‘99 Buffalo. B5) 2a 9.025 
122.50 ng,Ill. N15 Johns Mich. G5 C | 
Canton,O. R2 $ St setts own,Pa, B2 .....7.50 EB ich GE ned, $30 Canton,O. TT 
FOMER2 Misfcgiece 125.00 Struthers,O. Y¥1 owelvAll ae cre Mies Gb ee % 
ea one an Cioo so AS At Wiae Fick. 8.05 NGOs SEY ccooce 7.50 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... ERE eae temas 7 
ee er ree ee pee ee 4B 
.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 122.50 Ind.H So UEP a noe 8.10 Pitt STD x oeeaee 7.50 Gary)Ind. UB .....2... veland AT, 30°11) 0028 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ee arbor,Ind. I-2 8 ittsburgh J5 .. 7.50 Houston 85 ............ 8:30" Ce aa ee 9.025 
a 4122.50 Ind.Har LS 0b eSenttio BS ‘ uston S5 ..... D ’ + 9-020 
Warren,O. C17 DNAS Js Eley Gipensee Gel es 6 0gtee 1 $30 Detroit S41... 
See eS ED 122.50 Lackawanna,N.¥. B2 Se ee mace arbor,Ind. Y1_ 8.30 Detroit , ‘ 
SKELP S.Chicago, Ill .......8.05 §.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14.. Ee eae ea raed a AT! 
a : a a Dee teed "30 D 
og are cee ore hee ooo 
all,Pa. U5 Bese cesses oun 4 eet anna,N.Y. linPark,Ill. N5 ..9. 
Pittsburgh Jb 3.05 PILING ick woes 7-50,, LOsAngeles: Bs B23) Garyind 8a. al 
Warren,O. R2 ... 2-O2 BEARING PILES FLOOR PLATES ea eed eS Re oe ‘30 Green Bay, Wis, pr 119.085 
Youngstown R2, zo alk Cleveland J5 Rett 1S) mndutna. 35, L2! 9.02 
U5 ....5.05 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 Conshoh Ag LS ST8 S:ChicagoM., R2, wis. 8. Hartford, Gonn, R2 
wine on Ina Hanbor ina oe 5.55 a sa aga Bec . 6.375 SO eee Me eee Hartford,Conn. R2 on 
abamaCity,Ala. R2 ackawanna,N. res ; rInd. I-2 ..6.375 §. nba 18.30 Harvey,TI. Bi 025 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 49 Munhall, Bale te ete ee Dee cengrs oe 6.375 Struthers,0. Yi... 18:30 Lackawanna.N Y a a8 
WOH. LA han cee ne g.60 S:Chicago,Ill. I-2, U5 --5.50 § Ghicagolll. US 21... 8.375 “Youngstown SUBS On Ln sco LosAngeles P2, 620 <i 
Bartonville, Il. K4 16.50 STEEL SHE ze 800. 8. Chicaga, UL sUS. < ais. 6.375 Sowa 8.30 Mansfield,Mass. B5 219.935 
Buffalo Wi12 ....... . ET PILING PLATES ead AD Midland 1 9-083 
ee +» -6.40 Pe I-2 6.50 amend een Bethlehem, Pa. (9) EER. Corben Midland De. a i 
eae 0 1d. Haro Paes ey) A ’ G . 5.825 Pa. Bo x. owls 025, 
Cleveland AT NSE aa R Ns ..5.55 Houston(9) $5 Monaca,Pa ‘9.025 
poe PUNTER ee oe Ce on. i aie ee Cleveland “cl, 1 te 18.05 Eseries, oes Demo ae = a 
Howton gyn? ......6.40 BChicago.T. 2, U5 650 Warren,O. cl. R2 .....6.05 Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.675 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....9-225 
ndianaHarbor, Ind. Y1..6.40 Pcie r ing I D NGS”. “5.675 SpringCity,Pa, "3 : 30 
Johnstown, Pa, B82 Bra. Ov 40) PLATES BARS Tonawanda,N-¥. B12 | 5.675 Struthers.0. 1 a 25 
Jonnstown,Pa. B2 640 BARS, Hot-Rolled Carb Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 5.675 Struthers,0. Y1 ......9 F 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 6.65 URE merent i os (Merchant Quality ALGIipA es a0e Me : Waskega ag 20 : 
RpaseeC ty, Me, Tae oe ea R2 ..5.30 Ala.City,Ala. (9) balls Aliquippa,Pa. JD... Shope: en AT... ..9.025 
: 5.30 Aliquippa,Pa. (9) J5 ..8.679 Jolie Ill, P22 2... BST) Woressten/itesa aig of 
, [Bev Joliet, Il, Pac 8. Begre ua uncatenat eae oa 
mine elon y Youngstown F3, Y1 25 
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JARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(To Fabricators) 

labamaCity,Ala. R2 . 
itlanta. All ... 


-5.675 
Sieleetele 5.675 


sirmingham C15 - 5.675 
|. TERUG 50s 9 See eee 5.675 
moveland: R2 <...<5<. 5.675 
ncorse, Mich. G5 - .0.675 


umeryville,Calif, J7 .. 
"airfield,Ala. T2 
fuiviess, Pa. U5: < oe.0k. 5.825 
rontana,Calif. K1 ....6.375 
‘t. Worth, Tex (4) (26)T4 5.925 
rary,Ind. U5 -5.675 
BEES LON SD oie corctory craters -925 

nd.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1’5. 675 


-6.425 
miele tats 5.675 


ohnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.6 

oliet, Ill. P22 Stata slater are 
cansasCity,Mo. S§5 + +0.925 
<okomo,Ind. C16 ...., 5.775 


wackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.675 


sosAngeles B3 arses 4Oe 

madison, i, 11 2... .. Sate 
Miiton;Pa. Mis ...... 5.825 
finnequa,Colo. C10 ~6.125 
wees, Calit.. “PI- ~. 52, 6.375 
ittsburg,Calif. C11 ..6.375 
merspureh JD so... wee 5.675 
-ortland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
andSprings,Okla. S5 ..5.925 
seattle A24, B3, N14 ..6.425 


.Chicago, Tl. R2, W114 5.675 
3. Duquesne, Pa. U5 Bs OsOVO 


. SanFrancisco B3 ....6.425 
ParrowsPoint,Md. B2. -5.675 
sterling, Ill.(1) N15 ...5. 675 
poling, Ill. N15 Onto 
truthers,O. Y1 ......5.675 
[onawanda, INI B12 Fae yu 08) 
Torrance, Calif, Cit 26:375 
Youngstown R2, U5 | -5.675 


ARS, Reinforcing, Billet 


(Fabricated; To Consumers) 
Eimorey 2 oe. nk ws e077, 


oston B2, U8 


BIBS EONUS seo tiaicsc cc Weal 
mreland: US: o. 0.54... 7.39 
douston S5 er siattae OO. 
ohnstown, Pa. B2 7.33 


ansasCity, Mo. S5 ....7.60 
ackawanna,N.Y. B2 7.35 
arion,O. P11 6.70 


Newark,N.J. U8 oe . 


anes 7.80 
hiladelphia U8 ....... 7.63 
pittsburgh J5, U8 . 7.35 
andSprings,Okla. S5 ..7.60 
eattle A24, B3, N14 ..7.95 
parrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..7.33 
PeAUL US pies ai siece tate 8.17 
illiamsport,Pa. S19 ..7.25 
ARS, Wrought Iron 


conomy,Pa. (S.R.)B14 14.90 
eee. re. (D.R.)B14 18.55 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
Angell Nail & Chaplet 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Atlantic Steel Co. 
Alaska Steel Mills Inc. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 
Buffalo Steel Corp. 

A. M. Byers Co. 

J. Bishop & Co. 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Colonial Steel Co. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
Compressed Steel Shaft. 
Connors Steel Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Crucible Steel Co. 

9 Cumberland Steel Co. 
320 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 


ie 8, 1959 


Economy (Staybolt) B14 19.00 
McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ..14.50 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ..19.80 
McK.Rks. (Staybolt)L5 20.95 


BARS, Rail Steel 
ChicagoHts. (3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts.(4) (44) I-2 5.675 


ChicagoHts.(4) C2 s2D.670 
Franklin,Pa. (3) F5 ..5.575 
Franklin,Pa. (4) F5 ..5.675 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.55 
Marion,O.(3) P11 +2 0.070 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ..5.575 
Tonawanda(4) B12 ..6.10 
SHEETS 

SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 

(18 Gage and Heavier) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 5.10 
Allenport,Pa. P7 ... 5.10 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......5.10 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 5.10 
Cleveland J5, R2 .....5.10 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 5.15 
Detroit($) Mil ...22255 5.10 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......5.10 
Feairfield,Ala. T2 .......5.10 
Fairless,Pa. U5 5.15 
Harrell Pa. (SS "55. serscclere 5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 5.825 
Gary,Ind. U5 DearS LO 
Geneva,Utah Cll .....5.20 
GraniteCity,Ill.(8) G4 5.20 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 


Lrvinyiban) Ubi aris. so 5.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.10 
Mansfield,O. E6 5.10 
Munhall Pan VU cases 5.10 
Newport,Ky. -A2 .......5.10 
Niles,@. M2%--S3 ~..... .5.10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 5.80 
Pittsburgh! J5 es. + ses oe 5.10 
Portsmouth,O. P12 5.10 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 5.10 
Sharon, hay (Sa) een ee LO 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..5.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 5.10 
Warren, O.) RQ) Yer. sac e es 5.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 5.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 5.10 
SHEETS, H.R. (19 ea. s Bebter) 
Niles, O. M21, -6.275 
SHEETS, H.R., Alloy 

Gary,Ind. U5 dle .. -8.40 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. Y1- . 8.40 
Prviny Ras M5) Vo sevens S40 
Munhall,Pa. Waa 8.40 
Newport,Ky. A2 . 8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 8.40 


C22 Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 

C23 Charter Wire Inc. 

C24 G. O. Carlson Inc. 

C32 Carpenter Steel of N.Eng. 


D2 Detroit Steel Corp. 

D4_ Disston Div., H.K. Por- 
ter. Co. Ine. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co, 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 


D6 
D7 


D8 
D9 


El 
E2 
E5 
E6 


Corp. 
E10 Enamel Prod. & Plating 


F2 Firth Sterling Inc. 

F3 Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. 
F5 Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


F6 
F7 
F8 


G4 
G5 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins Steel Tube Works 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
J3 Jessop Steel Co. 
J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low- Alioy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 - 7.525 


Ashland,Ky. A10 . 7.525 
Cleveland J5, R2 .....7.525 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 - 1.525 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 7.525 
Fairless,Pa. U5 . 1.575 
Harrell Pans Sous cae DoD 
Fontana,Calif. K1 - 8.25 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... - 7.525 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I- 2 ‘Y1 7.525 
Pevinweare Waa eared COLO 
Lackawanna(35) B2 7.525 
Munhal§Pa. US ....... 7.525 
Niles,O. S3 .. 7.525 
Pittsburgh J5—... w.D25, 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, w14 7.525 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ... -7.525 
SparrowsPoint (36) B2. - 7.525 
Warren,O; R2 . 2. 2.020.020 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.525 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.525 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 
Cleveland R2 
Warren,O. R2 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Us 


Cleveland Wap Jo Gnarie noe 0 
Middletown,O. A10 6.775 
Warren,O. R2 . 7.05 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.275 
Allenport,Pa. P7 6.275 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 6.275 
Cleveland J5, R2...... 6.275 
Conshohocken,Pa. A383. .6.325 
Detroit M1 ... wu Or2to 
Ecorse, Mich. G5) 6.275 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 6.275 
Fairless,Pa. US—. 22.0% 6 325 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..6.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 SSoaieen!) 
Gary,Ind), US) 3.2.42 56:275 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 -6.375 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.275 
invingb od, WoL ean SeG.200 
Lackawanna,N.Y. Be. .6 275 


Mansfield,O. E6 .......6.275 
Middletown,O. A10 6.275 
Newport,Ky. A2 .....6.275 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 7.225 
Pittsburgh J5 ... 6.275 
Portsmouth, O. P12. POO, 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.6.275 
Steubenville,O. W10 ..6.275 
Warren,O: R22 anc Oe0o 
Weirton.W.Va. we 6.275 
Yorkville,O. W10 6.275 
Youngstown Y1 6.275 


Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 


MeLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Mad. Fine & Specialty 
Wire Co. Inc. 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Metals Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


N1 National-Standard Co. 
N2 National Supply Co. 

N3 National Tube Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 
Newman-Crosby Steel 
Northwest. Steel Rolling 
Mills Ine. 
Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


Oregon Steel Mills 


Pacific States Steel Corp. 
Pacific Tube Co. 


N5 
N6 


N8 
N14 


N15 
N20 


04 


ee 
P2 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 so da 
Cleveland J5, R2 . 9.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......9.275 


Fairless,Pa. U5. .<.....9.325 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .. 10.40 
Gary, 1nd esa waists: 9.275 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 9.275 
Lackawanna(37) B2 ..9.275 
PittSbUrghedou seis cs stl 9.275 


SparrowsPoint(38) B2..9.275 
Wrarren}O: 2: ah laces 9.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...9.275 
2 Youngstown Y1 we Onate 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
Steel Fe 
Ala.Gity,Ala. R2.7.225 .... 
Ashland,Ky. A10.7.225 7.475 
Camton OLe RZ. cu keeeo! Ueto 
Fairfield T2 ....7.225 7.475 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....7.225 7.475 
GraniteCity,I1.G4 7.325 .... 
Ind.Harbor I-2 7.225 7.475 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ....7.225 7.475 
Kokomo,Ind. C16.7.325 Sale 
MartinsFry. W10.7.225 7.475 
Pitts Calif eiCi1k eo (.OCOuuceeters 
Pittsburgh Jd ...7.225 
SparrowsPt. B2..7.225 
SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...7.475 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.875f 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ..6.875F 
Canton,O. R2 . .6.875f 
Dover,Os 16 ee aw. OT 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . .6.875F 
Gary,Ind. US ......-6.8757 
GraniteCity, Il. G4 ...6.975* 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 . .6.8757 
Invyinseas US Seen 0-000) 
Kokomo, Ind. C16 wee O-tot 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 6.875* 
Middletown,O. A10 ...6.8757 
Pittsburg,Calif. C1l ..7.625* 
Pittsburgh J5 .......6.875f 
SparrowsPt.,.Md. B2 . .6 8757 
Warren,O. R2 ........6.875T 
Weirton, W.Va. Wwe . .6.875* 
*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. 7Continuous. tNoncon- 
tinuous. 


P4 Phoenix Steel Corp. 
P5 Pilgrim Drawn Steel 

P6 Pittsburgh Coke&Chem. 
P7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
P11 Pollak Steel Co. 

P12 Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


P13 
P15 
P16 


PLT 
P19 
P20 
P22 
P24 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

Rodney Metals Ine. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 
Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Seneca Steel Service 
Stainless & Strip Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 

S42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 


$12 
$13 
S14 
$15 
S17 
S18 


S19 
$20 
$23 
S25 
$26 
$30 
S40 
S41 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


Fontana,Calif. K1 . 7.325 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Irvin,Pa. U5 --10.125 
Pittsburgh J5 ....«..-410,125 
SparrowsPt.(39) B2 ..10.025 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Canton,O. R2 . i eede 
Irvinybae WS) dancer neeero 
SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 
Ashland,Ky. A10 .....7.125 
Middletown,O. Al10 ....7.125 
SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 
Cleveland(28) B2 sence) 
Niles}O@28) R20 pis oe (400 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 7.50 
Youngstown) “JD: ccs... 7.50 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9.525 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.625 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ..... 6.775 
Cleveland GR2im.2 on Ono 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 6.775 
Gary, tnd Usarenrcista sete 6.775 
GraniteCity, Nl. G4 -6.875 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.775 


irvinvra. Wome. . 6.775 
Middletown,O. A10 -6.775 
Niles;OF UMi2iy S3y a s--- 6.775 
Youngstown YL 6.775 
BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 

DO Ver Ol ME Guile actelaree se 8.70 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 .8.70 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. I-2 ... .8.70 
Mansfield,O. E6 8.70 
Ware; OCeR20 Caan sone 
Yorkville,O. W10 8.70 
SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 


(Commercial Quality) 


BeechBottom, W.Va.W10 7.225 


Gary. nga UO alec an 7.225 
Mansfield.O. E6 ..... 7.225 
Middletown O. A10 ....7.225 
Niles,O. M21, S3 BY Gey 745) 
WiarrenvOs 2s ie es eeree 7.225 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... .7.225 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 - 7.625 


Key): To; Producers ——__—_____., =. eee 


S43 Seymour Mfg. Co. 
S44 Screw & Bolt Corp. of 
America 


Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

Tenn. Products & Chem- 
ical Corp. 

Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
Tube Methods Inc. 
Techalloy Co. Inc. 
Union Wire Rope Corp. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

Union Carbide Metals Co. 
Union Steel Corp. 


T2 
T3 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div., H. K: Porter Co. 


Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Spring 
Corp. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


147 


Strip, Cold-Rolled Alloy 

Carnegie, Pa. "$18 Wet 
Cleveland A7 . 
Dover,O. G6 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Ala. City,Ala. (27) R2 2.5: 
Allenport, Pa. ras 

fat a iealty FranklinPark, Ill, 
Ashland, ‘Ky. (8) ‘A10— srareve os Harrison,N.J. C18 
Atlanta All . = 00 Indianapolis 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 
Birmingham C15 
Buffalo(27) R2 


Conshohocken, Pa. 


Lowellville,O. S3 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 


Sharon,Pa. S3 
Worcester, Mass. 
Youngstown S41 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 ste 
Fairfield, Ala. 


Fontana, Calif. 
Gary,Ind, U5 
Ind. Harbor,Ind, I-2 é 
Johnstown, Pa. (25) B2 eos 
Lackaw’na,N. Y. (25) 
LosAngeles(25) 
LosAngeles Cl 
Minnequa,Colo. 
Riverdale, Ill. 
SanFrancisco S7 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Cleveland A7 .. 
Dearborn,Mich. S3 
Dover,O. G6 ... 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 


Warren,O. R2 


STRIP, Cold-Finished 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 
Baltimore T6 
Bristol,Conn. W1 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 
Cleveland A7 
Dearborn,Mich. 83 
Detrolty D2 “ie. 
Dover,O. G6 
Evanston, Ill. 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fostoria,O. S1 
FranklinPark, Ill. 
Harrison,N.J. C18 
Indianapolis S41 
LosAngeles C1 
LosAngeles S41 
NewBritain.Conn. S15 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 
NewHaven,Conn. Ot 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 ... 
NewYork W3 : 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 
Riverdale, Ill. 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 


Seattle N14 
§.Chicago,Ill. Wid ....5.10 Boston Te............... 
S.SanFrancisco(25) aolays 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5. 
Torrance,Calif. C11 

Warren,O. R2 ore 
Weirton, W.Va. 
Youngstown U5 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 


Gary,Ind. U5 


Ind. Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8. 
KansasCity. Mo. 
LosAngeles B3 
Lowellville,O. 83 
Newport, Ky. Piefonere 
Sharon,Pa. A2, 83 
S.Chicago, 1. 
Youngstown U5, Y1 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Ashland,Ky. A10 
Bessemer, Ala. A 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7. 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield, Ala. 


Trenton,N.J. R5 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 
Warren,O. T5 
Worcester, Mass. 
Youngstown S41 


Spring Steel (Tempered) 
Bristol,Conn. W1 
Buffalo W12 
Fostoria,O. S1 
FranklinPark,Ill. 
Harrison,N.J. C18 
NewYork W3 
Palmer, Mass. 
Trenton,N.J. R5 
Worcester,Mass. AT, T6.. 
Youngstown S41 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa. U5 
Fontana, Calif. 


Gary,Ind. U5 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.575 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7. 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8. 
Oc SO.Od 8.575 
elsveiieletetsne 7.575 


ciseietecey ers 7.575 


Sharon,Pa. §3 
S.Chicago, Il. : 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3.8.325 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 
Warren,O. R2 

Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7. 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ...7. 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Ashland,Ky.(8) A10O ....5. 
Warren,O. R2 


aleviereisernOr OO 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 


Anderson,Ind. G6 
Baltimore T6 


GraniteCity, Tl. oot 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, WAL 
Irvin,Pa. U5 
Niles{O5 2) 2). 
Pittsburg, Calif. Cll 
Sp.rrowsPoint, Md. 

Weirton, W.Va. 
Yorkville,O. W10 


ELECTROLYTIC TIN-COATED SHEET (Dollars A a 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 (20-27 Ga.) 
Niles,O. R2 (20-27 Ga.) 


Greromieatre 7.425 
Rieteferevetsvetcret: 7.975 
ButtaloyiS4O. menses 7.425 
Cleveland A7, J5 ......7. 
Dearborn, Mich. $3 


Detroit D2, M1, P20...7. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Follansbee,W.Va. F4 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
FranklinPark, Ill. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 
Indianapolis S41 
Los Angeles Cl, $41 ..9. 
McKeesport,Pa. E10 ...7. 
NewBedford, Mass. : 
NewBritain,Conn. S15. .7. 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5..7. 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 ...7. 
NewKensington,Pa. 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 
Philadelphia P24 
Pittsburgh J5 
Riverdale, Ill. 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
Trenton,N.J.(31) R5 ..8. 
Wallingford,Conn. W2..7. 
Warren,O. R2, T5 
Worcester,Mass. AT 
NewBritain,Conn. S5 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 


Ib Ib 
Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.40$10.65 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ' 
Fairless,Pa. U5 . 
?_-Fontana,Calif.K1 

Gary ind iS) seers 
ind: Marbs “Yas 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. 
SpPty Md. 525. , 
Weirton, W.Va.W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 


BLACK PLATE (Base Box) 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Fairfield, Ala. 


Fontana,Calif. 
Gary,Ind. U5 
GraniteCity, Ill. 3 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.8.20 


*Plus galvanizing 
STRIP, Galvanized 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 .. 
Youngstown Y1 


STRIP, Cold- polled) Inger Iron 
Warren, oO. 2 .8.175 


STRIP, C. 
Cleveland A7 
Dover,O. 
Evanston, Ill. 5 
McKeesport,Pa. E10 .. 
Riverdale, Ill. 6Gn8c 
Warren,O. B9, S3, TS. 7425+ 
Worcester, Mass. 
Youngstown S41, Y1. 7.4257 


R. Pate 


G6 nwevees 


Al 


(Continuous) 


0.41- 


0.40C 0.60C 


10.70 
10.70 


. 10.70 


10.40 
10.40 
10.50 
10.50 
10.40 
10.40 
10.40 
10.40 
10.40 

10.55 
12.60 
12.60 
10.70 
10.40 
10.70 
10.40 


. 10.70 


10.70 
10.40 
10.40 
10.40 


. 10.70 


10.70 
10.40 
10.70 
10.40 


Irvin, Pa, 
Niles,O. Bo 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ...8! 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8. 
Weirton.W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 

Black Plate (29 Gage) 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Gary,Ind. U5 
GraniteCity, Ill. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 


Irvin Patial/5 leeeaeer 7.85 


Farrell,Pa. S3 
Sharon,Pa. S83 


TIGHT COOPERAGE aseicle 

Atlanta sore .5.65 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Riverdale, Il. 
Sharon,Pa. S83 
Youngstown U5 .......0. 


All 


0.61- 
0.80C 
12.90 
12.90 
12.90 
12.60 
12.60 
12.70 
12.70 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.90 
12.60 
14.80 
14.80 
12.90 
12.60 
12.90 
12.60 
12.90 
12.90 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.90 


0.25 Ib 0.50 Ib 0.75 Ib 
$9.10 $9.3 $9.75 


9.20 
9.20 
9.75 
9.10 
9.20 
9.10 
9.10 
9.10 
9.75 
9.10 
9.10 
9.10 


7.9 


U5 . 
R2 


J5 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated, aBse Box) 

Gary,Ind. U5 

Irvin, Pa. 


U5 


SILICON STEEL 


C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Fully Processed 
(Semiprocessed 
Beech Bottom,W.Va. W10. 
Brackenridge, Pa. A 
GraniteCity,I. G4 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Newport.Ky. A2 
Niles,O. M21 
Vandergrift,Pa. US 
Warren,O. R2 
Zanesville,O. A10 


: 9.975*11.30* 
. 9.875*11.20* 


13.55*14.65* 


9.875 11.70* 


Vandergrift,Pa. US 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Warren,O. R2 (Silicon Lowcore) 


SHEETS (22 Ga., coils & cut lengths) T-72 
Fully Processed 
(Semiprocessed Yc lower) 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 
Vandergrift, Pa. 
Zanesville.O. A10 


C.R. COILS & CUT 
LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Brackenridge,Pa. 
Butler,Pa. A10 . . 
Vandergrift, Pa. US. 5.0 
Warren,O. R2 


Sheterereaneae 7.50 
eietayetstarets 7.50 


Poe 


Grain Oriented. 
T-90 T-80 1-73 uy 
. 18.10 19.70 20,20 20.70 15.70+t 
17.10 18.10 1 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70 


+Fully processed only. {Coils, annealed; 
77Coils only. 


*Semiprocessed. 
semiprocessed %c lower. 


Portsmouth,O. P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 

S.Chicago, Ill. 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Trenton,N.J. A7 
Waukegan, Ill. 
Worcester,Mass. AZ 


WIRE, MB Spring, High- Corl 
Aliquippa. Pa. 


WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa, Pa. Gc: 


Atlanta Al 

Bartonville, Il. 
Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....8. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .8. 
Donora,Pa. A7 


Bartonville, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 

Cleveland A7 
Donora,Pa. AT 
Duluth A7 
Fostoria,O. S1 
Johnstown, Pa. 
KansasCity,Mo. S85, U3. 10. 00 
LosAngeles B3 
Milbury,Mass.(12) N6. “10. 05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 mots 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 
Palmer,Mass. W12 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Portsmouth.O. P12 
Roebling.N J. RS ..... 
S.Chicago,Il]. R2 ... 

8.SanFrancisco C10 ... 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 hao! 85 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Trenton,N.J. A7 
Waukegan, Ill. 
Wor’ster, Mass. A7,J4,T6 


WIRE, Fine & Westngieae 


Bartonville, iil. 
Chicago W13 
Cleveland A7 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 
Fostoria,O. S1 
Houston S85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown, Pa. 
KansasCity,Mo, S5 
Kokomo, Ind. ; 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Monessen, Pa. 


Fairfield, Ala. 
Fostoria, O. (24) 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....8. 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .8. 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 .8. 
Palmer, Mass. 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Rankin,Pa. AT 
S.Chicago, Ill. 
§.SanFrancisco C10 .. : 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8. 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 


Struthers,O. Y1 
Waukegan, Ill. : 
Worcester,Mass. A7 


WIRE, Geld Heading Cohen 
8 8.00 


Bartonville, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 
Cleveland A7 


Johnstown, Pa. 
KansasCity,Mo. U3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .12.65 
Palmer,Mass. W12 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
Waukegan. Ill. 
Worcester,Mass. A7, J6. 


WIRE, Tire Bead 

Bartonville, Ill. K4 
Monessen, Pa. 
Roebling,N.J. R5 


NewHaven,Conn. A7 
Palmer, Mass. 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Portsmouth,O. P12 

Roebling,N.J. R5 

SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Trenton,N.J. A7 
Waukegan, Ill. 
Worcester,Mass. AT 


WIRE, Upholstery Spring 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 


Bartonville, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 
Fostoria,O. Sl 
KansasCity,Mo. U3 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Monessen,Pa. P7 


Buffalo W12 
Cleveland A7 
Donora,Pa. AT 
Duluth A7 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
KansasCity,Mo. S85, U3.10.00 
LosAngeles B3 i 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9. 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9. 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 
Palmer, Mass. poo 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 


Pot CROCCO 8 9.75 Palmer,Mass. W12 .... 
Portsmouth{O; Pil2) ees 
Roebling.N.J. R5 
St.Louis L8& 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2... 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Worcester, Mass. eae ots 
(A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
add 0.25c for Improved Plow. 


STEEL 


Anderson,Ind. G6 aD 
Baltimore T6 ........12.65 


| WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 
Moston] TC ois. cies se «to.60 
i Burfalo W112 .....06. - 12.35 
Smechicago W138) ...ci. ce 12.45 
i Sleveland AY) wiiec.s cs 12.35 
; Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.12.35 
# Dover,O. G6 .........12.35 
Betarrell,Pa. S3°....... 12.35 
Wostoria,O. Sl ......% 12.35 
| FranklinPark,Ill. T6 12.45 
| Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 12.35 
f Massillon,O. R8 .......12.35 
| Milwaukee C23 ....... 12.55 
| Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .12.35 
Palmer,Mass. Wi2 .. 12.65 
+ Pawtucket,R.I. N8 11.95 
Philadelphia P24 er cccreveiars 12.65 
Riverdale,Il. Al .....12.45 


Rome,NiY. RE” ..6.c 


Beesnaron,Pa, $3 ....6:. 12.35 

Trenton,N. J. R5 12.65 
Bevarren,O: BO .ccuces 12.35 
’ Worcester,Mass. A7,T6.12.65 
' NAILS, Stock Col. 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ~173 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 173 
featianta Alt .........<.175 
} Bartonville, K4 , 175 
Bechicago W138 .......5... 173 
peCleveland AQ ....... 173 


Crawfordsville, Ind. Ms _ 


Donora,Pa. AT oer 
meeuluth AT 9.5... 
| Fairfield,Ala. T2 


> Houston S5 
'B2 


] Eeolomort Ind. C16 


) #80KOmo.Ind. C16 ....., 175 
¥ Minnequa,Colo. C10 soe lefts} 
» Monessen,Pa. P7 .... ont lees} 
| Pittsburg,Calif. C11 -192 
fekankin,Pa, AZ ........ 173 
s S. Chicago, TRO ee 173 

SparrowsPt. MdS B27 
: Sterling, Il. (7) INGURS BB pals 
) Worcester,Mass. A7 . 179 


(To Wholesalers; per cwt) 
Gaiveston,Tex. D7 - $10.30 
/ NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 

‘ To Distributors (33) 
| Wheeling,W.Va. W10. .$10.10 


’ POLISHED STAPLES Col. 
» AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...175 
feAliquippa,Pa. J5 ..csses 173 
mectianta ATT ois scccteg 08 177 
* Bartonville,Ill. K4 ......175 
_ Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..177 
Donora,Pa. AT . 
Wuluth AT 2.226. 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Biouston? 'S5\ ssc scene joe 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....177 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 175 
BOliCt Ty ATi were one 173 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 180 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 177 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 180 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .194 
Bvanksins Pa AT. las ccs 173 
S.Chicago,II]l. R2 ...... 175 
Sparrows Pt.,Md. B2 ...177 
Sterling,Ill. (7) N15 ....175 
' Worcester,Mass. AT Si 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 


(14%, Ga.)(per 97 Ib Net Box) 
Coil No. 3150 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.24 
PAPA bas AULA Tore crercvelisleneie 10.36 
Bartonville, Ill. K4 9.34 
Buffalo W12- 2... ess 10.26 
Chicago W113 .......... 9.24 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .9.34 
Donora,Pa: AT ...ecs. 9.24 
tut AT levee on< Bc OD OLE 
airfield Alas, WI) si. svare ls 9.24 
HIOUBtON: SG seas ac cee 10.51 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8& 9.34 
Johnstown,Pa. B2.. 10.26 
Af) biG cae 9) ey os 9.24 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.51 
Kokomo.Ind. C16 9.34 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 11.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 10.51 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....9.94 
S. Chicago, Ill. R2 .....9.24 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.36 
Sterling,Ill. (37) N15 ...9.24 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.54 
PP IA Mb ASI s Sircioheyers aus 10.70 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 .....9.64 
Butfalo) W12) 24.0.0. mene O60 
Chicago W13 ..... .9.54 


Crawfordsville, Ind. M8. .9.64 


June 8, 1959 


Donoray;Pas “AT cece 009: 


Duluth Av 5.5 A 9.54 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 prerate oie 9.54 
FLOUSTONINS Dae eee 10 85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...9.64 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.60 
Joliet Wig eA steno. 9.54 
KansasCity,Mo. $5 ...10.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 -9.64 
LosAngeles B38 ........ 11.40 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 10.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 10.26 
S:Chicazo. lly RQ. ee 9.54 
S.SanFrancisco C10 11.40 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.70 
Sterling, Ill.(37) N15 ....9.54 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.59 
Atlanta Al, | Pie. rdsreteteye 10.75 
Bartonville, Ill. K4 ......9.69 
IBULLATON LO mea ears 10.65 
Chicago, W113 2... -9.59 
Crawfordsville, Ind. M8. .9.69 
DMonora: Pas Al, wees 9.59 
Duluth ATi eran cranes: 9.59 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 +. . 9.59 
ELOUSLOME Somers 10.90 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..9.69 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....10.65 
Joliet, MOAT Sone concen 9.59 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...10.90 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 9.69 
LosAngeles B3 .......11.45 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.90 
PittsburgCalif. C11 eeOLsi 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 Fes 9eD9. 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ..11.45 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2. ..10:75 
Sterling, T1.(37) N15 ....9.59 
BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ....212 
Atlanta, AdI oa). = 214 
Bartonville,Ml. K4 .....214 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .214 


Donora,Pa. A7 212 


Duluth A7 eo 12 
Fairfield, Ala, Pe) 
Houston $5 .. Berets 
Jacksonville, Fla, ‘M8 oo. 24 
AHS ING Gas poate 212 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 ..... 217 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 214 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 217 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 - 236 
S.SanFrancisco C10 . 236 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 .214 
Sterling,T1.(7) N15 214 
FENCE POSTS 

Birmingham C15 ...... 177 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2..177 
Duluths AT oo. 5 
Franklin, Pa. F5 erste 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 

Marions Ore -Pidin sy. cesses 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 182 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 A 
WIRE, Barbed Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..193** 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 190§ 
ANakwoeY UGE cos nooos on 198§ 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 .....198 
Crawfordsville, Ind. M8 7-495 
Donora,Pa. AT Sob OMOL 193+ 
Duluth AT ... .193t 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 -1937 
ls(icinon Ss goog hooonG 1OS** 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 aS 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 196§ 
TOlICt MAN en erctonee rs nore 193+ 
KansasCity,Mo. SS ...198** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 . -195+F 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...198** 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ..... 196§ 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 alot 
RankinyPa, AZ. .....<<193f 
S.Chicago, Il. R2 a conte} 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....213* 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .1988 
Sterling,Il1l.(7) N15 ...198tt 
WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 ~ LSTt* 


Aliq’ppa.Pa.9-114%4ga.J5 1908 
Atlanta All 192§ 


Bartonville,Ill. K4 eon 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..192 
DOnOva, Pan Al eee aa.s 187+ 
Deh Re AW Bienes eet 187+ 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .1877 
Houston Sd) V0 ems dOoe™ 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...192 
Johnstown,Pa.(43) B2 ..190§ 
aobiesolk AYE ociodocon 1877 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .192** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....1897 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 ...192** 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....210+ 
Rankin» baa A wea tor 
SAChicagowll pon 2sneee ote 
Sterling,I.(7) N15 ...192t+ 


An'ld Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 
Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.85 19.40** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 ..17.85 19.65 
Bartonville K4 ..17.95 19.80 
Cleveland A7 ph Te BO aiaeecs 
Craw’dville Mg 17. 95 19.80tt 
Fostoria,O. S1 ..18.35 19.90+ 
Houston S5 ...18.10 19.65** 
Jacksonville Ms 17.95 19.80tt 
Johnstown B2 ..17.85 19.65§ 
Kan.City,Mo. 85..18.10 ... 
Kokomo C16 -17.25 18.80} 
Minnequa C10. “18. 10 19.65** 
P’Im’r,Mass.W12 18.15 19.70+ 
Pitts..Calif. C11.18.20 19.75+ 
S8.SanFran. C10 18.20 19.75** 
Stling(37) N15 17.25 19.057+ 
SparrowsPt. B2..17.95 19.75§ 
Waukegan AT7 ..17.85 19.407 
Worcester AZ ....18.15 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An’ld Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2..9.00 9.55** 
Aliquippa J5 - -8.65 9.325§ 
Atlanta(48)A11 ..9.10 9.7758 
Bartonville(48) K4..9.10 9.80 
Buffalo W12 
Cleveland A7 
Crawfordsville M8 9. 10 9. 80tt 


Donora,Pa. AT 79.00 (9555+ 
DOBRA ANE oa oA0 9.00 9.554 
Mariela: (E2es) ene. 9.00 9.55} 
Houston(48) S5 ..9.25 9.80** 


Jack’ville,Fla. M8 9.10 9.80tt 
Johnstown(48) B2 9.00 9.675§ 


Joliet,Il. AZ ....9.00 9.557 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.80** 
Kokomo(48) S16 ..9.10 9.65+ 
LosAngeles B3 ..9.95 10.625§ 
Monessen(48) P7 ..8.65 9.35§ 


Palmer,Mass. W12.9.30 9.85+ 


Pitts.,Calif. C11 .9.95 10.50+ 
Rankin,Pa. AT ...9.00 9.55+ 
S.Chicago R2 ...9.00 9.55** 


S.SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.50** 
Spar’wsPt.(48)B2 9.10 9.7758 
St’ling(1) (48)N15 9.00 9.70§8§ 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..9.00 9.65t 
Worcester,Mass.A7 9.30 9.85+ 


Based on azine price of: 
*13.50. y5c. §10c. tLess 
than 10c. +710.50c. ¢+11.00c. 
**Subject to zine equaliza- 
tion extras. §§11.50c. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, shipments 
of one to four containers, per 
cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 


BOLTS 

Machine Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter 
3% in. thru 6 in. 


55.0 
50.0 


Longer than 6 in. .- 37.0 
5 in., 3 in. & shorter 47.0 
3% in. thru 6 in. 40.0 


Longer than 6 in, 31.0 
% in. thru 1 in.: 
6 in. and shorter 37.0 


Longer than 6 in. 31.0 


1% in. and larger: 


All) lengths... S05 31.0 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥Y% in. and smaller: 

3 in. and shorter 55.0 

3% in. thru 6 in. 50.0 


Carriage Bolts 

Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 


% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter .. 48.0 
Larger diameters and 
longer length 35.0 


Lag, Plow, Tap, Blank 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Up Bolts 

% in. and smaller: 


6 in. and shorter .. 48.0 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths 35.0 


High Tensile Structural Bolts 
(Reg. semifinished hex head 
bolts, heavy semifinished hex 


nuts. Bolts — High-carbon 
steel, heat treated, Spec. 
ASTM A-325, in bulk. Full 
keg quantity) 
> in. diam 50.0 
% in. diam 47.0 
% and 1 in. diam. 43.0 
1% and 1% in. diam 34.0 
NUTS 
(Keg or case Quantity and 
over) 
Square Nuts, ee & Heavy: 
All sizes 56.0 


(Full container) 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 
Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 


% in. and smaller... 62.0 

% in. to1¥% in., incl. 56.0 

1% in. and larger .. 51.5 
Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl. Slotted); 

3%, in. and smaller... 62.0 

% in. to 1% in. incl. 56.0 

1% in. and larger 651.5 


. Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 


Slotted and Castellated): 


% in. and smaller... 65.0 
1 in. to 1% in., inel. 57.0 
1% in. and larger.. 51.5 


Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 
(incl. Slotted) : 


% in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to % in., incl. 65.0 
1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 
15% in. and larger.. 651.5 


CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Cap Screws, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 

6 in. and shorter: 
5 in. and smaller.. 
%, %, and 1 in. 


35.0 
16.0 


Longer than 6 in.: 
5 in. and smaller... 3.0 
%, %, and 1 in. ..+11.0 


High Carbon, Heat Treated: 
6 in. and shorter: 
5% in. and smaller.. 20.0 
3%, %, and 1 in, ..+ 5.0 


Longer than 6 in.: 
5 in. and smaller..+19.0 
%, %, and 1 in. ..+39.0 


Flat Head Cap Screws: 

3%, in. and smaller, 

6 in. and shorter ..+85.0 
Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
Through 1 in. diam: 


6 in. and shorter ..+ 5.0 

Longer than 6 in. ..+29.0 
RIVETS 

F.0.b. Cleveland and/or 


freight equalized with Pitts- 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 

Structural ¥% in., larger 12.85, 
y= in. and smaller by 6 in. 
and shorter: 15.0%. 


BOILER TUBES 


Net oase c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 
O.D. B.W. Seamless . aaa Weld 
R. “Ds 
i ae ee ore 27.24 23.13 
WA eae 13 aioe 32.25 24.41 
1% 13 30.42 35.65 26.98 
Oe pio BDOO 13 35.94 42.12 31.89 
PPD cen. haR ee OTE 13 40.28 47.21 35.74 
BuO te wareebiseisers'8 13 45.36 53.17 40.26 
BAAS cece Onin 12 49.24 57.72 43.70 
CUE OOOO 12 54.23 63.57 48.13 
234 12 58.73 68.83 52.13 
Bs 12 62.62 73.40 55.59 
RAILWAY MATERIALS 
Standard. Tee Rails 
A 60 Ib 
Rails No. 1 No. 2 No. 2 Under 
Bessemer, Pa. . 5.65 eratens 6.725 
Ensley,Ala. T2 . 5.65 vere 5 725 
Fairfield, Ala. ans 35 5009 6.725 
Gary,Ind. U5 b 5.65 eres! 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 .... SO aierats 6. 725 
JOHNStowny Pas Zeremietsielsiee ails elerete + (16)6. 725 
Lackawanna,N.Y. Bz 5.75 5.65 6.725 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..... 5.75 5.65 7.225 
Steelton: Pay) B20 sec sete 5.75 5.65 aes 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 O60 eieiate eisters 6.725 
TIE PLATES TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 6.875 Cleveland R2 ........ 15.35 
Garys Inds — Ube ee. cmietcies 6.875 KansasCity,.Mo. S5 ....15.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.875 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ...... 15.35 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 6.875 Minnequa,Colo. C10 15.35 
seattle wea soe nioame oe 7.025 Pittsburgh S44 ........ 14.75 
Steelton,Pa. B22... 6.875 Seattle B3 ........... 15.85 
Torrance,Calif. C11 6.875 screw SPIKES 
Lebanon, Pa. —B2 > ....-. 15.10 
qn TEARS STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 7.25 Wairfield.Ala. T2 ...... 
airfield Ada D2. vaste seus 7.25 Ing. Harbor.Ind. I- 2,Y1. 10. 10 
Joliet, Il. LOE) lo othe 7265 KansasCity, Mo. S5 . .10.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..7.25 Tebanon,Pa. B2 ...... 10.10 
Minnequa,Colo C10 ....7.25 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ...10.10 
Steelton, Pa.) B2) 20. so 7.25 Pittsburgh J5 ...... ,.10.10 
Seattle UB Sim uct rurreteete 10.60 
AXLES S.Chicago,Ill. R2 .....10.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 ..9.125 Struthers,O. Y1 ...... 10.10 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 2.9125 Youngstown  R2) @ 5. .)5- 10.10 
Footnotes 
(1) Chicago base. (25) Bar mill bands. 
(2) Angles, flats, bands, (26) Deld. in mill zone, 6.295c. 
oe ie (27) Bar mill oo 
ClntOoreing, mderized. 
(5) 1% to under 1 Ue ae on ronan base. 
ae Meee eter gs iaaier( (G0) Sheared; for universal mill 
(6); Ohiceae oe ee eshaas: (31) Widths over, 9% in.; 7.3750, 
(7) Chicago base 2 cols. lower. for widths % oe ee under 
(8) 16 Ga. and heavier. by 0125 in. and thinner, 
(9) Merchant quality; add 0.35c (32) Buffalo base. 
for special] quality. (33) To jobbers, deduct 20c, 
(10) Pittsburgh base. (34) 9.60c for cut lengths. 
(11) Cleveland & Pitts. base. (35) 72” and narrower. 
(12) Worcester, Mass., base. (36) 54” and narrower. 
(13) Add 0.25¢ for 17 Ga. & (37) Chicago base, 10 points 
heavier. lower. : 
(14) Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; (38) 18 Ga. & lighter; 60” & 
for gage 0.142 and lighter, narrower, 
5.80. (39) 48” and narrower. 
(15) 3” and thinner, (40) Lighter than 0.035”; 0.035” 
(16) 40 lb and under, and heavier, 0.25¢ higher. 
(17) Flats only; 0.25 in. & (41) 9.10e for cut lengths. _ 
heavier. (42) Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 
(18) To dealers. deld in mill zone or within 
(19) Chicago & Pitts. base. switching limits, 5.635c. 
(21) New Haven, Conn., base. (43) 9-14%% Ga. 
(22) Deld San Francisco Bay (44) To fabricators, 
area, (48) 6-7 Ga 
(23) Special quality. (49) 3% in. and smaller rounds; 
(24) Deduct 0.05c, finer than 9.65¢, over 3% in. and other 
15 Ga, shapes. 
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SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 6 
areftterahtelna 2 2% 3 3% ‘ . 


Woungstown "R25 Yl fic eres 


Size—Inch ate 
List Per Ft Pooishired 37 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92c $1.09 $1.48 het: 
Pounds Per Ft ...... 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 14.81 Eben 
Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk . ie 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ...+12.25 +27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 pean ee +18.5 ee +18.75 o5 +16. 
Ambridge, Pa. N2 ...+12.2 Raton Ase Gear ShSt25 eee +1. sails ‘ mae ents i eats 
Lorain mG N3 SEOSEE tines + 27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 ee 
Youngstown Y1..... +12.25 + 27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 Qe wep 1 So: 0.5 +16. 
ELECTRIC STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
Youngstown R2 .....+12.25 427.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 $1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 +16.25 
BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % iz 
Size—Inches ..... River % yy % % % st ae 
ist Pert ecsieicc'sc a 5.5¢ 6c 6c ges a ee pee P oe 
Pesce ! 42 0.57 ; i i ; 
iteac ate Blk : *Galv* Bik ‘ Galv* Bik  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk _Galv* Blk Galv* 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ........ >. ere sti ae Spe 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
(Alton ell aati eee ae mae 8 Ug @ a SES pee Le Me 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.75 
Benwood, W. Va. W10 1.5 +25 +105 +34 $21 -+-42:5 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3. 
tae sige 14 : 32 +19.5 +41 Ae cele EE ner ete Petes ee eset 
Moire NO cae acca Mie ee sates rae 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Fairless, Pa. N3...... .... vee i mae RARE RoaG ay ne 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.75 
Fontana, Calif, Ki :.: .... res Fires meee Fan eis +10.75 +26 +7.75 +22 +4.25 417.5 +1.75 +16.75 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1.... Sho Bae ite sane re 1.25 +14 4,25 +10 7.75 +5.5 10.25 +6.25 
Lorain Oo mNS unas eas ay, nares Best Bee ton 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
: aah 2 5 +32 +19.5 +41 Bee oA awa hate bevy hts: roa a 
Say Pe M6 fectone ins coe teed Bea wee ow 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 2.5 +24 +16.5 +34 $21.5 +43 oe ee fee ae Se ies Ae 155 
, By 4s ; 2 +19.5 +41 25 + : : : ck ; 
Youngstown RB, Yi he Se ee su we ne 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 §+3.75 
8 Ne ee eee 


Size—Inches ........... 1% 2 2% 

Aste Per. Be tales tiles rec 27.5¢ 37c 58.5¢ 

Pounds’ Per Ft ;..:....- 22 3.68 5.82 

Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* 

Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ...... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 42.5 
PALEON He Li lalgieechereiesetete 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 
Benwood, W. Va. W10.. 11.75 +2.75 12.25 42.25 13.75 +2.5 
RG thaw aan IN 2s aistensteveter sta 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 42.5 
airless; bas, INGiieasias sic 9.75 +4.75 10.25 44.25 11.75 44.5 
Fontana, Calif. K1 .... +1.25 +15.75 +0.75 +15.25 0.75 +15.5 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 10.75 +3.75 11.25 43.25 12.75 +3.5 
Lorain; OF INS) cieleesis os 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 42.5 
Sharon, Pa. M6. ais.s.0x 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2.. 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 
Youngstown R2, Y1.... 11.75 42.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 


*Galvanized pipe discounts based on price of zine at 11.00c, East St.. Louis. 


3 3% 4 
76.5¢ 92c $1.09 
7.62 9.20 10.89 
Blk Galy* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* 
13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
11.75 +4.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
11.75 +5.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
0.75 +15.5 +9.75 + 26.5 +9.75 +26.5 
12.25 +3.5 2.25 +14.5 2.25 +14.5 
13.75 +3.5 Seer oe Bod a 
13.75 +2.5 oe 36 crests 3 
11.75 +4.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 


Stainless Steel 


Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras 


H.R. Bars; C.R. 

Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; 

Alsi —Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat 
Type Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire 
PAS Coton —2EU0) 25.00 aielene 36.00 aieiele 43.50 39.25 48.50 45.00 
FU Sn OO » 24.75 28.25 37.75 39.00 42.25 44.50 40.00 49.25 49.25 
SOlaccre 24.00 26.00 38.75 37.25 43.50 46.00 41.25 51.25 47.50 
BOP andes AChR 29.50 39.50 40.50 44.25 46.75 42.25 52.00 52.00 
302B. .... 26.50 30.75 42.25 45.75 46.75 49.00 44.50 57.00 57.00 
CRY odobae —Sdon 33.25 42.50 masters 47.25 49.75 45.00 56.75 56.75 
B04) veielenre.s 28.00 31.25 42.00 43.75 47.00 49.50 45.75 55.00 55.00 
304L (t. Seo aceon 49.75 51.50 54.75 57.25 53.50 62.75 62.75 
BMGs “oondae bathe) 34.75 44.00 47.50 47.00 49.50 46.25 58.75 58.75 
S08) cn. 32,00 36.25 49.00 50.25 54.75 57.75 55.25 63.00 63.00 
SOOlmersieicere 41.25 47.50 60.00 64.50 66.25 69.50 66.00 80.50 80.50 
SLOM Ee 51.50 59.50 81.00 84.25 89.75 94.50 87.75 96.75 96.75 
OLE ares siors caer ateiere 80.50 ekate 89.75 94.50 87.75 oous 104.25 
SHGY neaioc » 41.25 47.50 64.50 68.50 71.25 75.75 71.75 80.75 80.75 
316L Riereve coAeig: 72.25 76.25 79.50 83.50 79.50 88.50 88.50 
eRe agodnc 49.75 58.00 79.75 88.25 89.50 94.25 88.50 101.00 101.00 
SMa ooonon 33.50 38.00 48.75 53.50 54.50 57.50 54.75 65.50 65.50 
EXO otinoon - —ampe sous  BvAYos3 -e». 113.00 148.75 135.00 149.25 149.25 
18-8 CbTa 38.50 48.25 57.75 63.50 63.75 67.25 64.75 79.25 79.25 
WIRY soo idee aera Cinta 29.25 Baek 33.25 35.00 30.00 40.25 40.25 
40D Wericics 20,25. 26.50 30.75 36.60 34.75 36.50 32.50 46.75 46.75 
AO Asn OGe 17.50 19.50 29.25 31.00 33.25 35.00 30.00 40.25 40.25 
Bl Gimevets ese Hilal Boe 29.75 eesene 33.75 35.50 31.25 48.25 48.25 
COD! Seavoa™ aoe 31.50 35.50 41.75 40.75 42.75 40.25 62.00 62.00 
FBO rok «isis a Weird) 19.75 29.75. 32.00 33.75 35.50 31.00 40.75 40.75 
430N Se actiie hace: ae 30.50 C500 34.25 36.00 31.75 51.75 51.75 
LE 6 cid xo a CREO 29.75 39.25 Svateve 43.50 46.00 41.00 56.00 56.00 
CV IGS” a Boocie 40.75 59.00 46.00 48.25 42.75 70.00 70.00 


Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Armco Steel Corp.; 
Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; A. M. Byers Co.; Calstrip 
Steel Corp.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New 
England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; 
Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern 
Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel 
Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson 
Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- 
less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; 
Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co, Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; 
Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; 
Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh 
Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com- 
pany, Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel 
Div., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America; 
Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steel Inc.; Union Steel Corp.; U. S. Steel Corp.; 
Universal Cyclops Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall Tube & Metal Products 
Co.; Wallingford Steel, subsidiary, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp.; 


Seymour Mfg. Co. 


Clad Steel 


Plates—————_—_— Sheets 


Carbon Base Carbon Base 
5% 10% 15% 20% 20% 
Stainless 
37.50 


28.80 31.55 34.30 39.75 
33.75 36.95 40.15 tonic 
42.20 46.25 50.25 58.25 
46.75 51.20 55.65 o0dD 
55.15 60.40 65.65 dldac 
34.50 37.75 41.05 47.25 


40.80 44.65 48.55 57.00 
24.60 26.90 29.25 50% 
22.70 24.85 27.00 
‘A 23.45 25.65 27.90 5 
Inconel) (He sissslecerere 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 nies 
Nickel ............ 41.65 51.95 63.30 72.70 Sacra 
Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 on 
Monel ..... seeeees 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 Bono 
Strip, Carbon Base 
—Cold Rolled 
10% Both Sides 
COPpPer®) Wiaccceiedsieteie sind’ wctcele.s vale ssicles! me oOcoO. $43.15 
*Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad_ sheets, 
New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 


Tool Steel 


Grade $ perlb Grade $ per lb 
Reg. Carbon (W-1).... 0.330 W-Cr Hot Work (H-12) 0.530 
Spec. Carbon (W-1)... 0.385 W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1.425-1.44 
Oil Hardening (0-1)... 0.505 V-Cr Hot Work (H-13) 0.550 
V-Cr Hot Work (H-11) 0.505 Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 0.955 


Grade by Analysis (%) Alsi 

Ww Cr Vv Co Mo Designation $ per Ib 
18 4 al, refuse sate T-1 1,840 
18 4 2 ow O1eKO T-2 2.005 
13.5 4 3 aietels wists 'B-3 2.105 
18.25 4.25 1 4.75 CHO T-4 2.545 
18 4 72 9 ae T-5 2.915 
20.25 4.25 1.6 12.95 T-6 4.330 
13.75 3.75 2 5 ARG T-8 2.485 

1.5 4 a Aes 8.5 M-1 1.200 

6.4 4.5 1.9 eigiers 5 M-2 1.3845 

6 4 3 Sue 6 M-3 1.590 


Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, 
C12, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, 88, U4, V2, and V3. 


STEEL 


— 


Pig lron F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL, Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 
No.2 Malle-  Besse- No.2 Malle-  Besse- 
Basic Foundry able mer Basic Foundry able mer 
Birmin: i - 
4 mingham District Duluth wl 3 Wve: sfacleiccecsceseie toe 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
irmingham R2 ................... 62.00 62.50** .... ae LUTE TE SIE} Gaydon daonodne Saami 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
EirmainghamiG meewiesete seen. St 62.50** 66.50 sees Biverett Massen Hil erereretectrigci cits 67.50 68.00 68.50 ve 
Woodward, Ala. -W15 5 .,..+0..000.0. 62.00*  62.50** 66.50 sere Montana; Calli fami npeemeevenie eraeteraire eve 75.00 75.50 ciiens 
Cincinnati edeldariar eee a 70.20 ee se Geneva UCaneCL Leet rele-fttejei¢ ole serie 66.00 66.50 sees 
GraniteCity Th G4 av etniecs otis vince 67.90 68.40 68.90 
Buffalo District Pee (Ob IRs Some aocet eee ame rics 66.00 66.50 wee 
Innequa; Coles iCl0ssicsce os cee 68.00 68.50 69.00 
Sea a ' ae aisVarectetatevetelaiiovel ete 66.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 Rockwood) Tenn ss DSyrssicsen crn Slo the 62.50t 66.50 aoe 
dan Wis ee SoD 66.50 67.00 67.50 Toledo; Ohlogl-saeacdtactisiee ieee 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Bacanda NAM WAL 4 nv eeecennes 66.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 Cincinnatiitdelds) fea tnecec-: ea) SEDC wees 
OSTON PI GOlO sds, 5 avavevcra: Aevererniceeenees 77.29 77.79 78.29 atereie 
Rochester,N.Y., deld. ............ 69.02 69.52 70.02 ae igen sends te a 
Syracuse,N.Y., deld. ........ sopon TORI TOK Gaui aon *Phos. 0.70-0.90% ; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
**Phos. 0.70-0.90% ; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
Chicago District tPhos. 0.50% up; Phos. 0.30-0.49%, $63.50. 
SEHICALO SRS) ire neces adaee 66.00 66.50 66.50 
ABO LS ote cece c sincere ccssvocs - rs 67.00 
oreo i. = Se BOP oer oo 66.50 66.50 67.00 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
Papen mnid eee Se egi0s) GOED Goce. eee Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
Muskegon,Mich., deld. ...........  .... 74.52 74.52 ait T2085 et ee Se 
c . ewes is . - lh iS 
Doleveland District aa pr iryheaia es aoe wy cee per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
Cleveland R2, A7...... 66.00 ° 66.50 66.50 
PU MLASS at ohana a\s\ielelelievers\s)acece 5 . 5 67.00 
| TON Ohio wideldue Sasiics. chien ees 69.52 70.02 70.02 70.52 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Mid-Atlantic District (Base 6.01-6.50% silicon; add 75a for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
Seirasboro,Pa. B1 thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
feheste ”P Dies Cre ee : 68.50 69.00 69.50 with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
| ae au ee Hslietlevetetohalfeyetavenntenere crevele a 68.50 69.00 AG portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 
: Be olen Pie A Sree). orarcisieiarsistoteaie Q 68.50 69.00 69.50 Jackson;Ohio I-3,) Jl o 2.00006. 260 ROD ODOC OGNTIG,O0.On oO AO-Gcio $78.00 
: ew orke deldiss.-)eriiecetee Boop. Wo 75.50 76.00 3096 lye they 228 GoopoedouhoboouuOnEeto0d00O afeioleptercietetsiescialsleretehelet 79.25 
SS le ee, deld. . 73.19 73.69 74.19 
iladelphia, deld. . R F 
BeeNiys Ro eisies. see 0068.50 69.00 69.00 ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 
4 (Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
Pittsburgh District each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 
mevilleIsland;Pa, PO ..is.ceccssece 66.00 é ( CalvertCity, Ky. P15) s.ccecne cic Bieieleclovensietercietersainehai-ir nsob nas $99.00 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides), pe emt poe een or 00 NikgaraPalie NY P15 2. tee eee 99.00 
Aliquippa, deld, ...0.....0..... ses 67.95 «67.95 «68.48 Keokuk, Iowa Open-hearth & Fary, $9 freight allowed K2 ... 103.50 
. McKeesRocks,Pa. deld. .......... vis. 67.60 67.60 «68.13 FiCOR Wiss Ova) OTS Baty ete Pi ee ee 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, allowed) up €0° $0) Ke ciniecils wc cere oie carweiiiies sleieclsisiielsisis vests 106.50 
Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., deld. .. oon 68.26 68.26 68.79 
Be eee atte a. = Sel Xs ae BE 20s res 82) 08.82 > 69.80 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Brackenridge,Pa., deld. .......... : -10 69.10 69.63 Lyles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) ana $73.00 
| Matar) Pate CUS. iiejcreye.c wives ee cisco 6 66.00 sists cee meclare Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) ........eeeee eee eee 73.00 
BPS sovon District Toy ha Cee CHEE oak Ib oouobonocoubedsooesoonIEs i 
uo Dand, Ohio VL Geter raters elojere teleieielsie 0 aisle moe6 66.50 380 Cleveland A7 (Intermediate), (Phos. 0.036-0. 075% max) apuccs 71.00 
Bett T SV INC, Fk SSG. 6. ots cere s: sca\lgin) srastla.e 66.00 sheen 66.50 67.00 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075%) ............. 71.00 
MigOTINE SLOW si Yell! sreres Setats nea To aunts’ <a evar one Seale mona 66.50 tres Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0,.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
Mansfield,Ohio, deld. ............ 71.30 etc’ 71.80 72.30 NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


Stel Service Center Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Denver, 
Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, 


| San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattano oga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 
SHEE TS —____________ STRIP a BARS Standard 
Hot- Cold- Galv. Stainless Hot- H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 

Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 Rolled* Rounds C.F. Rds.¢ 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
MtIATICA os oe 0 oe 8.59§ 9.86§ 10.13 eieiate 8.91 9.39 13.244 AGO 9.40 9.29 shlepal 
|Baltimore ..... 8.55 9.25 9.99 ae ens 9.05 9.45 11.85 # 15.48 9.55 9.00 10.50 
|\Birmingham ... 8.18 9.45 10.46 oO 8.51 8.99 5650 5. 9.00 8.89 10.90 
POSTON es oes 10.07 11,12 11.92 53.50 Walye 10.19 13.304 15.64 10.64 10.27 11.95 
'Buffalo ....... 8.40 9.60 10.85 55.98 8.75 9.15 11.45# 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 retort 8.40 8.77 10.46 Pes 8.88 8.80 10.66 
‘Chicago aieriorkere 8.25 9.45 10.90 53.00 8.51 8.99 9.15 15.06 9.00 8.89 10.20 
‘Cincinnati ..... 8.43 9.51 10.95 53.43 8.83 9.31 11.53 # 15.37 9.56 9.27 10.53 
‘Cleveland ..... 8.36 9.54 11.00 52.33 8.63 9.10 11.25 # 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 
LOE EIS SR areas 8.80 9.30 2.08.0 masa 8.85 8.80 octal oaad 8.75 9.15 10.40 
IPENVEr 2.560 oe 9.40 11.84 12.94 Rents 9.43 9.80 11.19 aoe 9.84 9.76 11.08 
PVOLTOIC: cis crore aie 8.51 9.71 11.25 56.50 8.88 9.30 9.51 15.33 9.56 9.26 10.46 
Merie,; Pay ass. 8.35 9.45 9.9510 9000 8.60 9.10 11.25 OD 9.35 9.10 10.60 
HACUStON) . ... 66s 8.40 8.90 10.29 52.00 8.45 8.40 11.60 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 605-0 havens 8.84 9.82 10.68 pew 9.33 9.22 11.03 
‘Los Angeles ... 8.702 10.802 12.20 57.60 9.15 9.102 12.952 16.35 9.002 9.102 11.302 
‘Memphis, Tenn. 8.59 9.80 ADO 5 Soe 8.84 9.32 11.25 # Abo 9.33 9.22 10.86 
Milwaukee .... 8.39 9.59 11.04 Ani 8.65 9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.03 10.34 
'Moline, Ill, .... 8.55 9.80 Siciere Suere 8.84 8.95 9.15 mete 8.99 8.91 ROO 
‘New York ..... 9.17 10,49 11.30 53.08 9.64 9.99 13.25 # 15.50 9.74 9.77 11.05 
Norfolk, Va. .. 8.65 aiga6 Oona Sood 9.15 9.30 12.75 moves 9.65 9.10 10.50 
Philadelphia ... 8.20 9.25 10.61 52.71 9.25 9.40 11.95# 15.48 9.10 9.15 10.40** 
Pittsburgh .... 8.35 9.55 10.90 52.00 8.61 8.99 11.25 # 15.056 9.00 8.89 10.20 
Richmond, Va. . 8.65 Seaver 10.79 oanies 9.15 9.55 sons ood 9.65 9.10 10.60 
it. LOUIS) 5.000. 8.63 9.83 11.28 els 8.89 9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
Rate ral 6 cece ss 8.79 10.04 11.49 Reotete 8.84 9.21 9.86 2. SnK0 9.38 9.30 10.49 
San Francisco. . 9.65 11.10 11.40 55.10 9.75 10.15 13.60 16.25 9.85 10.00 12.35 
PABBLUION reo lelae ose 10.30 11.55 12.50 56.52 10.25 10.50 14.70 16.803 10.20 10.10 12.50 
South’ton, Conn. 9.07 10.33 10.71 aicays 9.48 9.74 sa00 mrerais 9.57 9.57 10.91 
Spokane ....... 10.30 11.55 12.50 57.38 10.75 11.00 14,70 16.80 10.20 10.10 13.00 
Washington ... 9.15 Sieele eee baad 9.65 10.05 12.50 5.40% 10.15 9.60 11.10 


*Prices do not include gage extras; jprices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 
and heavier; +tas annealed; {t% in to 4 in. wide, inclusive; #net price, 1 in. round C-1018. 

Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 Ib except as noted; cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 3999 lb; stainless sheets, 8000 
Ib except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, 10, 000 lb and in San Francisco, 2000 to 4909 lb; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 
Yb, except in Seattle, 30,000 lb and over; 2—30,000 Ib; #—1000 to 4999 lb; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; 102900 lb and over. 
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Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchens, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur. Winburne, Snow Shoe. Pa., Bessemer, 
Ala., Farber. Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Ironton, Oak Hill. Parrall, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Ottawa, Ill. Stevens Pottery, Ga., Canon City, 
Colo., $140; Salina, Pa., $145; Niles, Ohio, 
$138; Cutler, Utah, $175. 

Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo., 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis, 
$185; Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, 
$248, 

Silica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 


Sproul, Pa.. Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., St. Louis, 
$158; Warren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, 
Latrobe. Morrisville, Pa., $163; E. Chicago, 
Ind., Joliet, Rockdale, Ill., $168; Canon City, 
Colo., $173; Lehi, Utah, $183; Los Angeles, 
$185. 

Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $158; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 


$163; E. Chicago. Ind., St. Louis, $168; Canon 
City, Colo., $183; Curtner, Calif., $185. 
Semisilica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
Woodbridge, N. J., Canon City, Colo., 
Philadelphia, Clearfield, Pa., $145. 
Ladle Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va.. Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 


$140; 


High-Alumina Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Danville, Ill., $253; Philadelphia, $265; Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa.. $260. 
60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$310; Danville, Ill., $313; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, $325. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia. Mo., 
$350; Danville, Ill., $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $360; Philadelphia, $365. 
Sleeves (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $188; Ottawa, Ill., $205. 
Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St, Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $310. 
Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 


Pa., $234. 

Dolomite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell. Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York. Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin. Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60. 

Magnesite (per net ton) : p 
Domestic, dead-burned, % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in, grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


*_9 in. x 4% x 2.50 sts. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, 
ll., Ky. net “tons, 
Lenten Toba $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
$33-$36.50. Imported, net ton, f.0.b. cars 
point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade; 
European, $30-$33, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27. 


shipping point in 
effective CaF, 


f.o.b. 
carloads, 


Electrodes 


Threaded with nipple; 
unboxed, f.o.b. plant 


Metal Powder 


(Per pound f.o.b. ¢ 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as noted) 


Antimony, 500-Ib lots 42.00* 
Brass, 5000-lb 
IGE, Son snacacs 34.50-51.00T 
shippin Bronze, 5000-Ib 
AEE lots veces ee -02.40-56.40F 


Copper, electrolytic .. 14.25% 
GRAPHITE Cents Copper, reduced . 14.25* 
Sponge Iron, domestic 
=a Inches Per and foreign, 98% Fe, TOA veuejeusiorsysusieve tis ere ere 7.50* 
if ade ons min. trucklots. freight Manganese, Electrolytic: 
2 24 $64.00 allowed east of Mis- Minus 50 mesh .... 43.00 
24% 30 41.50 sissippi River: 
3 40 39 95 100 mesh, bags..... 11.25 Wiclél tszptaeve scree ts 80.60 
4 ; 100 mesh, pails .... 9.10§ ; 
40 37.00 40 mesh. bags 8.1047 Nickel-Silver, 5000-lb 
3% ey 36.50 Sagres ae ee inh abeatacane 53.00-57.30t 
: 3 se Electrolytic Iron, Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 
8, 9, 10 60 29.50 Melting stock, 99.87% IDV 1Otsifc-n seems 4.80 
72 28.25 Fe, irreg. fragments, Copper (atomized) 5000- 
14 60 : % in. x 1.3 in. .... 28.75 lpplots Seco eae 5.3 
Bee 1.3 in 28.75 
: a 27.25 A anbik ee ; Solderhe arrest 7.00° 
0 Pt fp 
18 72 3700 Ge aoe de Stainless Steel, 304 ... $0.89 
20 72 26.50 ; : - wee 
24 84 27.25 Annealed, 99.5% Fe .. 36.50 RBS OS Ob aeons 2 
29) goenoodinnecGutoor 14.00* 
pO eae sede Oa ae cone Zinc, 5000-Ib lots 19.00-32.20t 
CARBON Unannealed (99+ % Fe) Tungsten: 0 Dollars 
(minus 325 mesh) .. 59.00 Carbon reduced, 98.8% 
8 60 14,25 Powder Flake (minus min, minus 65 
10 60 13.80 16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 MeSH cee nom.** 
aa ee 14.75 Carbony! Iron: r Chromium, electrolytic 
14 72 14.75 98.1-98.9%, 3 to 20 mi- 99.8% Cr, min 
17 a2: Be crons, depending on metallic basis ...... 5.00 
at 60 12.65 grade, 93.00-290.00 in epesis ioe th 
50 iG 12.10 standard 200-lb contain- ePiustGoat of metal at De: 
90 11.55 ers; all minus 200 mesh. ae 
a 72, 84 11.95 pending on composition. {De- 
& 96 12.10 Aluminum: pending on mesh. §Cutting 
30 84 12.00 Atomized, 500-Ib drum, and scarfing grade. **De- 
35, 40 110 11.60 freight allowed, cl. pending on price of ore. 
40 100 12.50 38.50; ton lots 40.50. +7Welding grade. 


Imported Steel 


Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305 
Bar Size Angles 


eee eee 


I-Beams 
Channels 


(s1 ACY a Bp ges bal hs Ein Nan aie, Sey ree er ER meee 
Sheets, Galvanized. 20 Ga., 36 in. x 96 in. ... 
Sheets, Galv. (in coils) 20 Ga., 48 in. wide 
phects Ch. (drawings Quality ure acec ccm nec 
Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % 
DCTs Dh ge res cyokeco cxabe eaess cto ero ierenclouerervioieientercensic ec: 
Barbed Wire (tf) 
MCrenant als Deis celsiecisiecieisieieeeteeselee 
FIGt OMe BANGS! ver es cai Gates cis cysrsteisiore cha ore ieiesieiein 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 .......... 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5 .... 
Bright Common Wire Nails (§) 


tPer 82 Ib net reel. 
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(Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid; based on current ocean rates 
with any rise for buyer’s acc’t. Source of shipment: Western Europe) 


North South Gulf West 
Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coast 
$5.80 $5 75 $5.65 $6.11 
5.30 5.25 5.10 5.56 
5.68 5.63 5.53 5.98 
5.31 5.31 5:21 5.65 
5.26 5.26 5.16 5.60 
5.65 5.60 5.50 5.96 
8.30 8.30 8.10 8.60 
9.52 9.47 9.37 9.83 
9.58 9.53 9.43 9.89 
8.75 8.75 8.60 9.12 
25.76 25.64 25.64 26.51 
6.68 6.58 6.52 6.75 
5.90 5.85 5.65 6.11 
7.15 7.15 7.15 7.55 
5.70 5.70 5.50 5.85 
6.30 6.30 6.20 6.55 
7.65 7.65 7.65 7.95 


§Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier, 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective at start of the 1959 shipping 


season, subject to later revision, gross ton, 
51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, lower lake 
ports.) 

Mesabiy bessemier® iss scare owreele aseeeine $11.60 
Mesabi nonbessemer .........e.eeeeeeee 11.45 
Old Range’ bessemer’ 2. - c.cscle ne ct cte nites 11.85 
Old Range nonbessemer ..........-.0005 11.70 
Open=hearth: lump) (yo. sateiimineiee seats 12.70 
Biigh ‘phos’ Py vine ote ate ser eaare sa otal epee ee 11.45 


The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxeg 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 1, 1959, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit. deld. E. Pa. 


New Jersey, concentrates ..........s-06 nom. 
Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit. c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic: (65%: % si iccicwisuee sith eresate 21.00 
Brazilian) iron ore, '68:5%) oa. acineie eres 22.60 


Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial 
quality FOSS COR Boa 3. $12.50-13.00* 
Domestic, concentrates f.o.b. milling 
| 9X0) batt: ARR AG CME oC a COCO OCS 16.00-17.00f 
*Before duty. +Nominal. 
Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian 91.5c-96.5c, nom. per long 
ton unit, c.i.f. U. S. ports, duty for buyer’s 
account. 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 


Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and Rhodesian 
BST CBE © cy sserortuare race fevaxelehers Oe tyke $42.00-44.00+ 
AS TG 2S Cexsieover sis eter erersis, eteuohenaerere 38.00-40.00f 
48% =DO*TaAtlol went dey ace ace 29.00-31.00+ 
South African Transvaal 
44% NO: TAtio 02s sayeoweie se sscetee eee 19.75-21.00 
8S %o DO TAO ac sielccuis, oa. ataseneeteene 29.00-31.00 
Turkish 
ASTD Bi) Socios hone ohare stsbatee svete tatetare 51.00-55.00f 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
18%» - Bites. ors Saves herein at oe eevee ale eke ROTORS 39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
mines, unpacked’ ~525.<s4 seen omeuenie $1.23 
Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 
BOOS Yow ire cvcraraie nie.cia soteyenst sharetiercieetreiene $2.25-2.40 | 
BOC resco. sonsccurieuelgsiecereLeronsiele melentonsions 2.50-3.10 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb V,O; 
DOMEStI OC  esci:27s) -roysvensssteis syveteetes etn le 31.00 
+Nominal. 
Metallurgical Coke 
Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, Pa., furnace ....... $14.75-15.25 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry ..... .»- 18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Birmingham, ovens ......... Lisiatereretete. eters $30.35 
Cincinnati, deld. ........ SB HObGoub 6 33.34 
Buttalom OVENS icine sce crercicte Blodekerstehe rotate 32.00 
Detroit, oveng) ........ fagerepei a eie.(e/esiace eerste 32.00 
Pontiac) Mich., deld 2. c.csiec cei enere 33.95 
Saginaw, Mich. .delda vz. caniiiee meer 35.53 
Drie; (Pan, NOvens....< 4 echoes sielerelew tones 32.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens: 
New England, deld. ........ aietattete eters 33.55* 
Indianapolis! \ovens! 7: sat.cilsmeeeesicreiok ; 


Ironton, Ohio, ovens 
Cincinnati, deld. 
Kearny, N. J., ovens ... 
Milwaukee; ovens caici concoct mene 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), 
Painesville, Ohio, ovens .... 
Cleveland, deld. 
Philadelphia, ovens 
St. Louis, ovens 
St. Paul, ovens 
Chicago.) delane aero nee 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens ..... 
Terre Haute, Ind., ovens .. 


*Within $5.15 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


(Representative prices) 
cepts per gal f.o.b, tank cars or tank trucks, 
plant. 


Pure -ibenzeney nicsisecis seicekyociooe spajexssiocepee 31.00 
xylenessindustrialwsradesesemececee ene 29.00 
CREOSOLE aia eonmusteicce nae cpeaste dione ancs rote 24.00 
Naphthaleness 78 deg iow is. caacr cae eee 5.00 


Toluene, one deg (del. east of Rockies). 25.00 
Cents per lb, f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
deld. 

Phenol, 90 per cent grade sss WAU 
Per net ton bulk, f.o.b. cars or trucks, plant 
Ammonium sulfate, regular grade ......$32.00 


STEEL 


LOOKING FOR 


LARGE NUTS? 


Then contact Acimet, your dependable source 
for large nuts, milled from the bar! A large stock 
of full and jam size nuts starting at 12 inches 
are constantly maintained in all standards. Ex- 
tremely high concentricity is maintained by means 
of the automatic screw machine method. Any 
thread size, right or left hand. Commercial steel, 
SAE 1045 and SAE 4140. 


FREE 


LARGE NUT 

BUYERS GUIDE Send for your copy of the Acimet large nut buy- 
ers guide. Contains complete specifications and 
prices on Acimet heavy semi-finished and new 
finished hex nuts milled from the bar. 


CIMET MFG. CO. 


1446 ROCKWELL AVE. * CLEVELAND 14, OHIO « PRospect 1-5944 


LOOKING FOR SURPLUS MACHINERY? 


By checking the classified pages of STEEL each week 
you'll be able to find many different types of equip- 
ment which will fit your requirements. Used or sur- 
plus equipment—you can best find it in STEEL’s classi- 
fied columns. 


HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS, INC. 


2520 East Hagert Street 
Re-9-8911 Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


Phone: 


MODERN ELECTROPLATING 


By ALLEN G. GRAY 
563 pages e 64 illustrations 


A fundamental work drawing on the experience of a 
group of leading authorities. MODERN ELECTRO- 
PLATING provides a complete one-volume summary of 
current plating practices. The only work to emphasize 
the practical aspects of the science as well as the basic 
theory on which the applications rest. It reflects the 
numerous developments in electro-depositing which have 
made electroplating indispensable in both utility and 
decorative arts. 


PRICE $9.50 POSTPAID 

THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 

Book Dept. 1213 W. 3rd St. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


June 8, 1959 


how much are your 
abrasives costing you? 


It’s easy enough to find out. 
Here’s all you do: 


1. Call an ASG representative. 


2. Have him supply you with our simple-to- 
use Abrasive Cost Record form. There’s no 
charge for these. 


3. Keep the necessary records for a repre- 
sentative period of time. 


4. Let our ASG engineer analyze your cost 
records, as well as your equipment, with 
a view to economy and efficiency. 


This easy four-step process will tell you how 
much your abrasives are costing you. 


And this Engineering Service might well save 
you hard dollars. 


Why not call us today? 


A G 


ABRASIVE SHOT & GRIT COMPANY, INC 


888 CAROLINA STREET 


SPRINGVILLE (Erie County) NEW YORK 
Phone: Lyceum 2-2816 Teletype: Springville NY502 
manufacturers of BLASTRITE quality abrasives 
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Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-95%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1¢c per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5c for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5¢ for max 0.5% C, and 6.5¢c for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max. P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5c per lb of contained Mn; packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
bulk, 33.25c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; less 
ton, 38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5c per lb. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per Ib. 
Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi River; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18.5-21% Si, 12.8c per 
Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 16-18.5%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% grade, 
Si 12.5-16%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton to 300 lb, $1.55. (Ti 38- 
43%, Al 8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Ton lot $1.35, less ton to 300 1b $1.37, f.o.b. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 
Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 


6-8%). Contract min c.l. $250 per ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to desti- 
nations east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot $255. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4%). Contract, c.l. $300 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. Spot, $305. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon YKerrochrome: C.1. lump, 
28.75c per lb of contained Cr. Delivered. 


bulk, 


Charge Chrome 1: Cr 63%, C 6% max, Si 7% 
max, 22c. Charge Chrome 2: Cr 50-59%, C 
8% max, Si 6% max, 23c. Carload, lump, 
bulk, per lb Cr. 

Refined Chrome 1: Cr 50-59%, C 5% max, Si 
2% max, 25c. Refined Chrome 2: Si 12% 
max, 24c. Carload, lump, bulk, per lb Cr. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per Ib contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, 0.025% max, 
39.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Delivered, 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 77-10%). C.l., 2” x D, bulk 
30.8c per lb of contained Cr. Packed, c.l. 
32.4c, ton 34.2c, less ton 35.7c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). 8M x D, carload 
bulk 20.05c per lb of alloy, carload packed, 
21.25c, ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silieon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and .2” x down, 28.25¢c per lb contained Cr, 
14.60¢ per lb contained Si, 0.75” x down 
29.40c per Ib contained Cr, 14.60c per Ib con- 
tained Si. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed, 2” x D plate 
(about 4%” thick) $1.15 per Ib, ton lot $1.17, 
less ton lot $1.19. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55% or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per lb; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V.O,, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 14.6c 
per lb contained Si. Packed, c¢.l. 17.1c, ton 
lot 18.55c, less ton 20.20c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; 
Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
65% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 15.75c 
per lb contained silicon. Packed, c.l. 17.75c, 
ton lot 19.55c, less ton 20.9c. Delivered. Spot, 


add 0.35c, 

75% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 16.9c 
per lb of contained Si. Packed, c.l. 18.8c, ton 
lot 20.45c, less ton 21.7c. Delivered. Spot, 


add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 20c per 
lb of contained Si. Packed, c.l. 21.65c, ton lot 


23.05c, less ton 24.1c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 
Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 1.00% max Fe, 


0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 21.5¢ per Ib 
of Si. Packed, c.]. 23.15c, ton lot 24.45c, less 
ton 25.45¢c. Add 0.5¢ for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Add 0.5c for 0.50% Fe grade analyzing 
98.25% min Si. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.85c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 10.85c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk, 9.25¢ per Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Carload bulk 
26.25¢c per Ib of alloy, carload, lump, packed 
27.25c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: 100 lb or more packed (B 17.50% 
min, Si 1.50% max, Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% 
max). Contract, 100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 
per lb of alloy; less than 100 lb $1.30. De- 
livered. Spot, add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
prices, 100 lb and over are as follows: Grade 
A (10-14 % B) 85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% 
B) $1.20; Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per Ib of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 


$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 
Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Lump, carload $320 
per ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 


freight allowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Carload, lump, bulk 
23c per lb of alloy, caload packed 24.25c, ton 
lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Carload, lump, bulk 24c per lb of 
alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton lot 27.95c, 
less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Carload, 
bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, in bags 20.70c; 
3000 lb to e¢.l. pallets 20.80c; 2000 lb to c.l. 
in bags 21.90c; less than 2000 lb in bags 
22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Carload, bulk 
14.8¢ per lb of briquet; c.l., packed, bags 16c; 
3000 lb to c¢.l., pallets 16c; 2000 Ib to c.l., 
bags 17.2c; less ton 18.1c. Delivered. Add 
0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% lb and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
¥% lb of Si). C.l. bulk 15.1¢ per lb of briquet; 
c.l. packed, bags 16.3c, 3000 lb to c.l., pallets 
16.3c; 2000 lb to c.1., bags 17.5c; less ton 
18.4c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si and small 
sizes, weighing approx 2% lb and containing 
1 lb of Si). Carload, bulk 8c per lb or briquet; 
packed, bags 9.2c; 3000 Ib to c.l., pallets 9.6c; 
2000 lb to c.l.; bags 10.8c; less ton 11.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.49 per lb of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Titanium Briquets: Ti 98.27%, $1 per lb. f.0.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 5000 1b W or more 
$2.15 per lb (nominal) of contained W. De- 
livered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.1% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.45 per lb of 
contained Cb; 
Delivered. 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.05 per Ib 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lots $3.10. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Carlot bulk 19.25c per lb of 
alloy, c.l. packed % in. x 12 M 20.00c, ton lot 
21.15c, less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Graphidex No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 20c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 21.15¢; less ton lot 22.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.45c per lb of alloy; 


ton lot 19.95c; less ton lot 21.20c, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 

Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 


Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 19.25c. Packed c.]. 
20.25c, 2000 lb to c.l. 21.25c; less than 2000 
lb 21.75c per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosporus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $5 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base). Carload, bulk, f.o.b. 
sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $120 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb of con- 
tained Mo in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa., $1.76 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.82. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 


Mo., in cans, $1.47; in bags, $1.46, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 
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less ton lots $3.50 (nominal). -~ 


ANOTHER PANNIER BASIE MARKER! 


MONEY-SAVING 
FEATURES: 


* Sturdy, balanced 
construction 


e Long-lasting tool 
steel head 


¢ A style for every (any) 
need 


¢ Sharp, clean marking 


PANNIER’S INSPECTORS’ 
HAMMERS WEAR LONGER 


Many styles and sizes for metal 
marking. Letters, numbers or 
symbols on either or both ends; 
interchangeable type heads 
available. 


THE: PANNIER ~ CORPORATION 


220 SANDUSKY STREET PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 
Offices: Los Angeles ¢ Cleveland © Chicago e Philadelphia ¢ Birmingham 


MASTER MAKERS OF 
FINE BEARING METALS 
SINCE 1860 


BW Cadman My @| 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


28th and SMALLMAN  STS., 


Popular A F M Ratchet Type 


Canton LOAD BINDERS 


Turnbuckle principle gives complete 
safety in tightening, binding, releas- 
ing loads. One man operates; no 
kick-backs; full 8” take-up; wide 
range of application for this quality 
tool. Five sizes by the 
Nation’s Binder Special- 
ists. Prompt delivery. 


CANTON MANUFACTURING Co. 


2420-13th St. N.E. Canton 5, Ohio 
Phone GLendale 3-3614 


June 8, 1959 
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AUCTION 


COKE, GAS and CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


CAMDEN COKE PLANT 


Of The Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
Front & Chestnut Sts., Camden, N.J. 
TO BE SOLD ON THE PREMISES—TO THE HIGHEST BIDDERS 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1959 AT 11 A.M. DST 


The Public Service Electric & Gas Co. is ceasing the manufacture of coal gas at 

their Camden Coke Plant. All equipment used in this process is being liquidated. 

Certain coke processing and handling equipment is being retained until the dis- 
posal of the present stock of coke is completed. 


American Pulverizer Ring Mill Crusher, type 38-S, 150/300 
tons-per-hr. capacity. Penn Hammermill, size SX T-12, 125- 
tons-per-hr. Koppers Oven Charging Larry Cars, 10 ton 
capacity. Koppers Hydraulic Door Machines. Latimer Coal 
Spillage Bucket Elevator, 50 tons per hr., crushed coal 
Koppers Coke Oven Pusher 1947, 34’ C to C gauge, Atlas 
electric Coke Quenching Locomotive, standard gauge. 
Tippett & Wood Steel Sludge Settling Tanks, 42’ height. 
Steel Water Scrubbers 12’ diameter x 70’ height. Koppers 
steel inclined Drum Rotary Kiln, 4’ diameter x 30’ length. 
“Fluor Counter Flo’’ Cooling Tower 1954, Redwood with 
stainless steel fasteners. Koppers Elex Precipitator 8’5’” x 
26/2’ height. Otis Elevator 118’6” high travel, car size 
2/10” x 4’ x 7’4” height. Complete Natural Gas-Air Jet 
Plant, 8 Schutte-Koerting Jets with rated capacity with 
40-lb. gas; to produce 400 M-CFH, of 575 BTU gas. Five 
United Engineering Primary Coolers, 7’ diameter x 30/6” 
height, Tar Decanter Separator 20’ x 46’ x 10’6”’ deep, I-R 
Gas Compressors, duplex and compound types, I-R Turbo 
Exhausters 11,000-17,000 CFM capacity. Other Processing 
Equipment includes 2 Builders Coal Providence Propor- 
tioning and Weighing Equipment. Latimer Steel Bucket 
Elevator 15.2 tons-per-hr. Howe Larry Scale type 10-60. 
Koppers Hydraulic Door Machines, Koppers Steel 
Quenching Cars, Koppers and Barnes Coke Oven Gas-Air 
Reversing Mechanism. Hydraulic Door Jack. 2 Cottrell 
Gas Precipitators, Packaged Units designed to handle 
approx. 2 million cubic ft. coke oven gas per day. Patterson 
Hot Water Storage Heater, 500 gal. I-R, Elliott, and 
Alberger Barometric Condensers, 5,000/40,000 lbs. steam 
per hr. Sharples Sulphate Dehydrator Dryer Type C-20, 
6 Andale After coolers, style 22 x A-12. Koppers Centri- 
fugal Driers, 40’ basket. Hungerford & Terry Sand Filter, 
Research Engineering Mechanical Rectifiers, Koppers 
Ammonia Condenser, and Ammonia Still. Struther-Wells 
Heat Exchanger. United Filter Press, Sager Mud Mill, 
Lifting Magnets, and asstd. Rubber belt, steel Roller 
Conveyor Units, 13/11” to 310’ long, 24” to 42” wide. 
Miscellaneous Plant Equipment includes: Terry 200 k. 
w. Steam Turbine, I-R single stage Air Compressors. 
Centrifugal, Reciprocating, Oil and Water Pumps, asstd. 
sizes. Large Steel Tanks, Recording Instruments, Genera- 
tors, 956 New Cooler Tubes, 2’”” diameter, 24’ long, #10 
B-W gauge, C. I. Gas Valves 50 lb. and Machine Spare 
Parts. Rahn Larmon Gap Lathe, 24/48’ Swing x 6’ Gap, 
16’ long. Landis heavy duty Pipe Threader 12” capacity. 
Nat’l Bolt Threader, Cleveland Openside Planer 30’ x 8’ 
table, Nazel hydraulic Hammer size 4-D, Radial Drill, 
Toledo Hacksaw, Blount Grinder, Portable Electric 
Welders, small Bandsaw, Chain Falls, Pulley Blocks, 
Portable Electric Drills, Chipping and Scaling Hammers, 
Grease Gun Equipment, Space Unit Heaters, Fire Ex- 
tinguishers, ete. 


Exhibition: June 17, 18, 19 & 22 from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
or by appointment 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO. Auctioneers 


1808-10 Chestnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
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Scrap Market Gathering Strength 


STEEL‘s composite on No. 1 heavy melting rises $1 a ton to 


$35 despite limited mill buying. 


Upturn largely reflects 


improved sentiment among brokers and dealers 


Scrap Prices, Page 158 


e Philadelphia—Increasing scarcity 
of supplies is causing a further 
stiffening in domestic steel scrap 
prices. No. | heavy melting is 
higher at $36, delivered, No. 1 
bundles at $38, No. 2 bundles at 
$23, No. 1 busheling at $37, and 
electric furnace bundles at $39. 
No. 2 heavy melting fell slightly, 
now being quoted at $30. 

There has been no recent buy- 
ing of No. | heavy melting by do- 
mestic consumers. But activity in 
the export market has boosted the 
price they would have to pay for 
metal. Two boats are loading here, 
and two more are expected to pick 
up full cargoes later this month. 
The pressure for scrap for foreign 
shipment has virtually cleaned out 


© New York—Some improvement 
in domestic demand and moderate- 
ly good business from abroad have 
caused brokers to advance their 
buying prices for No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing to $28-$29, No. 2 heavy melt- 
ing $25-$26, No. 1 bundles— $28- 
$29, and low phos structurals and 
plates $36-$37. Each grade is up 
$1 a ton. 


e Pittsburgh — Threatened by a 
strike, steelmakers are taking in only 
as much scrap as they'll need to 
round out first half production. 
Most buys for June have been made, 
but dealers are optimistic. Reason: 
Fisher Body Div., General Motors 
Corp., sold its factory bundles for 
$43.50-$44 a ton, about $3 more 
than a month ago. Despite talk of 
a stronger market, mills are still 


buying small quantities of No. 1 
heavy melting at $35. If more than 
20,000 tons were needed, the price 
would be closer to $40. 


e Chicago—Since the gain of $2 a 
ton a week ago, mill buying has 
been virtually nonexistent. So a 
price test is lacking. One impor- 
tant mill has announced $35 as its 
June buying price for No. | indus- 
trial heavy melting. There is a 
question as to how much tonnage 
this figure will attract because 
brokers are said to be giving deal- 
ers $36. The recent market rise 
was sparked by bids of two auto 
stampers for No. 1 _ industrial 
bundles at $42 to $42.50, delivered, 
an advance of around $4 a ton for 
the grade. Little scrap activity is 
expected the balance of this month. 


e Cleveland—The market tone is a 
little stronger, but not much buying 
by the mills is expected until the 
labor contract issue is out of the 
way. Expectations are the mills 
will begin to cut off shipments 
around midmonth if it looks as 
though a strike is certain at the 
end of the month. 


some district yards. 


3 SHORTCUTS to mor ADVANCED DESIGN 
7 efficient tapping! | distinguishes GERS 


in . You can cut waste, inefficiency, and 
oe eas costs when you use Procunier Tapping INDUSTRIAL 


Heads. You don’t need a slide rule to 
figure out how! ‘On the job’’ produc- 
tion results speak for themselves: 
Fewer broken taps, less spoiled pieces, 
more speed, controlled accuracy, mini- 
mum rejects and down time, less opera- 
for fatigue. It all adds up to better 
and more production at less cost per 
tapped part. 

Procunier heads are scientifically de- 


: Tap King for : : ‘ 
accurate large hole signed to give you the features you 
tapping want and need in your tapping opera- 
tions. They offer maximum built-in i 
ruggedness, speed and precision! If i! 


tapping costs are getting you down, 
find out how Procunier can lift you 
beck on the profit track! Send for 


Smooth high continuous tractive efforts are made 
available by hydraulic power-shift transmissions 
powered by modern heavy-duty diesel engines. 
Weights up to 40 tons. All gages. Modern dis- 
tinctive all-welded construction. Low fuel cost, 
ease of maintenance and control. 


Special designs custom built. 
Write today for new literature. 


ROGERS BROTHERS CORPORATION 
ALBION, PENNA. 


Export Office: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Cable Address: Rogloco 


FREE 
BROCHURES 


giving details and 
specifications on 
the complete line. 
Reveal amazing 
production rec- 


ords—write to: 


New Push 


Aa ie f  tead Screw 


Tapper 


Procunie 


SAFETY CHUCK co. 16-18 S. Clinton St., Dept. 6 


Chicago 6, III. 
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STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL. 


June 3 


Week 
1959 Ago - 


$35.00 


*Revised. 


$34.00* 


e Detroit—Prices moved up slightly 
here following the closing of the 
automotive lists. It looks like the 
market will hold fairly steady, 
though dealers and brokers will not 
be surprised if prices drop toward 
the end of the month, possibly as 
much as $3 a ton. 


e Buffalo—New strength is de- 
veloping in the local market, and 
dealers now look for a price in- 
crease of $2 to $3 a ton on the 
leading steel grades. The improved 
situation largely reflects betterment 
at other consuming centers. Ship- 
ments probably will be embargoed 
after midmonth if it looks like a 
strike is certain. Supplies are 
shrinking as result of slower col- 
lections. 


e Cincinnati — Though buying is 
spotty, the mills last week paid $1 
to $2 a ton more for scrap. The 
new strength probably will be 
shortlived since the mills are ex- 
pected to shut off intake about mid- 
month. One large area mill that 
would not be affected by a strike at 
the end of the month is taking in 
normal tonnage. 


@ St. Louis—Although prices are 
steady, the market is showing signs 
of strength. Not much scrap is 
moving to dealers, and if they want 
more, they’ll have to pay more for 
it. Mill demand is stiffening slight- 
ly. A steel strike could cause a 
sreater flow of material and steady 
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Month Year 
Ago Ago Avg. 


$33.67 


$36.17 $33.58 


prices. If supplies continue tight, 
prices will probably rise. 


° Birmingham — Except for rails, 
the scrap grades are stronger in 
this district. The Atlanta mill 
raised its prices $4 per ton over its 
last purchases, and a Birmingham 
electric furnace operator offered $2 
a ton more than it did in May. The 
cast iron scrap market is firm. 
Some foundries are buying imported 
pig iron. 


© Houston — Except for southern 
Texas, where strong Mexican de- 
mand and slow intake of country 
scrap make for a tight situation, 
there is no significant change in 
market activity. Texas mills are 
not buying. They hold large in- 
ventories. A recent Japanese pur- 
chase of 86 cargoes of scrap has 
given rise to speculation that there 
may be an upturn in export activity. 
So far, however, exporters have not 
moved into the Houston area for 
material. 


© Seattle—Local market conditions 
have changed but slightly, though 
some new orders have been placed 
by the Japanses. Domestic buying 
continues to be spotty. 

In the Vancouver, B. C., area, 
prices compare favorably with those 
quoted in the Pacific Coast states. 
Not much scrap is generated in 
western Canada, and _ increasing 
competition for the available sup- 
ply is indicated with the approach- 
ing completion of a mill in Sas- 


katchewan. The mill in Alberta is 
absorbing the scrap output of that 
area. 


®@ Los Angeles—The mills are buy- 
ing only for immediate needs and 
indications are the movement of 
tonnage will be limited until the 
labor uncertainty is cleared up. 
Yard inventories are rising. 


© San Francisco—The price of No. 
1 bundles dropped $1 a ton last 
week, now being quoted at $33. 
Other grades of steel scrap held un- 
changed. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


14,000 tons, transmission tower steel for Bon- 
neville Power Administration, to Societa 
Nomina Electrificazione, Milan, Italy. 

1566 tons, Sumner tunnel, Boston, to Com- 
mercial Shearing & Stamping Co., Youngs- 
town; Perini Corp., Framingham, Mass., 
general contractor; 2000 tons, reinforcing 
bars, and 300 tons of bolts to be placed. 


1200 tons, slide gates and fabricated appur- 
tenances, Black Butte project, Stony Creek, 
U. S. Engineer, near Orland, Calif., to 
Willamette Iron & Steel Co., Portland, Oreg. 

922 tons, state bridgework, Sec 8, Farmhurst, 
Del., through Berger Construction Co., 
general contractor, to Meyer-Pollock Inc., 
Pottstown, Pa. 


(Please turn to Page 163) 


ONLY 
OLIVER-FARQUHAR 
makes both conveyors 
and hydraulic or 
mechanical presses 


write The Oliver Corporation 


A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 


York 53, Pennsylvania 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 

June 3 . $35.00 

May 2t -. 34.00* 

Apr. Avg. 34.96 

May 1958 33.21 

May 1954 28.00 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


and eastern Pennsylvania. *Re- 

vised. 
PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 38.00-39.00 
No, 2 bundles ........ 25.00-26.00 
No; I busheling ©... .:.. 38.00-39.00 
No. 1 factory bundles .. 44.00-45.00 
Machine shop turnings. 19.00-20.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 19.00-20.00 
Short shovel turnings 24.00-25.00 
Cast iron borings 24.00-25.00 
Cut structurals: 

2 ft and - under 43.00-44.00 
Setuslengths: fcr a 42.00-43.00 
Heavy turnings ...... 30.00-31.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 45.00-46.00 
Electric furnace bundles 42.00-43.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola 45.00-46.00 
Stove: splate | cimacde estes 45.00-46.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 32.00-33.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 46.00-47.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 39.00-40.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under 54.00-55.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 55.00-56.00 
Random rails .......-. 48.00-49.00 
Angles, splice bars 48.00-49.00 
Railroad specialties 47.00-48.00 
Rails, rerolling <2... 61.00-62.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .220.00-225.00 


18-8 turnings ..0:.6 066% 115.00-120.00 
430 bundles & solids. .120.00-125.00 


430 Gturnings) sen ss 55.00-65.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 hvy melt., indus. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer. 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.. 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 factory bundles .. 41.00-42.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles ... 34.00-35.00 
INGOs Zn bundles tis on.. 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer. 33.00-34.00 
Machine shop turnings 17.00-18.00 


19.00-20.00 
19.00-20.00 


Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel turnings .. 
Cast iron borings ..... 19.00-20.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft . 43 .00-44.00 
Punchings © plate scrap. 44.00-45.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 49.00-50.00 
Stove plate .......... 46.00-47.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 41.00-42.00 
Clean auto cast 56.00-57.00 
Drop broken machinery 56.00-57.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 39.00-40.00 
RE malleable ss... 59.00-60.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under... 55.00-56.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 56.00-57.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 48.00-49.00 


Axles 
Rails, 


65.00-66.00 
58.00-59.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .215.00-220.00 
PSS CULNIN ES eee eects 115.00-120.00 
430 bundles & solids. .115.00-120.00 


430 turnings ...... 55.00-60.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 39.00-40.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 busheling ........ 39 .00-40.00 
Iie, 1A Lh Se 39 .00-40.00 
Nowmemuindles’ 7... 2... 25.00-26.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Short shop turnings... 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings 22.00-23 00 
TOW) PROS ones. 42.00-43.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 42.00-43.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00-39.00 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, 


STEEL, June 3, 1959. Changes shown in italics. 


CLEVELAND 


Jo. 1 heavy melting.... 36.00-37.00 


No. 2 heavy melting.... 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 41.00-42.00 
Now i Shundlies 36.00-37 .00 
Nowecnuundles: arcs 25.00-26.00 
No. 1s bissheling. yea 36.00-37 .00 
Machine shop turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Short shevel turnings.. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings 20.00-21.00 
Cut foundry steel ..... 39 .00-40.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

AW Ciel TGUGE os 2 43 .00-44.00 
Low phos. punchings & 

plate tee ace ee ee 39.00-40.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

turnings .. 22.00-23.00 
Electric furnace ‘bundles. 39.00-40.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

INGNer Cupolay fee ete 47.00-48.00 
Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 38.00-39.00 
Stove platere sss. cccsusiee 44.00-45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 33.00-34.00 
Brakemshoes: fcc. 10% . 36.00-37.00 
Clean. auto cast ...... 50.00-51.00 
Urn te Casters aictelerfalaiats! 37.00-38.00 
Drop broken machinery 50.00-51.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rsk eemaller Dlr cerve.ceis 65.00-66.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Rails, random lengths: . 52.00-53.00 
Cast steel .... ; 46.00-47.00 
Railroad specialties 48.00-49.00 
Uincutatines) ii. cele sneer 42.00-43.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 51.00-52.00 
Ratis.> reroiing. strane 58.00-59.00 
Stainless Steel 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 


shipping point) 
18-8 bundles, solids... .215.00-220.00 
LS-S) turnings). onde. e 110.00-115.00 
430 clips, bundles, 


SOLLAS NEED CE ee ee 125.00-130.00 
430 turnings .......... 45.00-55.00 
ST, LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 33.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 31.00 
No. dsbundles) .2 sie. ex 37.00 
NOs 2 DUNES | ise cn 21.00 
No; 1 busheling ....... 37.00 
Machine shop turnings. . 14.00 
Short shovel turnings. . 16.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
NOs Lan CILD Ol nee 50.00 
Charging box cast a0 42.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 41.00 
Clean auto cast ........ 51.00 
Stove m plate. Vanwaie ee 46.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 37.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 49.00 
Rails, random lengths .. 42.50 
ails, se rerollingi wives 51.007 
Angles, splice bars 45.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 heavy melting 29 .00-30.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 23.00-24.00 
IMGs. LL AEOTIGS 5 0b 35 5 29 .00-30.00 
ING oe DUDGIES! fare sdiere.s 21.00-22.00 
No. 1 busheling ..... 29 .00-30.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 14.00-15.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 22.00-23.00 
Short id LE . 24.00-25.00 
Bars, pops and _ plates 40.00-41.00 
Siratiing & plates .. 39.00-40.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 36.00-37.00 
Electric furnace: 

SA iand sider 34.00-35.00 
2 ft and under ..... 35.00-36.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
ING J GNIE Coosmdon 53.00-54.00 
Stovermaplate mrrcersrees 53.00-54.00 
Charging box cast 29.00-30.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 40.00-41.00 
No. 1 wheels 39.00-40.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 33.00-34.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 44.00-45.00 
Rails, rerolling Heel, OO-OS-O00in 
Rails, random lengths ... 39.00-40.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 42.00-43.00 


PHILADELHIA 

No. 1 keavy melting 36.00+ 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 30.00 
INouvlaoundles! emacs 38.00 
No. 2 bundles 23.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 37.00 
Electric furnace bundles 39.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.007 
Short shovel turnings... 22.00-23.00 
Machine shop turnings 20.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 32.00-33.00 
Structurals & plate ... 40.00-42.00 


Couplers, springs, wheels 42.00-43.00 
Rail crops, 2 ft & under 58.00-60.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 41.00 
Heavy breakable cast .. 42.00 
Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 


Malleable: ~<i.06.261ste sre 67.00-68.00 
NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 

No. 1 heavy melting ... 28.00-29.00 
No. 2 heavy melting ... 25.00-26.00 
Novia hinalesmaen aera 28.00-29.00 
No. 2 bundles .......5 16.00-17.00 
Machine shop turnings. 9.00-10.00+ 
Mixed borings, turnings 12.00-13.00 
Short shovel turnings... 13.00-14.00 
Low phos. (structurals 

CM plalesime one eens 36.00-37.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 36.00-37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 24.00-25.00 


Heavy breakable ...... 34.00-35.00 
Stainless Steel 
18-8 sheets, clips, 
solids .195.00-200.00 


18-8 borings, ‘turnings . 85.00-90.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 55.00-60.00 


430 sheets, clips, solids 85.00-90.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 heavy melting 33.00-34.00 
No .2 heavy melting 28.00-29.00 
INO Lavundlessien wn, 33.00-34.00 
Nou ecavund esas er 23.00-24.00 
No. 1 busheling 7... 33.00-34.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 21.00-22.00 
Machine shop Ges 17.00-18.00 


Short shove Iturnings... 21.00-22.00 
Cast iron borings 19.00-20.00 
Low phos structurals and 

.. plate, 2 ft and under 43.00-44.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

(F.0.b. shipping point) 
1 cupola 44.00-45.00 
1 machinery 48.00-49.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 
No. 


Rails, random lengths... 45.00-46.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under ... 51.00-52.00 
Railroad specialties 43.00-44.00 
CINCINNATI 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 32.50-33.50 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 27.50-28.50 
No. 1 bundles .. 32.50-33.50 
Novem bundles ee 23 .00-24.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 32.50-33.50 
Machine shop turnings.. 16.00-17.00 
Mixed borings, burnings 16.00-17.00 
Short shovel turnings... 18.00-19.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 17.00-18.00 
Low phos., 18 in. 41.00-42.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 cupola . 45.00-46.00 
Heavy breakable cast,. 39.00-40.00 
Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 


Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 37.00-38.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 54.00-55.00 
Rails, random lengths 47 .00-48.00 


HOUSTON 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 31.00 
No.) 1. bundles: juce os 34.00 
No. 2 bundles 20.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Short shovel turnings. . 20.00 
Low phos. plates & 
structiralg: ies ese. 41.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
ING: Ls ‘CUDOLA: = ancetaereens 43.00 
Heavy breakable + 27.00-28.00¢ 
Foundry malleable 37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 35.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. i R.R. heavy melt. 34.00 


including 


brokers’ commission, as reported to 


BOSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No, 1 heavy melting .. 24.00 
No, 2 heavy melting .. 20.00-20.50 
No. 1 bundles 24.00-24.50 
No. 1 busheling ...... 24.00-24.50 
Machine shop burnings» 8.00-9.00 
Short shovel xb ae 10.00-11.00 
No. 1 cast ROO 33.00 
Mixed cupola cast O60 6 33.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 34.00 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting.... 31.00-32.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 20.00-21.00 
NOs la bund esate 33.00-34.00 
INO; -2) bundles! arian 19.00-20.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 31.00-32.00 
Machine shop turnings. 12.00-13.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 13.00-14.00 
Short shovel turnings... 13.00-14.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


WMOn HAO ca dccos gon 46.00-47 .00 
Stove plate ae cee 35.00-36.00 
Charging box cast...... 36.00-37.00 
Heavy breakable ....... 36.00-37 .00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 24.00-25.00 
Clean auto cast ........ 50.00-51.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 33.00 
No, 1: bundles ....... 27.00} 
No. 2. bundles ..:....% 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00 
Electric furnace No. 1. 38.007 


Cast Iron Grades 


INGs Lcupolaunmmenteiseets 34.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00t 
Unstripped motor blocks 26.00 
Stove plate (f.0.b. 

EWN Weooddascnoco.du 21.007 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 heavy melting... 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 36.00 
No. 1 bundles 35.00 
No. 2 bundles ....... 18.00 
Machine shop turnings 17.00 
Shoveling turnings 19.00 
Cast iron borings 0 19.00 
Cut structurals and plate 

1 ft and under ..... 49.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 
No. 1 cupola .:vj..... 47.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 41.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting... 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 33.00 
Niguel idl esime eet ee 33.00 
No. 2 bundles 9 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 16.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 16.00 
Cast iron borings 16.00 
Heavy turnings .. 16.00 
Short shovel turnings. . 16.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft . 42.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

Now “dy Cupola esas secs: 44.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00 
Stove plate .... 34.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00 
Clean auto cast ..... 40.00 
Drop broken machinery 40.00 
No. 1 wheels S00 34.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 32.25 
No. 2 heavy melting... 28.25 
NOt i bundlestnmcnse sci 32.25 
No, 2 bundles’ \i.7..50- 22.75 
Mixed steel scrap : 24.25 
Mixed borings, turnings 13.00 

Busheling, new pane 
Prepared Oe 32.25 
Unprepared 26.25 
Short steel turnings. 17.00 

Cast Iron Gradest 

46.50-48.00 


No. 1 machinery cast. . 


+Nominal. 
tF.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 


STEEL 


WASHBURN 


has reached even higher standards of QUALITY than ever before. 
Our CADMIUM plated Music Wire especially merits your careful 


investigation if you are interested in superior corrosion resistance. 


Our QUALITY will satisfy you... Our SHIPMENTS prompt, from ample stock .. . Our INTEREST 


in Customer requirements means ‘‘Once a Washburn Customer Always a Washburn Customer’’ 


WASHBURN 


VASHBURN WIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
LEAN, UNIFORM BILLETS-STRIP-RECTANGULAR, ROUND, FLAT RODS 
=MPERED AND UNTEMPERED FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Market Is Strong, Stable 


Over-all demand is running at the best level in two years. 
Prices are stable, profits up, stocks falling. Only serious labor 
troubles could halt continued recovery 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 162 & 163 


THE ROBUST HEALTH of the 
nonferrous market has driven the 
Gloomy Gusses and_ professional 
pessimists underground. Demand is 
good. Profits are going up. Prices 
appear to be stable. And producers’ 
stocks are mostly falling. Only the 
threat of labor troubles in a few 
weeks mars the best general pic- 
ture in over two years. 


¢ Copper — Custom smelters and 
producers are booked through June. 
Some users are dissatisfied with the 
amount of metal they’re able to ob- 
tain from those sources, but most 
aren’t enough so to pay the 0.75 
to 1.0 cent a pound premium 
dealers are asking. The situation 
seems to boil down to this: There’s 
some tightness at the producers’ 
level, but no actual copper shortage. 
It means production and consump- 
tion are pretty much in balance, but 
demand is running a little ahead of 
output due to inventory replenish- 
ment and some buying as a strike 
hedge. Clyde E. Weed, chairman 
of Anaconda Co., believes the cop- 
per supply will remain in “com- 
fortable balance” this year, barring 
lengthy strikes in major industries. 


Custom smelters are obtaining 
scrap in fair quantities and produe- 
ing close to capacity. Their price 
of 32 cents a pound is strong but 
probably won’t change soon. Pro- 
ducers won’t touch their 31.5 cent 
price until the labor air clears. 


¢ Lead—Shipments of refined met- 
al jumped 12,000 tons in April to 
a nine year high of 52,649 tons. 
They brought domestic sales for the 
first four months to 157,349 tons 
compared with 108,311 tons in the 
same period last year, a gain of 
around 45 per cent. Even though 
April production was up (to 40,606 
tons), refined stocks of U. S. pro- 
ducers fell to 197,823 tons, the 
lowest in five months. 
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Heavy demand in May probably 
pulled shipments for the month to 
over the April figure. Look for-an- 
other reduction in stocks when fig- 


= 
TITANIUM SPONGE | 
1959 CONSUMPTION WILL TOP 


1958'S BY AT LEAST 20% 
(NET TONS) 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th. Ist 2nd* 


QTR QTR 


QTR QTR|/QTR QTR 
a 1958 1959 
Estimated by STEEL. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


ures are released around the middle 
of June. 

Early June sales have been good. 
Some metalmen think demand 
could taper off a little later in the 
month, but there have been few 
indications of that. The price ap- 
pears stable at 12 cents a pound. 


° Zinc — Buying continues at a 
rapid rate. The bulk of the June 
buying has been completed, and 
some substantial sales for July are 


reported. It’s possible there will be 
some slackoff soon as buyers sit | 
back and take a breather until they 
can see which way the labor situa- 
tion is going. Look for the 11 cent 


a pound price to hold over the next | 


few weeks. 


e Aluminum — Primary production | 
continues to shoot upward. For the | 


third time in six weeks Kaiser Alu- 


minum & Chemical Corp. has start- || 
ed up a potline. This time it’s at || 


Mead, Wash. Capacity: 22,000 


tons yearly. 

line at Alcoa, Tenn. 
12,000 tons a year. 
ditions, STEEL estimates the 


tons. 


Kaiser’s reason: “The continuing || 


strong market demand for primary 


aluminum and aluminum mill prod- || 
ucts,” says vice president and gen- || 
eral manager, D. A. Rhoades. Kaiser || 
is operating at an annual level of || 


524,500 tons, an all-time high. 


Aluminum demand has been spi- | 


raling over the last several months. | 


Sales have climbed steadily since || 


January. Latest figures from the 


Aluminum Association show April | 


Aluminum Co. of || 
America has started up another pot- || 
Capacity: || 
With these ad- || 
do- || 
mestic primary industry is operat- || 
ing at an annual rate of 2,003,500 || 


shipments of sheets and plates hit | 


135,529,000 lb compared with 129,- 
291,000 Ib in March. May business 
was even better, believes the indus- 


try, and it looks for operations to} 


continue at a high level. 

It’s unlikely that sales are keep- 
ing pace with the rapid fire in- 
creases in production. The consen- 
sus among neutral metalmen is that 


the industry will see a sizable build- | 


up in stocks over the year. 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


June 3 Last 

Price Change 
Aluminum 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 
Coppers ere. 31.50-32.00 Apr. 30, 1959 
WGCAG! ce: esersrs 11.80 May 7, 1959 
Magnesium 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 
Niekell Te. 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 
Tin 104.625 June 3, 1969 
ZANC a rovsttets 11.00 Feb. 25, 1959 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. 


Previous May Apr. June, 1958 
Price Avg Avg Avg 
24.00 24.700 24.700 24.000 
31.50-32.50 31.750 32.404 25.400 
11.30 11.700 10.992 11.040 
33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
64.50 74.000 74.000 74.000 
104.50 103.080 102.490 94.701 
11.50 11.000 11.000 10.000 


COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 


TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 


unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 
99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


99.5+ %, 


f.o.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig 


You may be just the 
Man for this job! 


A leading industrial magazine read by managers seeks a man 
who understands the significance of technological develop- 
ments in metals and materials and can write about them. 


YOU ARE A CANDIDATE... 


If you are a postwar college graduate whose work requires 
you to write reports on industrial and technological develop- 
ments for management men in your company... 


And if you’d like to utilize your writing ability full-time. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY... 
Imagine yourself in this stimulating and intriguing job. 


You'll be one of the first in the country to know what’s going 
on. You'll constantly be adding to your fund of knowledge. 


You’ll be talking with the people who are developing the 
materials and methods for our fast-moving age of technology. 


You’ll be based in the Midwest with one of the finest staffs of 
industrial writers in the country. 


This position has just the right amount of traveling and desk- 
work to make it pleasant. 


The starting salary is good, and there’s unlimited opportunity 


to grow. 


Tell us about yourself in a complete resume of your education, 
experience, and personal data. If you have a small photo of 
yourself, send it along. 


We'll keep this matter strictly confidential. 


eee reese ese secre —_—_—_—_—_——_—_—___—== 


Please address your reply to: Box 769, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 24.70; ingots, 26.80, 
30,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 Ib or more. 

Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40; 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
30 or 40 Ib ingots. 

Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 24.50-25.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 
Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per lb, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 

Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per Ib of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.75% Be, $43 per 
lb of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per lb, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.30 per lb deld. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $1.75 per lb for 500-lb keg, 
$1.77 per lb for 100 lb case; $1.82 per lb un- 
der 100 lb. 

Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per lb, nom. 


Copper: Electrolytic, 31.50 deld custom 
smelters, 32.00; lake, 31.50 deld.; fire refined, 
31.25 deld. 


Germanium: First reduction, less than 1 kg, 
41.00 per gram; 1-10 kg, 37.00 per gram; 
intrinsic grade, 35.00-37.00 per gram. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $75-80 nom. per troy: oz. 

Lead: Common, 11.80; chemical, 11.90; cor- 
roding, 11.90, St. Louis, New York basis, add 
0.20. 


Lithium: 1 1b or 2 Ib ingots, less than 100 lb, 
$11 per Ib; 100-500 Ib, $9.50 per 1b; 500 Ib or 
more, $9 per lb. All prices deld. 
Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 
Madison, Il. 

Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex. 


Mereury: Open market, spot, New York, $243- 
246 per 76 Ib flask. 


Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned extrusion, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 Ib or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 


36.00 f.o.b. 
59.00 f.0.b. 


“F”’ nickel, 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 


York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 
Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom. 

Palladium: $18-20 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $77-80 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $122-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $55-60 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 91.375 per troy oz. 
Sodium: Solid pack, c.l., 19.50; l.c.l., 20.00; 
brick, c.1., 21.00; 1.c.1., 21.50; tank car, 17.00. 
Tantalum: Rod, $60 per lb; sheet, $55 per Ib. 
Tellurium: $2.00-2.20 per lb. 

Thallium: $7.50 per lb. 

Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 104.625. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 


(0.3% Fe max.), $1.62-1.82; grade A-2 (0.5% 
Fe max.), $1.70 per lb. 


Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $2.75-2.90 per lb nom., f.o.b. 
shipping point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 
99 + % hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 

Zinc: Prime western, 11.00; brass_ special, 
11.25; intermediate, 11.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb, New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 12.00; special 
high grade, 12.25 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.00; No. 2, 14.50; No. 5, 14.25 deld. 
Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 lb or 
less, $7 per 1b; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per Ib; over 
500 lb, $6 per Ib. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Piston alloys, 24.875-26.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 22.75- 
23.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75-25. ‘00; 195 
alloy, 26.25-27.00; 108 alloy, 23. 25-23.50. ‘Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 23.75; grade 2, 22.50; grade 3, 
21.25; grade 4, 20.75. 

Brass Ingot: Red brass No. 115, 30.25; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 41.25; No. 245, 35.00; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 34.50; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 24.75; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
27.75. 


Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.91, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.89, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 
Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-lb lots, 
36.855; 1.c.)., 37.48. Weatherproof, 20,000-lb 
lots, 37.42; l.c.1., 38.17. 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $17.50 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $17.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per Ib, 10,000 Ib and over, f.0.b. mill.) 
Sheet and strip, $7.25-17.00; sheared mill 
plate, $5.25-10.00; wire, $5.75-10.00; forging 
billets, $3.55-5.75; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$4.25-7.50. 


Aluminum Ingot: 


(Prices per lb, c.l, f.o.b. mill.) Sheets, 26.00; 

ribbon zine in coils, 21.50; plates, 20.00. 
ZIRCONIUM 

Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 

C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 

$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 
“‘A’? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets, 126 106 128 
Strip, 124 108 138 
Plate, 120 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H. R. wer LOT 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 
ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003 and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
Ib base; freight allowed). 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 in. 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 
Alloy Plate Base Circle Base 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.40 47.20 
5050-F aso, eH) 48.30 
SOOS ES Sireenece cio stevens 44.50 50.20 
INIEYIIY Aooooaccocne 45.10 50.90 
6061-T6 45.60 51.70 
DOLL TA eieerotavalatetets 49.30 56.10 
CONIA? Goo dacos 5 57.60 64.70 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths. 
Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 lb base. 


Diam. (in.)or ——Round —Hexagonal—— 

across flats* 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 
0.125 76.90 73.90 ater sate 
0.250 62.00 60.20 89.10 76.60 
0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 64.20 
0.750 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
0.875 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.000 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.125 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.350 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.625 55.00 53.60 -... 56.20 
1.750 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
1.875 55.00 53.60 atone 56.20 
2.000 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
2.125 53.50 52.10 aerate aL: 
2.250 53.50 52.10 soe. 56.20 
2.375 53.50 52.10 eres ee 
2.500 53.50 52.10 56.20 
2.625 doe 50.40 Reet ie 
2.750 51.90 50.40 ---- 566.20 
2.875 eae 50.40 ares Nowe 
3.000 51.90 50.40 56.20 
3.125 Dyas 50.40 richer 
3.250 50.40 
3.375 50.40 

*Selected sizes. 

Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, random 

lengths, diam,, 0.375-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper; 2014, 

42.20-55.00; . 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60- 


75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. 


Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6 stand- 
ard length, plain ends, 90,000 lb base, dollars 
per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: % in., 18.85; 
1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in:, 48.15; 2 
re pee 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287.55; 8 in., 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 


Alloy Alloy 
Factor 6063-T5 6062-T6 
9-11 42.70-44.20 51.30-55.50 
12-14 42.70-44.20 52.00-56.50 
15-17 42.70-44.20 53.20-58.20 
18-20 43.20-44.70 55.20-60.80 
MAGNESIOM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 


Thickness 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 
renee ies coned in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B spec. 
grades, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.80; 
0.250-0.136 42.80-47.30 see ee eee 125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 
0.136-0.096 43.20-48.30 .......... 93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. 
0.126-0.103 sce cess 39.20-39.80 widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.10; 
0.096-0.077 43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 .25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, 0.25-3.0 
0.077-0.068 2AES0-5 OOM Ree in., 73.00. 
0.068-0.061 45052) 9540-70 extruded Solta Shapes: 
0.061-0.048 44.90-54.40 40.10-41.80 Com. Grade Spec. Grade 
0.048-0.038 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B) 
0.038-0.030 45.70-62.00 41.00-45.70 6-8 65.30-67.60 84.60-87.40 
0.030-0.024 46.20-53.70 41.30-45.70 12-14 65.30-67.60 85.70-88.00 
0.024-0.019 46.90-56.80 42.40-44.10 24-26 66.10-75.30 90.60-91.30 
0.019-0.017 47.70-54.10 43.00-44.70 36-38 66.10-75.30 104.20-105.30 
0.017-0.015 48.60-55.00 43.80-45.50 
0.015-0.014 49.60 44.80-46.50 RA 
0.014-0.012 50.80 45.50 NONFERROUS SC P 
0.012-0.011 51.00 46.70 DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
0.011-0.0095 53.50 48.10 (Cents per pound, New York in ton lots.) 
0.0095-0.0085 54.60 49.60 Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and wire, 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 25.00-25.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 23.00-23.50; light copper, 21.00-21.50; No. 1 
0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 composition red brass, 19.00-19.50; No. 1 com- 
BRASS MILL PRICES 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES e 
Sheets, (Based on copper at 31.50c) 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper Sanigwe Rime: DGS 52.86c : 55.82 27.500 27.500 26.750 
Yellow Brass ......... 48.24 32.734 48.78 51.65 20.625 19.750 18.750 
Low Brass, 80% 51.23 51.17 51.77 54.54 23.250 23.000 22.500 
Red Brass, 85% ...... 52.29 52.23 52.83 55.60 24.250 24.000 23.500 
Com. Bronze, 90% 53.90 53.84 54.44 56.96 25.125 24.875 24.375 
Manganese Bronze ..... 56.54 50.14 60.62 “O00 19.125 18.875 18.375 
Muntz Metal .......... 50.85 46.16 oe Me it 19.375 19.125 18.625 
Naval brass mene eee 52.80 46.61 59.36 56.21 19.125 18.875 18.375 
Silicon Bronze ........ 60.67 59.86 60.21 78.35 27.000 26.750 26.000 
Nickel Silver, 10% 63.82 66.15 66.15 25.500 25.250 12.625 
Phos. Bronze ......... 75.34 75.84 75.84 77.02 28.625 28.375 25.750 


a. Cents per Ib, f.o.b. mill; 
d. Free cutting. 


freight allowed on 500 Ib or more. 
e. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.0.b. shipping point. On lots 


b. Hot-rolled. ec. Cold-drawn. 


over 20,000 Ib at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per 1b. 


STEEL 


osition turnings, 17,.25-17.75; new brass clip- 
ings, 17.50-18.00; light brass, 12.25-12.75; 
savy yellow brass, 13.25-13.75; new brass rod 
nds, 15.00-15.50; auto radiators, unsweated 


4.50-15.00; cocks and faucets, 15.50-16.00; 
rass pipe, 15.50-16.00. 
ead: Soft scrap lead, 7.75-8.25; battery 


lates, 2.25-2.50; linotype and stereotype, 9.25- 


-75; electrotype, 7.75-8.25; mixed babbitt, 
75-10.25. 
[onel: Clippings, 30.00-32.00; old sheets, 


eee turnings, 20.00-22.00; rods, 30.00- 


lickel: Sheets and clips, 52.00-54.00; rolled 
nodes, 52.00-54.00; turnings, 39.00-40.00; rod 
nds, 52.00-54.00. 


ine: Old zinc, 3.25-3.50; new diecast scrap, 
.00-3.25; old diecast scrap, 1.75-2.00. 


luminum: Old castings and sheets, 11.00- 
1.50; clean borings and turnings, 7.00-7.50; 
egregated low copper clips, 14.50-15.00; segre- 
ated high copper clips, 14.50-15.00; mixed low 
opper clips, 14.75-15.25; mixed high copper 
lips, 12.00-12.50. 


(Cents per pound, Chicago) 
\luminum: Old castings and sheets, 12.25- 
2.75; clean borings and turnings, 10.00-10.50; 
egregated low copper clips, 17.25-17.75; segre- 
ated high copper clips, 16.25-16.75; mixed low 
opper clips, 16.50-17.00; mixed high copper 
lips, 15.75-16.25, 


(Cents per pound, Cleveland) 


luminum: Old castings and sheets, 11.00- 
1.50; clean borings and turnings, 10.50-11.00; 
egregated low copper clips, 15.50-16.00; seg- 
egated high copper clips, 14.50-15.00; mixed 
ow copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed high cop- 
er clips, 14.00-14.50. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 
Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
neavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 57.50; light 
scrap, 52.50; turnings and borings, 37.50. 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 28.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
26.75; light copper, 24.50; refinery brass 
(60% copper) per dry copper content, 26.25. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Sopper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 28.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
6.75; light copper, 24.50; No. 1 composition 
Jorings, 22.00; No. 1 composition solids, 22.50; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 16.50; yellow brass 
turnings, 15.50; radiators, 17.50. 


PLATING MATERIAL 


(F.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed on 


juantities) 
ANODES 


Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.30. 
Copper: Flat-rolled, 47.79; oval, 46.00, 5000- 
10,000 Ib; electrodeposited, 40.50, 2000-5000 
lb lots; cast, 43.00, 5000-10,000 lb quantities. 
Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 ib, 114.25; 
wire, 27.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
26.00; light copper, 23.75; refinery brass de- 
duct 3 cents a lb. 

Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 123.50; 200- 
499 Ib, 122.00; 500-999 lb, 121.50; 1000 lb or 
more, 121.00. 


Zine: Balls, 18.00; flat tops, 18.00; flats, 
20.75; ovals, 20.00, ton lots. 
CHEMICALS 


Cadmium Oxide: $1.30 per lb in 100-lb drums. 
Chromic Acid (flake): 100-2000 lb, 31.00; 2000- 


10,000 1b, 30.50; 10.000-20,000 lb, 30.00; 20,- 
000 lb or more, 29.50. 


Copper Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 65.90; 300-900 
Ib, 63.06; 1000-19,900 Ib, 61.90. 


Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 15.30; 2000-5900 
Ib, 13.30; 6000-11,900 lb, 13.05; 12,000-22,900 
Ib, 12.80; 23.000 lb or more, 12.30. 

Nickel Chloride: 100 lb, 45.00; 200 lb, 43.00; 
300 lb, 42.00; 400-4900 lb, 40.00; 5000-9900 lb, 
38.00; 10,000 lb or more, 37.00. 


Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,999 lb, 29.00; 23,000- 
39.990 lb, 28.50; 40,000 lb or more, 28.00. 
Sodium Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 lb, 20.80; 
400-800 Ib, 19.80; 1000-19,800 lb, 18.80; 20,000 
lb or more, 17.80. 

Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 81.20; 100- 
600 Ib, 71.70; 700-1900 lb, 69.00; 2000-9900 Ib, 
67.10; 10,000 lb or more, 65.80. 

Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): 25 lb, 156.80; 
100 Ib, 152.00; 400 Ib, 149.50; 800-19,900 lb, 
108.70; 20,000 lb or more, 102.60. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 Ib, 141.90; 
50 Ib, 111.90; 100-1900 Ib, 109.90; 2000 lb or 
more, 107.90. 

Zinc Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 59.00; 300-900 Ib, 
57.00. 
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865 tons, four composite multiple span wide 
flange beam bridges, Waterbury, Vt., to 
Vermont Structural Steel Co., Burlington, 
Vt.; Lane Construction Co., Meriden, Conn., 
general contractor. 


800 tons, reconstruction, Longfellow Bridge, 
Charles River, Boston, to West End Iron 
Works, Cambridge, Mass.; Beacon Con- 
struction Co., Boston, general contractor. 


700 tons or more, intake gates, hoists, etc., 
Ice Harbor Dam, Snake River, to Guy F. 
Atkinson Co, and Willamette Iron & Steel 
Co., Portland, Oreg., at $217,428 to the 
U. S. Engineer. 


585 tons, high school, Rockford, Ill., to Mis- 
sissippi Valley Structural Steel Co., Melrose 
Park, Ill.; Sjostrom & Sons Inc., Rockford, 
general contractor; also 200 tons, joists, to 
Ceco Steel Products Inc., Chicago. 


400 tons, steel sheet piling, foundations, Pru- 
dential Center Tower, Boston, to U. S. 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; George A. Fuller 
Co., Boston, general contractor; this is in 
addition to 3000 tons placed with Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


360 tons, addition, Pittsfield General Hospital, 
Pittsfield, Mass., to James McKinney & 
Sons Inc., Albany, N. Y.; Daniel O’Connell’s 
Sons Co. Inc., Holyoke, Mass., general 
contractor. 


280 tons, junior and senior high school, Tussey 
Mountain, Pa., through R. S. Mowery & 
Sons, Carlisle, Pa., to Electro-Weld Co., 
Erie, Pa. 

160 tons, hospital, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky., to Volunteer Structures Inc., 
Lexington; Foster-Creighton Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., general contractor. 

125 tons, fruit warehouses, Wenatchee, Wash., 
to unstated interest. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


1210 tons, two state bridges, Butler County, 
Pennsylvania, bids June 7. 

1200 tons, state bridgework, Sec. 9, Farm- 
hurst, Del.; G. A. & F. C. Wagman, Dallas- 
town, Pa., low on the general contract. 

800 tons, Mercy Hospital, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
bids closed June 4. 

525 tons, Muhlenberg Medical Center, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., L. F. Driscoll Co., Philadelphia, 
low on the general contract. 

250 tons, I-beam bridge, Waterville-Fairfield, 
Maine; bids June 17, to Augusta, Maine. 


198 tons, state bridgework, Indiana County, 
Pennsylvania; bids June 19. 


130 tons, three-span composite wide flange 
bridge, Concord, N. H.; bids June 12 to 
Concord. 


100 tons plus, pipe and testing equipment, De- 
troit Dam, Oregon; Willamette Iron & Steel 
Co., Portland, Oreg., low at $32,398 to U. S. 
Engineer, 


90 tons, tunnel supports and miscellaneous, 
Mayfield Dam project, Cowlitz River, Wash- 
ington State; bids to Tacoma, Wash., June 
8. 

Unstated, machine shop and utilities, Malm- 
strom Air Base, Montana; bids to U. S. 
Engineer, Seattle, June 19. 


Unstated, Copper Lake, Alaska, powerplant 
for Chugach Electric Association, Anchorage, 
Alaska; Morrison-Knudsen Co., Seattle, is 
low at $1,551,501. 

Unstated, Bomare launchers, Paine Field, 
Washington State, and Adair Field, Oregon; 
bids to U. 8. Engineer, Seattle, July 7 and 
July 9, respectively. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


1250 tons, library, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., to American Steel Engineering Co.,; 
Philadelphia; Perini Corp., Framingham, 
Mass., general contractor. 

305 tons, addition, Pittsfield General Hospital, 
Pittsfield, Mass., to Mohawk Steel Co., 
Albany, N. Y.; Daniel O’Connell’s Sons Co. 
Inc., Holyoke, Mass., general contractor. 


800 tons, hospital, University of Kentucky, 


Lexington, Ky., to Pollak Steel Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Foster-Creighton Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., general contractor. 


245 tons, health center, Fulton County, At- 
lanta, Ga., to Tech Steel Inc., Atlanta; 
George A. Fuller Construction Co., Atlanta, 
general contractor. 


179 tons, Montana highway bridge, to Beth- 
lehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; 
Peter Kiewit & Sons Co., general contractor. 


150 tons, reconstruction, Longfellow Bridge, 
Charles River, Boston, to Northern Steel 
Inc., Boston; Beacon Construction Co., Bos- 
ton, general contractor. 


135 tons, missile station installation, Clear, 
Alaska, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle; Baker & Ford, Bellingham, 
Wash., general contractor. 


100 tons, defense installation, Clear, Alaska, 
to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc., 
Seattle; Patti-MacDonald Construction Co., 
general contractor. 


100 ton, high school, Rockford, Ill., to Ceco 
Steel Products Inc., Chicago; Sjostrom & 
Sons, Inc., Rockford, general contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


135 tons, state bridgework, Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania; bids June 26. 


125 tons, Washington State bridge, Whatcom 
County; general contract to Wilder Construc- 
tion Co., Bellingham, Wash., low at 
$1,524,325. 

80 tons, also lump sum for unstated shape 
tonnage, Montana highway span, Valley 
County; Roscoe Construction Co., Billings, 
Mont., low at $298,813. 


Unstated, Oregon state highway projects, low 
bidders: Columbia County, two bridges, 
Cc. J. Montag & Sons, Portland, Oreg., 
$42,183; Jackson County, 183 ft deck girder 
span, R. & M. Construction Co., Central 
Point, $51,038; Lane County, lining Cape 
Creek tunnel, Teeples & Thatcher, Portland, 
Oreg., $100,500; Lane County, arches and 
interchanges, R. A. Heintz Construction Co., 
Portland, Oreg., $103,299. 


PLATES... 
PLATES PLACED 


4200 tons, storage tanks, 10,000 barrel ca- 
pacity, petroleum-oil-lubrication facilities, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy, Port 
Hueneme, Calif., to Columbian Steel Tank 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. ($891,588) and 


FOR SALE LESS THAN MILL PRICE 


NEW PLATE 
90 tons 5/16 x 18 x 72 nickel chrome moly 
SAE 8630 annealed, P. & O. on skids. 


BARKSDALE MFG, CO. 
Blytheville, Ark. 


Help Wanted 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT for progressive 
Central Flcrida Steel Plant. Fabricate struc- 
tural, plate, sheet and miscellaneous _ steel 
150 employees. Five departments. Must have 
proven experience and proficiency to organize, 
coordinate and direct production, cost and qual- 
ity control. Maximum age 50. Only top-notch pro- 
ducer need apply. Good Salary. Excellent op- 
portunity for advancement. Furnish complete 
resume and salary requirement. Reply Box 770, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


METAL FINISHING SPECIALIST. Young col- 
lege graduate, chemist or engineer preferred. 
Wanted for development of processing oils and 
lubricants to be marketed to metal working 
industries. Position offers unusually attractive 
growth potential with nationally recognized East- 
ern United States oil refiner expanding into new 
field of activity, State full background, educa- 
tion, experience, and salary requirements. Write 
Box 767, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. 
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TERSON- 52100 
-52100- PETER 
-52100-PE 
-52100- : : 
52100-PE 


Looking for the world’s. most 
complete stock of 52100 steel 
tubes and bars? You’ve come 


to the right spot . 


PETERSON STEELS, INC. 


Union, New Jersey 


Detroit, Michigan Chicago, Illinois 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., ($768,610). 


200 tons or more, two water tanks, Kent, 
Wash., to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 
Seattle, $61,126 and $49,873. 


PIPES? 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


1400 tons, Mercer Island, Washington, to U. S. 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Seattle; A. Jakoboni, 
Seattle, general contractor, $410,248. 


138 tons, 6 to 18 in. for Tacoma and Mount- 
lake Terrace, Washington State, to Pacific 
States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Seattle. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


150 tons, 4 to 12 in., for Auburn, Shelton, 
and Bellingham, Wash.; bids in, 


125 tons, 12 in., King County District No. 20, 
Seattle; bids in. 


New Pollution Headaches 


The changing character of indus- 
try is bringing on new air pollution 
headaches, says Dr. Leslie Silver- 
man, School of Public Health, Har- 
vard University. 

Among the more dangerous (and 
more annoying) problems, Dr. 
Silverman cited these: 


° Industrial waste particles are 
smaller now and stay suspended 
in the atmosphere longer. Mean 
particle size has dropped to about 
0.5 microns vs. 1 to 3 microns for- 
merly. (A micron is 0.025 in., a 
human hair about 50 microns). 


e Organic compounds and trace 
metals, like vanadium and manga- 
nese, are being discharged to a 
greater extent. After photochemical 
and atmospheric decay effects, they 
produce acid mists which are serious 
health menaces. 


© Many plants have installed im- 
proper or inadequate equipment. 
Fumes attack filter materials, and 
separators are used for particles too 
small to be separated. 


© Growth of the atomic energy in- 
dustry will produce more uranium 
fumes which could be lethal. 

Research is needed, says Dr. 
Silverman, to develop: 


e Temperature resistant batteries 
for collecting gases from high tem- 
perature furnaces. 

© Cheaper methods for the recovery 
of increasing quantities of sulfur 
gases in fossil fuels. 

© Control of mobile air pollution 
sources, such as cars and trucks. 
¢ Methods to control acid mists 
which develop around refineries and 
chemical plants. 


STEEL 


